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PRESENTING  THIS  ISSUE 

This  issue  begins  with  a  presentation  that  Donald  Senior,  C.P., 
President  of  Catholic  Theological  Union,  gave  to  the  Midwest 
Association  of  Theological  Schools  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  October  1990.  It  first  appeared  in  Worship  65  (1991) 
386-398.  It  is  reprinted  here  with  permission  from  the  editor  of 
Worship.  R.  Kevin  Seasoltz,  O.S.B.  We  offer  it  to  our  readers  in 


the  hope  that  it  might  stimulate  Passionist  discussion  on  homiletics 
and  our  vocation  as  preachers. 

Over  the  last  few  years  The  Liturgical  Press  has  published  Donald 
Senior's  four  volumes  on  the  Passion  of  Jesus  in  the  canonical 
Gospels.  Two  Passionists  review  the  Passion  story  and  then  make 
some  theological  reflection  on  how  that  story  speaks  to  Passionist 
ministry.  David  G.  Monaco  reviews  and  reflects  on  The  Passion 
of  Jesus  in  Luke  and  Malcolm  Cornwell  reviews  and  reflects  on 
The  Passion  of  Jesus  in  John. 

In  number  23,  our  last  issue,  Paul  Cusack  presented  his  under- 
standing of  preaching  the  passion  of  the  earth.  This  issue  offers 
an  example  of  that  kind  of  preaching  by  Thomas  P.  Keevey, 
formerly  Brendan,  who  served  the  eastern  province  as  Provincial 
from  1978-86.  He  presented  this  on  Good  Friday,  17  April  1992 
at  the  parish  where  he  now  lives  in  Trenton,  N.J. 

Frank  Keenan  gives  us  two  theological  reflections:  A  Christmas 
Infancy  Narrative  and  Lazarus  and  Cara. 


Finally  Kenneth  O'Malley  reviews  Richard  P.  McBrien's  book, 
Report  on  the  Church. 

Our  editorial  board  has  also  seen  a  change.  After  many  years  of 
fine  service,  Victor  Hoagland,  C.P.  concludes  his  term  on  the 
board.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  dedication  to  The  Passionist 
his  sharp  insight,  and  his  desire  to  see  Passionists  doing  theologi- 
cal reflection,  serious  study,  and  fruitful  ministry.  Our  readers  and 
our  board  have  been  blessed  by  his  quiet,  astute  and  mature  input. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  C.P. 
Editor 
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Donald  Senior,  C.P. 


Scripture  and  Homiletics: 
What  the  Bible  Can  Teach 
the  Preacher 


There  are  few  acts  of  ministry  more  important  for  the  life  of  the 
church  and  more  demanding  of  the  priest  or  pastoral  leader  than 
preaching.  In  preaching,  as  much  or  more  than  in  any  other 
function  of  ministry ,  one  has  the  potential  to  reach  the  most  people, 
3ne  reveals— for  better  or  worse— one's  own  personal  character 
and  spirituality,  and  here,  the  polls  tell  us,  we  can  either  draw 
people  deeper  into  the  life  of  the  church  or,  frankly,  turn  them  off. 
And  few  would  disagree  that  the  Bible  and  its  interpretation  are 
fundamental  ingredients  for  good  preaching.  The  point  of  this 
article  is  to  offer  some  reflections  on  the  connection  between  the 
Scriptures  and  this  crucial,  challenging  aspect  of  pastoral  minis- 
try. 


To  argue  the  need  for  a  strong  focus  on  the  biblical  texts  or  the 
value  of  solid  exegesis  in  homily  preparation  would  be  to  state  the 
obvious.  Catholicism  has  come  a  long  way  in  the  past  few  years 
in  at  least  aspiring  to  make  its  preaching  more  biblical  in  focus. 
The  creation  of  the  three-year  cycle  lectionary  has  given  the  church 
a  powerful  opportunity  to  know  the  Scriptures  and  to  reflect 
onthem  in  a  liturgical  context.  Catholicism's  biblical  renewal  has 
had  a  profound  impact  on  the  style  of  our  theology,  on  our 
approach  to  religious  education,  and  on  the  content  of  much  of  our 
spiritual  reading  and  forms  of  piety.  In  the  United  States  alone  we 
are  now  equipped  with  a  troop  of  trained  biblical  scholars,  have 
first-rate  American  translations  of  the  biblical  text  and  have 
created  a  growing  library  of  commentaries,  study  aids  and  biblical 
dictionaries  accessible  to  a  wide  public. 

I  think  one  could  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  of  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  Vatican  Council,  those  that  have  beens 
carried  out  in  the  most  peaceful,  comprehensive  and  effective 
manner  have  been  the  recommendations  that  concluded  the 
document  on  Divine  Revelation,  Dei  Verbwn,  in  which  all  of  the 
above  steps  and  tools  and  movements  were  urged  upon  the 
church.1 

This  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  deserves  our  gratitude,  but 
attention  should  also  be  directed  to  another  connection  between  the 
Scriptures  and  homiletics,  a  connection  that  touches  not  only  the 
content  of  effective  homilies  but  their  style  and  character,  and, 
indeed,  the  soul  of  the  preacher— a  connection,  therefore,  of 
concern  to  theological  educators  and  church  leaders.  Hence  the 
subtitle  of  this  article:  "What  the  Bible  can  teach  the  preacher." 
What  follows  is  not  based  on  scientific  surveys  but  derives  from 
the  observations  of  one  who  has  taught  the  Bible,  who  has 
struggled  to  preach  well,  who  has  been  on  the  scene  as  theology 
students  learn  to  preach,  and,  not  least,  one  who  has  heard  his 
share  of  preaching. 


The  Symmetry  between  the  Bible 
and  the  Process  of  Preaching 

The  Bible  connects  with  the  ministry  of  the  Word  not  only  in 
providing  its  point  of  reference  and  content  but  also  in  illustrating 
the  fundamental  purpose  and  character  of  the  ministry  of  preach- 
ing. In  fact,  much  of  the  content  of  the  Bible  is  itself  a  certain  form 
of  "preaching"  and  originated  and  was  shaped  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  Word. 

This  is  clearly  the  case  in  some  literary  forms  of  the  Bible:  for 
example,  much  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  presented  as  Moses' 
farewell  sermon  to  his  people  and  a  large  part  of  the  vast  landscape 
of  the  prophetic  literature  is  drawn  from  the  exhortations  of  the 
prophets  and  their  disciples.  The  Gospels  are  narratives  but  their 
purpose  is  to  preach  the  living  memory  of  the  Risen  Christ.  Mark, 
for  example,  entitles  his  text  euanggelion  (Mk  1:1),  that  is,  public 
proclamation  of  the  good  news  of  salvation.  John  uses  as  his 
primary  metaphor  for  Christ  the  term  logos— the  "Word"  incar- 
nate and  proclaimed  (Jn  1 : 1-18).  Paul's  letters  are  barely  letters— 
they  are,  in  fact,  urgent  public,  pastoral  proclamations  to  his  early 
Christian  communities.  And  a  similar  case  can  be  made  for 
literature  as  diverse  as  the  moral  precepts  of  James,  the  stirring 
exhortations  of  Hebrews  and  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  book  of 
Revelation.  Each  of  them  has  a  truly  rhetorical  purpose:  to 
enkindle  faith,  to  move  the  reader  to  conversion  and  inspiration. 
Their  authors  preach. 

One  specific  passage  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  can  serve  as 
a  beautiful  summation  of  the  Bible's  preaching  purpose.  At  the  end 
of  the  parable  discourse  in  chapter  13,  Jesus  tells  his  disciples: 
'Every  scribe  trained  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  the  head 
of  a  household  who  brings  from  his  treasure  house  things  that  are 
both  new  and  old"  (Mt  13:52). 


Each  word  of  this  verse  could  be  an  allegory  both  on  the 
vocation  of  the  biblical  writer  and  the  process  of  good  preaching. 
The  "scribe"  is  "trained"  and  surely  good  proclamation  calls  for 
disciplined  learning  as  the  scribe  was  expected  to  have  in  ancient 
societies.  The  Christian  "scribe"  is  trained  for  "the  kingdom," 
that  is,  deeply  schooled  in  the  expectation  of  God's  presence  in 
history.  The  Christian  scribe  draws  learning  from  his  "treasure 
house. "  Matthew's  Jesus  speaks  often  of  the  thesaurion  or  treasure 
house:  it  is  that  for  which  one  is  willing  to  sell  everything  (13:44), 
that  deep  center  out  of  which  the  mouth  speaks  (12:35),  the  place 
of  such  enduring  value  that  neither  moth  can  devour  nor  rust  erode 
(6:20),  the  place  where  ultimately  one's  heart  is  (6:21).  In  other 
words,  the  scribe  trained  for  the  kingdom  draws  on  the  deepest 
core  of  one's  being,  the  central  convictions  that  tie  life  together. 

And  the  Christian  scribe  has  the  skill  to  bring  forward  from  this 
"treasure,"  this  inner  core  of  one's  very  being,  things  that  are  both 
"new"— inspiring,  refreshing,  challenging,  alive— and  "old"— 
things  lovingly  retained,  the  mature  wisdom  of  tradition  and 
experience.  That  combination  of  an  intelligent,  thoughtful  procla- 
mation which  comes  from  the  heart  of  conviction  and  respects  the 
wellspring  of  tradition  while  being  alert  to  contemporary  experi- 
ence is  the  essence  of  the  interpretive,  pastoral  responsibility  of  the 
preacher. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  ministry  of  the  Word  was  seen  as  the 
epitome  of  Christian  ministry  in  the  early  church.  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  themselves  had  already  spoken  poetically  and  force- 
fully of  the  power  of  the  Word:  Isaiah  who  sees  it  falling  from  the 
heavens  like  the  life-giving  dew  or  the  spring  rains,  never  to  return 
to  God  empty-handed  (Is  55:10-11);  the  book  of  Wisdom  which 
imagines  the  all-powerful  Word  as  a  fierce  warrior  who  bounds 
from  the  heavenly  throne  to  raid  the  nighttime  of  death  (Wis  18:14- 
16). 

No  wonder  the  Johannine  community  used  the  metaphor  of 


word  as  the  primary  category  for  the  person  and  mission  of  Jesus 
himself:  he  was  the  Word  articulated  by  God,  fully  expressing  the 
mystery  of  the  divine  presence,  the  Word  that  came  into  the  world 
of  creation  to  be  embodied  in  human  flesh  and  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  hardly  knew  its  God  a  message  of  enduring  love. 

Paul  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  defend  his  authority  and 
dignity  as  proclaimer  of  the  Word:  "Paul,  a  slave  of  Christ  Jesus, 
called  to  be  an  apostle  and  set  apart  for  the  gospel  of  God"  (Rom 
1:1);  as  one  destined  by  God  from  the  moment  of  his  conception 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  (Gal  1:15-16). 

To  take  up  the  task  of  preaching  is  to  step  into  a  role  as  ancient 
as  God's  revelation  and  as  powerful  as  the  hurricane  of  faith  that 
swept  through  the  history  of  Israel  and  created  the  early  church. 
If  the  Bible  teaches  us  nothing  else  about  the  ministry  of  preaching, 
it  should  teach  us  reverence  and  awe  for  a  ministry  so  filled  with 
potential  power. 

The  Character  of  Authentic  Christian  Preaching: 
Guidelines  From  the  Bible 

There  is  more  to  the  instructions  the  Bible  can  give  the  preacher 
than  the  broad  vision  articulated  above.  Other  elements— perhaps 
some  of  them  running  counter  to  the  contemporary  tide-might  also 
be  considered. 

Preaching  with  a  biblical  character  should  understand  the 
power  of  rhetoric— rhetoric  not  in  the  narrow  and  often  pejorative 
sense  it  is  often  used  today,  as  when  we  say  "that's  just  rhetoric" 
or  that's  "political  rhetoric,"  but  rhetoric  in  the  classical  sense, 
meaning  language  and  forms  of  discourse  capable  of  moving  the 
human  spirit.  This  is  the  sense  of  rhetoric  in  which  most  of  the  New 
Testament  authors  themselves  would  have  been  schooled.2 

Most  of  the  biblical  literature  understands  the  importance  of  rich 
symbols,  of  language  that  has  power,  of  imagery  that  captures  the 


imagination  and  touches  the  heart:  Jeremiah,  for  example,  envi- 
sioning his  prophetic  vocation  to  steadfastness  as  God's  fashioning 
him  into  a  "pillar  of  iron"  or  a  "wall  of  brass"  (Jer  1:18),  while 
God's  own  elusiveness  is  like  a  "treacherous  brook  that  does  not 
abide"  (Jer  15: 18);  Isaiah  daring  to  have  God  shower  contempt  on 
those  who  trample  the  courts  of  the  temple,  their  hands  scarlet  with 
guilt  (Is  1);  the  composer  of  the  lament  psalms  able  to  shake  a 
verbal  fist  at  God's  absence  (Ps  22);  the  pointed  parable  of  a 
Nathan  that  stabs  to  the  heart  of  David's  guilt  (2  Sam  12: 1-15)  or 
of  a  Jesus  as  he  breaks  down  the  boundaries  of  compassion  too 
tightly  drawn  by  the  religious  leaders  (Lk  15-32);  the  expansive 
and  indelible  Pauline  word  portrait  of  charity  in  I  Corinthians  13; 
the  author  of  the  second  letter  of  Peter  asking  the  community  to 
wait  expectantly  until  "the  morning  star  rises  in  your  hearts"  (2 
Pt  1:19);  the  near  mad  symbolism  of  Revelation's  heavenly  vision 
that  still  fires  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  the  prophet  and  the 
mystic. 

Everyone  in  education  today,  theological  and  secular,  is  aware 
that  despite  or  because  of  our  prowess  in  empirical  and  technologi- 
cal matters  we  are  in  danger  of  creating  a  generation  whose 
greatest  poverty  is  their  language.  With  little  exposure  to  classical 
literature  or  the  best  of  the  modern,  with  only  a  glancing 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible  itself  even  in  many  theology  schools, 
and  being  force  fed  from  an  early  age  with  the  dulled  technocratic 
or,  even  worse,  insipid  personalistic  language  of  contemporary 
Western  society,  the  student  preacher  of  today  can  enter  the  arena 
severely  hampered. 

The  recent  public  television  series  on  The  Civil  War  captivated 
millions  of  viewers.  The  power  of  that  series  derived  in  part  from 
the  poignancy  and  epic  scope  of  its  subject  matter  and  from  the 
evocative  photos  of  those  who  participated  in  the  tragedy.  But  it 
also  used,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  power  of  language.  As 
viewers  listened  to  love  letters,  pages  from  diaries,  and  speeches 


by  powerful  orators  such  as  Abraham  Lincoln  or  Frederick 
Douglas,  they  were  moved  by  the  rhetorical  power  of  language, 
much  of  it,  by  the  way,  drawn  from  the  Bible.  I  fear  that  few  letters 
from  home  today— and  in  the  age  of  the  phone  not  many  are 
written— would  have  similar  force.  Not  because  people  do  not 
have  feelings  or  noble  sentiments  but  because  for  many  people, 
even  educated  ones,  the  language  required  to  express  their  deepest 
convictions  fails  them. 

If  I  had  anything  to  do  with  training  a  preacher,  I  would  be 
tempted  to  spend  less  time  on  performance  and  more  time  on 
massive  doses  of  reading  in  literature,  especially  poetry,  and  in  the 
Bible  itself.  Some  of  the  fault  for  not  encouraging  a  biblically 
literate  generation  of  preachers  lies  with  us  as  faculty,  including- 
dare  I  confess  it— biblical  faculty.  We  can  often  make  such  things 
as  methodology,  the  wrangling  of  the  secondary  literature,  or  even 
the  theological  message  of  the  biblical  books  the  sole  focus  of  our 
discussion.  Certainly  all  of  these  are  crucial  for  an  intelligent 
reading  of  the  text.  But  we  cannot  assume— even  in  students  who 
may  have  acquired  a  good  command  of  exegetical  issues— the 
culture  of  biblical  reading,  a  personal  familiarity  with  the  terrain 
of  the  biblical  literature  and  biblical  history,  the  passionate  love 
of  the  biblical  text  and  the  ready  access  to  it  that  come  only  from 
thoughtful,  habitual,  prolonged  and  thorough  reading  and  reread- 
ing of  the  biblical  literature  itself. 

Preaching  with  a  biblical  character  should  be  experientially 
grounded  but  not  autobiographical  and  not  centered  on  the 
preacher.  The  Bible  is  a  book  of  the  people,  not  high  literature. 
The  sagas  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  the  practical  legislation  of 
Leviticus,  the  chronicles  of  the  monarchy,  the  war  stories  of 
Macabbees,  the  oracles  of  the  prophets,  the  aphorisms  of  Prov- 
erbs, the  healing  stories  and  parables  of  the  Gospels,  the  some- 
times blunt,  sometimes  poetic  letters  of  Paul  were  written  by 
people  who  lived  and  felt  what  they  spoke  about.  The  biblical 


scribes  trained  for  the  Kingdom  drew,  indeed,  from  their  "treasure 
house." 

This  is  what  gives  the  biblical  materials  their  credibility. 
Handed  on  from  generation  to  generation;  turned  over  lovingly  in 
the  heart  and  soul  of  believers;  earnestly  prayed  and  pondered— 
the  biblical  materials  reflect  the  faith  experience  of  those  who 
shaped  these  texts.  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  have  an  inherent 
capacity  to  touch  the  faith  of  the  reader. 

The  great  teachers  and  pastors  of  the  Bible  had  an  eye  for  human 
experience,  an  appreciation  for  the  real  dimensions  of  the  human 
character.  For  example,  recent  analyses  of  the  speech  patterns  of 
the  sayings,  discourses  and  parables  of  Jesus  reveal  his  strong 
experiential  base.3  As  one  New  Testament  scholar  said,  listening 
to  the  parables  of  Jesus  is  like  watching  a  home  movie  in  which 
transcendent  truth  takes  on  vivid,  human  terms.4  His  parables 
reveal  someone  who,  as  storytellers  must,  had  a  penetrating  and 
compassionate  eye  for  the  human  drama,  with  all  of  its  nobility, 
its  crudeness,  its  suffering,  its  comedy.  For  example,  the  charac- 
ters that  fill  the  Gospel  parables  are  not  ideal  types:  along  with  the 
noble  father  who  patiently  awaits  his  errant  son  and  the  shepherd 
who  risks  everything  for  one  sheep  and  the  charitable  Samaritan 
who  cares  for  his  natural  enemy,  mere  is  the  crafty  steward  who 
feathers  his  own  nest,  the  man  who  answers  his  door  for  his 
supposed  friend  only  to  be  able  to  sleep  without  interruption,  the 
judge  who  gives  the  widow  her  due  only  to  be  rid  of  her  and  the 
son  who  squanders  his  inheritance  and  ends  up  tending  the  pigs. 

The  appreciative  eye  for  human  comedy  that  characterizes  the 
parables  reflects  the  earth-rooted  character  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 
It  is  not  polite,  elegant  literature.  It  has  the  power  of  genuine 
human  experience,  of  life  itself. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  author  of  almost  every  book  of  the 
Bible  is  anonymous.  The  focus  is  not  on  the  storyteller  or  on  the 
author.  Like  most  of  the  artisans  of  the  cathedrals,  the  biblical 


authors  did  not  sign  their  names  and  often  drew  attention  to 
someone  else  as  the  source  of  their  authority.  Paul  might  seem  to 
be  an  exception;  it  is,  after  all,  hard  to  write  a  letter  and  not  have 
some  personal  referent.  But  even  Paul,  with  his  robust,  extrovert- 
ed nature  used  autobiography  sparingly  and  usually  in  those  cases 
where  his  apostolic  authority  was  under  attack  and  called  for  a 
vigorous  personal  defense.  And  most  of  the  letters  of  Paul  were  not 
written  by  him  alone  but,  as  he  states  in  his  opening  lines,  were 
collaborative  affairs.5 

The  intensely  interpersonal  focus  of  many  students  of  ministry 
and  the  bias  of  our  Western  culture  can  make  the  self-transcen- 
dence of  the  preacher  a  difficult  challenge.  Managing  to  be 
personal  without  riveting  attention  on  one's  self  is  an  art  not  easily 
learned.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  way  in  which  those  who  proclaim 
the  Word  can  expose  their  personal  convictions  and  experience 
without  forcing  the  biblical  message  to  be  trimmed  to  their  own 
dimensions  and  their  own  concerns.  Preaching,  like  liturgy  itself, 
is  a  public,  communal  act,  and  the  scope  of  the  preacher,  like  the 
style  of  the  presider,  must  reach  beyond  the  confines  of  one's  own 
experience  to  make  way  for  the  varying  dimensions  of  those  who 
tiear  the  Word  through  the  proclamation  of  the  preacher. 

The  very  authority  of  the  Word  demands  this:  the  preacher 
mediates  the  Word  and  in  so  doing  becomes  a  kind  of  sacramental 
presence  enabling  the  proclamation  to  be  amplified  through  one 
selieving  person.  This  means  inevitably  that  good  preaching  must 
3e  transparent,  allowing  the  hearer  to  find  a  truth  that  is  at  once 
communicated  in  the  words  and  gestures  of  the  preacher  but,  in 
fact,  transcends  any  individual's  horizon.  For  this  reason,  effec- 
:ive  preaching  is  related  to  character  and  spirituality  as  much  or 
nore  than  it  is  to  technique  and  method. 

Preaching  should  be  authentic,  personal  communication  with 
substance  and  not  tinted  with  theatrical  performance.  The  Bible 
s  a  true  classic  and  what  makes  a  text  a  classic  is  its  capacity  to 


be  read  and  reread  without  exhausting  its  meaning.  The  Bible  is 
a  "classic"  in  this  sense  because  its  content  and  language  tap  into 
the  profound  reality  of  the  world  of  the  Spirit,  because  its  portrayal 
of  human  life  and  human  concerns  rings  true,  and  because  it  is  even 
able  to  transcend  the  limits  of  culture  and  time  which  condition  the 
Bible  as  they  do  all  literature. 

Not  every  homily  or  sermon  can  aspire  to  be  a  classic  but  all 
preaching,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  marked  by  true  substance  and 
seriousness  and  therefore  have  some  "classic"  dimensions.  If  the 
homilist  has  character  and  depth,  if  the  homilist  has  struggled  with 
the  meaning  of  the  Word  and  is  in  tune  with  the  actual  faith 
experience  of  people,  and  if  he  or  she  has  worked  hard  to  find  the 
right  words  to  express  this,  then  awareness  of  the  mechanics  of 
good  public  speaking  are  an  important  and  fitting  enhancement. 
But  no  amount  of  speech  laboratories,  no  number  of  videotapes, 
no  practiced  gestures  or  experiments  in  breathing  or  tone,  and  no 
sensitive  feedback  will  supply  for  a  lack  of  substance. 

This,  of  course,  is  something  of  a  truism  and  may  not  be  worth 
mentioning.  But,  as  a  sympathetic  observer  of  the  scene,  I  think 
the  considerable  attention  that  the  liturgical  renewal  has  rightly 
given  to  the  public  role  of  the  presider  and  the  homilist,  and  the 
influence  of  the  performing  arts  employed  to  help  prepare  the 
presider  can,  and  in  some  cases  does,  unintentionally  lead  us  astray 
when  it  comes  to  the  preparation  for  preaching.  For  whatever  one 
random  and  probably  biased  sample  might  be  worth,  I  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  heard  a  churchgoer  comment  positively  on  the 
gestures,  vocal  timber,  or  dramatic  flair  of  the  homilist.  I  have 
heard  people  comment  negatively  on  excessive  eccentricities  or 
aberration  in  these  areas  and  surely  if  we  are  going  to  speak 
publicly  we  should  speak  well,  but  congregations'  critique  of 
preaching  takes  on  real  bitterness  or  heat  when  they  have  also  been 
bored  by  the  content  that  accompanied  the  poor  performance.  And  j  C 
almost  always,  positive  comment  on  homilies  is  directed  to  their 
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content— to  the  relevance  of  what  the  preacher  had  to  say,  to  the 
freshness  and  power  of  its  language,  to  the  meaning  it  has  for  the 
everyday  lives  of  people.  Substance  in  a  homily  covers  a  vast 
multitude  of  sins  in  the  area  of  performance;  the  reverse  is  not  true. 

The  lack  of  focus  on  self,  the  avoidance  of  performance  without 
substance  are  not  just  errors  to  be  overcome  or  ineffective 
strategies.  Preaching,  I  stated  above,  involves  a  spirituality  of  its 
own.  The  preacher  is  the  servant  of  the  Word,  a  scribe  for  the 
kingdom,  mediating  a  message  that  dips  into  the  very  reality  of 
God  and  therefore  is  to  be  handed  on  with  reverence,  authentic 
humility,  and  no  little  fear.  In  other  words,  the  spirituality  of 
preaching  requires  that  the  form  of  preaching  be  suffused  with 
spirit  and  substance  compatible  with  the  message. 

Preaching  with  a  biblical  character  should  be  expansive, 
evocative  and  visionary  rather  than  didactic,  moralistic,  or  trivial. 
If  the  biblical  message  is  the  starting  point  and  touchstone  for  the 
homily,  then  surely  it  is  important  to  think  of  the  overall  function 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  life  of  the  church.  By  and  large,  the  Catholic 
community  has  arrived  at  a  fairly  well  accepted  working  consensus 
about  what  the  Bible  is  not  to  be.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  to  be  a  mine 
for  prooftexting— verses  and  passages  dug  out  here  and  there  to 
bolster  doctrinal  positions.  When  the  first  draft  of  the  universal 
catechism  seemed  to  move  in  that  direction  recently,  the  outcry 
from  theologians  and  bishops  was  forceful.  Nor  is  the  Bible  to  be 
seen  only  in  an  archival  sense,  important  merely  for  the  historical 
data  it  provides  to  ground  the  credibility  of  Christian  claims. 

While  the  negative  traps  are  clear  we  may  be  less  confident  in 
stating  the  role  of  Scripture  in  a  positive  way,  particularly  in  its 
normative  relationship  to  church  tradition  and  dogma.  But  one 
important  function  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  life  of  the  church  is 
:lear:  the  Bible  feeds  the  Church's  living  memory;  it  offers  the 
Christian  community  a  dynamic  vision  of  its  future. 

Hans  Walter  Wolff,  in  his  wonderful  book  Anthropology  of  the 
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Old  Testament,  offers  a  reflection  on  the  Hebrew  notion  of  time 
that  has  always  struck  me  as  an  apt  way  of  thinking  about  the 
function  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole  in  the  Christian  community. 
Quite  different  from  our  own  terminology,  the  Hebrew  language 
can  speak  of  the  past  as  "before  mo,"—miqqedem.  In  Psalm  143:5, 
for  example,  the  Psalmist  says,  "I  remember  the  days  before  me 
...  I  meditate  on  all  your  works."  Conversely,  the  future  lies  not 
"in  front  of  me"  but  "behind  me,"  "at  my  back"  (akar).  In 
Jeremiah  29: 1 1,  Yahweh  says,  "I  know  the  plans  I  have  for  you, 
plans  of  peace  and  not  of  evil,  that  I  may  give  you  that  which  is 
at  your  back...." 

It  is,  notes  Wolff,  a  matter  of  conceiving  the  flow  of  time 
visually:  like  a  man  rowing  across  a  lake.6  He  is  able  to  see  only 
what  has  already  past;  his  destination  is  "behind  him"— unseen. 
By  observing  the  past  carefully,  the  rower  can  chart  his  course. 

The  Bible  functions  in  this  way:  it  is  a  view  of  our  past,  our 
sacred  past,  in  which  we  find  our  course  for  the  future.  The 
Christian  is  not  to  gaze  at  the  biblical  world  nostalgically,  wanting 
to  return  to  some  primitive  sacred  time,  but  to  see  in  the  biblical 
heritage  the  footprints  of  God,  the  tracks  of  the  living  God  in 
history,  the  God  who  animates  the  present  and  whose  promise  will 
sustain  and  shape  the  future. 

When  pondered  by  an  imagination  charged  with  faith,  biblical 
language,  biblical  symbols,  biblical  characters  and  stories  can 
summon  up  for  people  a  sense  of  their  dignity  before  God,  of  their 
destiny  marked  not  for  despair  or  futility  but  for  a  life  consum- 
mated with  God.  The  Bible  still  stands  firmly  as  a  common  sacred 
text.  It  is  given  respect  in  our  religious  education,  in  our  liturgy, 
in  the  symbols  of  our  architecture,  in  the  assumptions  and  structure 
of  most  of  our  theology.  When  the  preacher  is  able  to  use  the 
biblical  text  as  a  means  of  reflecting  on  human  dignity  and  on  the 
presence  of  God  in  our  personal  and  corporate  history,  then 
preaching  can  be  a  powerful  tonic  for  Christian  life  and  stir  our 
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reasons  for  hope.  Such  is  not  the  case  when  preaching  takes  off 
from  the  biblical  text  (or  ignores  it  all  together)  in  order  to  get 
points  across,  or  to  correct  behavior,  or  to  indulge  in  low-key  hints 
for  healthy  living. 

If  the  homily  is  to  match  the  scope  and  character  of  the  biblical 
text,  and,  we  might  add,  harmonize  with  the  deep  seriousness  of 
the  liturgy  itself,  then  it  should  truly  inspire  and  enlarge  the 
Christian  heart  of  the  one  who  hears  it. 

What  To  Do? 

If,  in  fact,  preaching  should  take  its  inspiration,  content  and 
character  from  the  Scriptures,  then  what  does  this  suggest  to  those 
charged  with  theological  education? 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  significantly  improve 
Catholic  preaching,  then  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
biblical  literacy  of  future  preachers  in  our  curriculum  of  theologi- 
cal education.  The  recent  NCEA  sponsored  a  study  of  those 
ordained  5-9  years  underscores  the  fact  that  biblical  courses  were 
rated  among  the  most  formative  and  important  courses  experi- 
enced by  this  generation  of  young  priests.  They  asked  for  more. 
A  recent  massive  study  of  graduates  from  a  variety  of  lay  ministry 
training  programs  across  the  country  showed  that  the  courses  that 
had  the  deepest  influence  on  the  spirituality  and  ministerial 
identity  of  these  lay  ministers  were  either  biblical  courses  or  other 
theology  courses  in  which  the  Bible  figured  heavily.  As  one  who 
has  done  a  lot  of  continuing  education  work  with  clergy,  I  hear  the 
same  refrain  constantly:  the  need  for  more  education  on  the 
Scriptures.  Similar  choruses  rise  from  laity  in  the  parishes. 

Are  we  taking  this  testimony  seriously  enough?  Already  crowded 
theological  curriculums  may  not  be  able  to  bear  any  multiplication 
of  courses  and  requirements.  But  biblical  literacy  need  not  come 
only  in  additional  Scripture  courses:  it  is  to  be  the  foundation  for 
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all  theological  reflection  and  it  should  have  a  central  role  in 
spiritual  direction  and  formation  programs. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  most  common  teaching 
role  for  priests,  the  place  where  they  truly  interpret  the  tradition, 
the  most  revealing  and  potentially  fruitful  point  of  contact  with  the 
Christian  community,  is  in  the  moment  of  proclamation.  Biblical 
literacy— by  which  I  mean  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the 
biblical  text,  a  love  of  the  biblical  tradition,  an  instinctive 
understanding  of  biblical  history,  a  ready  access  to  biblical 
symbols,  a  habitual  use  of  the  Bible  in  prayer,  an  imaginative 
appreciation  of  the  power  of  the  Scriptures— may  do  more  to 
improve  preaching  than  any  other  step  we  might  take. 

Secondly,  we  might  also  ask  if  theology  schools  are  taking  into 
sufficient  account  the  recent  urging  of  the  Bishops'  Committee  on 
Priestly  Formation  that  seminaries  at  the  theologate  level  should 
emphasize  "preaching  as  a  priority." 

As  an  administrator  of  a  large  school  of  theology  I  know  from 
personal  experience  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  and  retain  solid 
appointments  in  homiletics.  And  I  know  from  talking  to  many  of 
my  colleagues  that  my  school  is  not  alone  in  this.  Excellent 
practitioners  of  preaching  may  prefer  to  loiter  in  the  pulpit  rather 
than  in  the  classroom. 

Perhaps  those  who  train  preachers  should  not  be  limited  to 
faculty  with  a  background  in  communications  and  homiletics.  An 
alternative  that  may  be  more  accessible  to  many  theology  schools 
would  be  teachers  who  themselves  were  good  preachers  and  whose 
primary  field  of  study  was  a  theological  discipline,  either  in 
biblical  studies  or  another  branch  of  theology  where  imaginative 
and  thoughtful  interpretation  of  the  biblical  text  played  a  central 
role.  If  there  is  any  place  in  the  curriculum  where  interdisciplinary 
teaching  is  appropriate,  preaching  is  the  place.  By  seeking 
preaching  faculty  from  among  the  ranks  of  other  theological 
disciplines,  the  potential  pool  of  good  candidates  would  be 
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extended  and  a  more  theologically  integrated  approach  to  homily 
preparation  might  be  more  confidently  guaranteed. 

Finally,  do  what  we  will  in  the  vital  areas  of  basic  communica- 
tion, the  practice  of  public  speaking,  the  dynamics  of  a  good 
homily,  and  the  art  of  interpretation— the  crucial  proving  ground 
for  effective  preaching  remains  in  the  arena  of  personal  and 
spiritual  formation.  Maturity  of  character,  sound  pastoral  experi- 
ence, depth  of  spirituality— these  give  a  license  for  authentic 
preaching  that  is  capable  of  stirring  the  soul.  I  have  often  heard  our 
faculty  say,  if  a  spiritual  director  or  director  of  formation  wants 
to  really  know  a  student,  listen  to  his  practice  homily. 

Good  preaching  will  always  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
quality  of  character  and  spiritual  maturity  of  the  student  who 
aspires  to  the  ministry  of  preaching.  Perhaps  the  capacity  for  this 
key  act  of  ministry  should  play  a  stronger  role  in  questions  of 
admission,  vocational  discernment,  and  evaluations  of  readiness 
for  ministry. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  See  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  document  entitled: 
"Sacred  Scripture  in  the  Life  of  the  Church."  (Dei  Verbum,  nos.  21-26). 

2.  On  this  point,  see  Burton  L.  Mack,  Rhetoric  and  the  New  Testament,  Guides  to  Biblical 
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David  G.  Monaco,  C.P. 


The  Passion  of  Jesus 
in  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
A  Review  and  Reflection 


At  the  time  of  my  graduation  from  the  Catholic  Theological 
Union,  Donald  Senior  gave  me  a  farewell  gift.  It  was  a  copy  of  his 
newest  book,  The  Passion  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  together 
with  a  note  of  good  wishes  from  Don  on  the  title  page. 

I  now  begin  my  fourth  year  at  Calvary  Retreat  Center  in 
Shrewsbury,  MA;  I  am  a  member  of  the  retreat  team  and  a  vocation 
minister.  Last  year,  our  retreat  theme  was:  "The  Passion  of 
Humanity."  We  challenged  our  retreatants  to  view  the  Passion  of 
Christ  as  an  on-going  reality  in  our  suffering  world  and  in  their 
3wn  sufferings. 

My  preparation  for  my  conferences  included  prayer,  reflection, 
ind  research.  I  carefully  read  the  four  volume  Passion  Series  by 
Don  Senior.  I  paged  that  "autographed"  copy  of  the  Lucan  book 
n  the  course  of  my  retreat  work  this  year  and  in  personal 
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reflection.  I  believe  the  truth  of  something  that  Don  points  out  in 
the  Preface  to  his  work.  In  this  present  age,  there  is 
somethingcompelling  about  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  seems  to 
have  a  "special  appeal  for  an  age  in  which  questions  of  economic 
justice,  peace,  and  the  prophetic  role  of  the  churches— questions 
all  important  in  Luke— are  so  urgent"  (p. 8).  It  is  with  gratitude  for 
Don's  insights  and  ideas  that  I  approach  this  review  and  reflection 
upon  The  Passion  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

In  the  preface,  Don  Senior  presents  the  format  for  the  work,  one 
common  to  the  entire  four  volume  series.  Part  I  covers  the 
preparation  for  the  Passion  throughout  the  entire  Gospel  of  Luke. 
Part  II  works  through  the  Passion  narrative  itself.  Part  III  traces 
the  motifs  of  the  Passion,  relating  them  to  the  overall  Gospel 
message  and  reflecting  upon  ways  in  which  the  theology  speaks  to 
us  today.  I  found  this  developmental  approach  to  the  story  of  the 
Passion  to  be  logical,  clear,  and  easy  to  follow  both  in  The  Passion 
of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  in  Don's  entire  Passion  series. 

The  Preface  expresses  two  goals  that  I  wish  to  comment  upon 
in  this  review.  First,  he  notes  that  "as  in  the  first  two  volumes  of 
this  series,  the  intent  is  to  bring  the  insights  of  biblical  scholarship 
to  a  wider  audience,  hopefully  without  sacrificing  either  subtlety 
or  clarity"  (p. 7).  Second,  "the  primary  interest  of  this  study  is 
Luke's  intended  message"  (p.  14).  He  succeeds  in  both  of  these 
areas. 

As  to  the  desire  to  bring  out  the  insights  of  biblical  scholarship, 
the  references  and  footnotes  reflect  keen  knowledge  of  and 
familiarity  with  the  scholarly  material  available  on  issues  covered 
in  The  Passion  Narrative  According  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Don's 
own  insights  are  fresh,  incisive,  and  thorough,  while  maintaining 
a  "readable"  style  that  makes  the  work  accessible  to  a  wide 
audience.  His  style  of  writing  is  sensitive,  thought-provoking,  and 
moving  (like  his  teaching  style). 

His  challenge  to  a  prevalent  view  of  the  salvific  nature  of  Jesus' 
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death  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  particularly  incisive.  He  takes  issue 
with  the  idea  that  the  death  of  Jesus  has  a  limited  salvific  effect. 
He  presents  convincing  evidence  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
salvation,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  "breaks  in"  throughout 
the  Passion  narrative  -  from  the  linking  of  the  Passion  to  Passover, 
the  prayer  for  the  disciples  against  the  onslaught  of  Satan,  the 
healing  of  the  severed  ear  of  the  high  priest's  slave  in  the  garden, 
the  forgiveness  offered  to  Peter  with  a  simple  look,  and  the  prayer 
of  forgiveness  for  his  executioners,  to  the  way  in  which  Jesus' 
death  transforms  those  who  witness  his  Passion  (the  repentant 
criminal,  the  centurion,  and  the  crowds)  and  gives  strength  to  the 
weak  disciples  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

When  his  goal  is  the  "intended  message"  of  Luke,  he  draws  on 
insights  and  patterns  of  reflection  within  the  biblical  text.  His 
careful  step-by-step  analysis  of  the  Passion  narrative  in  Part  II  of 
The  Passion  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  brings  forth  motifs  that 
are  seized  upon  and  worked  out  succinctly  and  clearly  in  the  final 
section  of  the  book.  In  Part  III  of  the  book,  Don  deals  with  four 
major  aspects  of  Luke's  message:  1.  The  Passion  and  Luke's 
Portrait  of  Jesus,  2.  The  Passion  and  the  Power  of  Darkness,  3. 
The  Passion  and  the  Community,  and  4.  The  Passion  and  the 
Meaning  of  Death.  Each  individual  segment  is  thorough  and 
thought-provoking . 

In  Luke's  "portrait"  of  Jesus,  Don  challenges  the  view  of  the 
salvific  effect  of  Jesus'  death.  He  considers  the  bond  of  love  and 
trust  between  Jesus  and  the  Father  and  reflects  upon  the  cost  of 
Jesus'  prophetic  commitment  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  the 
section  on  "The  Passion  and  the  Power  of  Darkness,"  Don 
demonstrates  powerfully  how  the  Passion  of  Jesus  becomes  "the 
definitive  battleground"  (p.  172)  for  the  struggle  between  ultimate 
good  and  ultimate  evil.  Within  the  context  of  this  cosmic  struggle, 
Don  develops  the  notion  of  "time"  in  an  intriguing  manner.  He 
notes  that  Satan  left  Jesus  in  the  desert  "for  an  opportune  time"  (Lk 
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4: 13),  then  returned  to  have  "entered  into  Judas"  (Lk  22:3)  at  the 
time  of  betrayal.  He  notes  Jesus'  words  to  his  captors  in  the 
garden:  "This  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness"  (Lk  22:53). 

The  section,  "The  Passion  and  the  Community,"  delightfully 
presents  the  ways  in  which  the  Luke  used  diverse  characters  in  the 
Passion  story  to  give  a  powerful  lesson  on  perseverance  and  the 
nature  of  true  discipleship,  using  "weak"  and  "unexpected" 
characters  as  true  witnesses  in  comparison  with  those  who  should 
be  "strong."  The  final  section  of  Part  III,  "The  Passion  and  the 
Meaning  of  Death,"  eloquently  focuses  upon  the  triumphant 
power  and  faithfulness  of  God  over  and  above  the  pain  and  terror 
of  death  and  points  out  the  paradoxical  "witness  value"  of  death. 

In  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  book,  Don  Senior  is  able  to 
deal  with  the  "intended  message"  of  Luke  in  a  way  that  is  both 
insightful  and  creative.  These  parts  are  a  gift  to  those  who  search 
the  Scriptures  for  wisdom  and  guidance  in  their  ministries  and  in 
their  personal  lives.  It  is  also  an  important  contribution  to 
contemporary  Passion  studies. 

The  Passion  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  speaks  to  our 
Passionist  charism,  and  its  impact  upon  today's  world,  as  well  as 
the  "worlds"  of  the  evangelist  Luke  and  his  Church  community. 
Many  of  the  problems  that  faced  them,  such  as  persecution  and  the 
tension  caused  by  an  uneven  distribution  of  goods  (p.  12),  are  still 
very  much  in  evidence  to  this  day.  Thus,  the  answers  that  Luke  and 
his  community  sought  and  found  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus  are  valid 
for  us  as  well. 

In  my  ministry  at  Calvary  Retreat  Center,  I  have  found  the  work 
of  Don  Senior  helpful  in  reflecting  upon  the  basic  human  need  for 
reconciliation  with  self,  others,  and  with  God.  The  Passion  of 
Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  has  helped  my  preaching  on  the 
Sacrament  of  Reconciliation.  Don's  reflections  on  the  "Good 
Thief  are  a  paradigm  for  Reconciliation,  in  which  one  owns  up 
to  the  woundedness  and  brokenness  of  one's  life  and  turns  to  a 
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gentle  and  loving  Lord  for  healing  and  forgiveness. 

The  insights  on  the  forgiveness  offered  to  Peter  in  Jesus'  simple 
look  after  Peter  has  denied  even  knowing  him  (Lk  22:61)  give  a 
further  example  of  the  way  in  which  God  reaches  out  to  us  in  the 
midst  of  our  faults  and  failings.  Likewise,  the  reflections  upon  the 
words  of  Jesus  from  the  cross,  "Father,  forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  do"  (Lk  23:34)  invite  us  to  consider  God's  ever 
present  desire  to  minister  healing  and  reconciliation.  The  insights 
on  the  meaning  of  Jesus'  words  to  the  "daughters  of  Jerusalem"  (Lk 
23:27-3 1)  are  sobering  reminders  of  the  gravity  and  consequences 
of  our  choices  of  evil  over  good,  of  death  over  life,  of  sin  over 
relationship  with  God. 

"We  are  aware  that  the  Passion  of  Christ  continues  in  this  world 
until  He  comes  in  glory"  (Rule  and  Constitutions  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  105).  This  simple, 
incredibly  profound  statement  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  lines  in 
all  of  our  Passionist  literature.  It  is  one  that  we  believe  so  firmly, 
that  it  appears  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  our  rule  of  life  entitled 
"Fundamentals  of  our  Life."  As  novices,  we  are  given  the  Rule 
and  Constitutions,  and  as  professed  members  of  the  community, 
we  continue  to  reflect  upon  it  throughout  our  lives.  Yet,  above  and 
beyond  our  prayerful  conviction  that  the  above  statement  is  true, 
each  of  us  involved  in  ministry  knows  intimately  and  deeply  just 
how  accurate  it  is. 

The  Passion  of  Christ  continues  in  the  many  people  who  come 
to  us  seeking  some  meaning  in  the  midst  of  broken  lives.  The 
Passion  of  Christ  continues  in  the  young  people  who  are  forced  by 
circumstances  beyond  their  control,  and  their  very  understanding, 
to  grow  up  before  they  have  the  chance  to  enjoy  their  childhood. 
The  Passion  of  Christ  continues  in  the  bodies  of  AIDS  patients. 
The  Passion  of  Christ  continues  in  the  elderly  who  suffer  the  pain 
of  abandonment  and  loss  of  physical  capabilities.  The  Passion  of 
Christ  continues  in  families  torn  apart  by  addiction  to  drugs  and 
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alcohol,  sickness,  death,  abuse,  unemployment,  hunger,  violence, 
and  the  variety  of  ills  that  beset  the  many  people  who  will  cross 
the  thresholds  of  Passionist  houses  throughout  the  world. 

As  hurting  and  broken  people  come  to  us  in  our  retreat  houses, 
parishes,  parish  missions,  renewals,  and  wherever  Passionists 
may  happen  to  be,  their  stories  are  the  very  "stuff*  of  the 
Scriptures.  Their  stories  are  the  very  "stuff'  of  the  Passion.  Their 
stories  convince  us  that  the  Passion  of  Jesus  is  not  a  static  event 
that  happened  and  is  over  and  done  with.  Their  stories  convince 
us  of  the  desperate  need  for  the  continual  "Memoria  Passionis" 
that  is  our  community's  "raison  d'etre"  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
world. 

As  Passionists  and  as  each  faith-filled  Christians  come  to  be 
more  conscious  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  Passion  in  today's  world, 
they  enter  into  the  riches  and  the  depths  of  the  Passion,  to  learn 
from  the  actual  physical  Passion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  understand  its  ramifications  in  the  lives  of 
those  touched  by  Jesus.  It  is  the  Passion  of  Christ,  the  "school  of 
wisdom,"  that  will  teach  us  to  be  aware  of  the  broken  lives  of  our 
sisters  and  brothers  throughout  the  world.  This  "school  of 
wisdom"  will  sensitize  us  to  the  shattered  reality  of  those  whose 
lives  do  not  ordinarily  even  come  into  contact  with  ours.  The 
Passion  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  a  gift  for  all  those  who 
wish  to  learn  from  the  wounds  of  Christ.  It  is  a  work  that  helps  us 
delve  deeper  into  the  reality  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  and  learn  to 
recognize  the  Passion  in  the  lives  of  people  throughout  the  world, 
so  that  we  can  then  reach  out  and  work  to  heal  their  wounds  with 
the  compassionate  care  of  the  One  who  has  called  us  to  be  followers 
of  a  Crucified  Lord. 
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A^OIVACO 


Malcolm  Cornwell,  C.P 

The  Passion  of  Jesus 
in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
A  Review  and  Reflection 


I  first  read  this  volume  of  the  Passion  Series  in  manuscript  form. 
Thanks  to  Don  Senior's  generosity,  he  presented  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  finished  text  at  a  time  when  I  was  completing  some  studies 
at  C.T.U.  The  finished  work  is  substantially  the  same  text  I  used 
and  rereading  it  for  this  review  has  re-enforced  many  of  my 
original  sentiments  about  the  book.  What  is  new  to  the  text  and  to 
my  thought  are  Don's  own  reflections  about  the  entire  project 
which  he  calls  "a  labor  of  love"  (p.  13  ). 

In  his  own  modest  way  Don  says  "that  love  was  tested"  when 
some  "unexpected  administrative  duties"  forced  him  to  make  an 
adjustment  in  the  time  table  for  this  most  welcome  contribution  in 
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the  field  of  Passion  Narrative  study.  As  president  and  fund-raiser 
for  a  significant  educational  institution  in  the  United  States,  Don 
Senior  still  has  time  to  be  both  scholar  and  student,  as  well  as 
mentor  and  friend.  His  book  on  John's  Passion  Narrative  com- 
pletes the  Passion  Series,  but  it  also  serves  as  a  living  witness  to 
Don's  untiring  love  for  the  scriptures  and  his  untold  generosity  in 
sharing  the  fruits  of  that  love  with  so  many. 


Overview 

Like  the  other  volumes  in  this  series,  the  Johannine  study 
follows  a  threefold  plan.  With  his  usual  skill  and  verbal  precision 
Don  gives  us  an  overview  of  John's  Gospel,  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Passion  Narrative  (Jn  18-19),  and  a  reflection  on  the  principal 
theological  themes  contained  in  the  text. The  bibliographical 
references  worked  into  the  footnotes  of  his  text  indicate  a  thorough 
awareness  of  contemporary  studies  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Yet, 
Don's  reflections  are  fresh,  insightful,  and  flow  not  only  from  his 
study,  but  from  his  desire  that  devotion  to  the  Passion  be  based  on 
the  scriptures  of  the  Passion.  His  treatment  of  John  reflects  both 
tudy  and  prayer.  While  Don  states  that  his  concern  is  to  portray 
the  "theological  message"  that  is  found  in  the  text,  nevertheless  he 

|  ioes  it  with  great  fluidity  of  language  and  even  greater  depth  of 
nsight. 

Perhaps  Don's  greatest  strength  is  his  ability  to  link  images  and 
deas.  Following  the  structure  and  development  of  John's  text, 
Don  develops  what  has  been  a  traditional  division  of  John's 
jospel:  the  Book  of  Signs  (Jn  1-12 )  and  the  Book  of  Glory  (Jn  13- 
10),  into  a  progressively  revealing  and  focused  reflection  on  the 
ncidents  and  images  that  lead  the  reader  of  the  text  into  a  renewed 

®  ippreciation  of  John's  telling  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus. 
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Insight 

The  heart  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  chapters  18  and  19,  John's 
Passion  Narrative.  Don  spends  time  with  each  of  the  four  principal 
scenes  of  the  narrative;  the  Arrest  in  the  Garden,  the  Interrogation 
of  Jesus  by  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  the  Trial  before  Pilate,  and  the 
Crucifixion  and  Death  of  Jesus.  The  most  challenging  commentary 
to  me,  is  the  development  of  the  trial  before  Pilate.  Building  on  the 
work  of  Raymond  Brown  and  other  more  recent  commentaries, 
Don  develops  the  drama  of  the  trial  scene  so  that  we  will  focus  on 
the  issues  of  Truth  and  Kingship  in  a  way  that  draws  the  reader  to 
experience  the  Johannine  dynamic  of  "seeing"  Jesus  with  "believ- 
ing" eyes.  Through  Don's  text  we  move  from  the  technicalities  of 
structure  contained  in  the  gospel  text,  to  the  practicality  of  insight 
found  in  the  Johannine  testimony  -  Jesus  is  a  King.  In  fact,  he  is 
the  King  whose  domain  is  not  of  this  world,  but  whose  rule 
encompasses  all  kingdoms  and  all  peoples. 


People 

Jesus'  Kingship  is  most  evident  in  the  gentle  rule  he  exercises 
over  human  hearts.  Faithful  to  the  text,  yet  woven  throughout  his 
commentary,  Don  highlights  the  people  who  reflect  on  and 
respond  to  Jesus,  both  in  the  gospel  as  a  whole  and  in  the  Passion 
Narrative  in  particular.  There  is  the  contrast  between  Judas  and 
Peter,  the  evident  struggle  for  growth  in  faith  portrayed  in 
Nicodemus,  the  dialogue  between  Pilate  and  Jesus,  and  the  icon  of 
fidelity  evidenced  in  the  placement  of  Jesus'  Mother  and  the 
Beloved  Disciple  at  the  cross.  Perhaps  nowhere  is  this  quality  of 
personal  development  and  response  more  exemplified  than  in  the 
person  of  Peter,  of  whom  Don  says,  "the  figure  of  Peter  stands  not 
as  an  example  of  failed  faith,  but  of  the  travails  discipleship  can 
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experience,  of  the  impact  of  human  weakness,  and  of  the  triumph 
of  grace"  (p  162).  Don's  book  is  a  true  commentary,  based  on  real 
scholarship.  Its  genius,  however,  lies  in  his  presentation  not  only 
of  facts  but  of  faces,  all  of  whom  reflect  some  of  the  Johannine 
insight  that  Jesus  is  indeed  Lord  and  King. 


Images 

By  drawing  attention  to  key  themes  and  people,  Don's  commen- 
tary allows  the  reader  to  formulate  his  or  her  own  image  response 
to  John's  Gospel  and  the  Passion  Narrative  in  particular.  For  me, 
this  image  response  is  formulated  around  three  Johannine  texts: 

"God  so  loved  the  world"  (Jn  3:16) 
"When  I  am  lifted  up"  (Jn  12:32) 
"It  is  finished"  (Jn  19:30) 

For  John,  Jesus  is  the  embodiment  of  God's  love  in  action.  That 
love  shines  in  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross.  For  John  there  is  "no 
greater  love"  (Jn  15:13).  This  love  is  evident  in  various  scenes 
throughout  the  gospel.  "See  how  he  loved  him"  (Jn  11:36),  people 
said  as  they  watched  Jesus  weep  at  Lazarus'  tomb;  and  as  the 
disciples  gather  with  Jesus  at  table  for  the  last  time,  John  tells  us, 
"Having  loved  his  own  who  were  in  the  world,  he  (Jesus)  loved 
them  to  the  end"  (Jn  13:1). 

But  God's  love  is  so  extensive  that  it  is  not  only  for  "his  own" 
that  Jesus  gives  his  life.  He  gives  it  for  all .  That  giving  is  described 
by  John  as  the  "lifting  up"  of  Jesus.  Through  this  lifting  up  of 
Jesus,  God  offers  the  opportunity  for  all  to  see  God's  love  and  to 
be  drawn  into  the  haven  of  God's  saving  embrace.  The  old  saying 
states,  "Love  isn't  love  until  you  give  it  away",  and  so  the  "lifting 
up"  of  Jesus  is  linked  with  the  theme  of  his  "laying  down"  his  life 
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for  others.  That  laying  down  is  progressively  imaged  in  the  bread 
that  is  given  as  "flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world"  (Jn  6:51),  the  life 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  freely  "laid  down  for  the  sheep"  (Jn 
10: 15,28),  the  grain  of  wheat  that  "dies  and  bears  much  fruit"  (Jn 
12:24),  and  the  Jesus  who  "washes  his  disciples  feet"  (Jn  13:4-5) 
and  then  speaks  to  them  of  his  "departure"  in  order  to  send  them 
a  new  companion,  "the  Paraclete"  (Jn  16:7). 

These  various  images  of  laying  down  life  converge  in  Jesus' 
death  on  the  cross.  Despite  its  terror,  there  is  a  sense  of  triumph 
in  John's  death  scene.  In  spite  of  the  seeming  contradictions  , 
Jesus'  death  is  an  "Hour  of  Glory"  and  a  triumph  of  love.  Jesus' 
destiny  foreshadows  that  of  all  believers,  for  Jesus  himself  has 
prayed,  "Father,  I  desire  that  they  also  whom  you  have  given  me, 
may  be  with  me  where  I  am,  to  behold  my  glory  which  you  have 
given  me  in  your  love..."  (Jn  17:24) 

Destiny,  life,  glory  and  love  all  came  together  at  the  cross  of 
Jesus.  For  John's  Jesus  the  scene  is  a  mission  accomplished.  No 
wonder  the  Johannine  Jesus  almost  seems  to  orchestrate  the  event 
himself.  Jesus  defends  himself,  carries  his  cross,  and  dies  with  the 
affirmation  on  his  lips,  "It  is  finished"  (Jn  19:30).  This  is  much 
different  from  the  lament  found  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  or  in  the 
prayer  of  surrender  found  in  Luke.  John's  Jesus  dies  when  the  hour 
arrives  for  him  to  complete  the  glorious  work  of  God's  love,  not 
a  minute  before. 


Ideas 

Don's  careful  development  of  these  ideas  and  images  creates  a 
compelling  portrait  of  the  Jesus  we  find  in  the  gospel  of  John.  The 
gospel  as  we  know  is  rich  in  symbolism.  Good  symbols  are  open 
and  subject  to  multiple  interpretations,  yet  somehow  focus  on  a 
central  core  of  meaning.  Don's  commentary  on  the  gospel  of 
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John's  Passion  Narrative  opens  the  window  to  many  facets  of  light 
and  interpretation,  while  at  the  same  time  illuminating  with  laser- 
like clarity  the  central  theme  of  John's  gospel— Jesus  is  the 
embodiment  of  God's  love  who  died  that  all  may  live. 

For  all  the  gospel's  splendor  and  glory,  John's  text  is  not 
without  its  conflicts.  Perhaps  its  greatest  is  the  treatment  of  "the 
Jews".  Throughout  the  text,  John  casts  all  Jewish  groups  that 
oppose  Jesus  into  one— "the  Jews".  "Unwittingly",  Don  says, 
'this  one  motif  has  fueled  the  fires  of  christian  anti-semitism  over 
the  years"  (p  155 ).  The  historical  conflict  between  Christians  and 
Jews  is  given  evidence  in  the  gospel  itself  when  the  parents  of  the 
man  born  blind  fear  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  (Jn  9:22)  and 
when  Jesus  himself  speaks  of  a  time  when  his  followers  will  be  put 
out  of  the  synagogue  and  that  people  will  believe  that  they  are 
offering  worship  to  God  when  they  kill  those  who  are  loyal  to  him 
(Jn  16:2).  Don  recommends  a  greater  sensitivity  to  the  historical 
background  of  the  gospel  and  to  its  theological  message.  Omitting 
difficult  texts  in  public  reading  or  altering  passages  aren't  the 
answers  to  a  better  understanding;  rather,  Don  suggests  better 
study  and  greater  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  "readers",  "listeners", 
and  "preachers"  alike  (p  157). 


Liturgy 

The  richness  of  both  the  imagery  and  ideas  contained  in  the 

gospel  of  John  challenges  both  the  reader  and  the  preacher  to  delve 

into  the  treasures  of  John's  Passion  Narrative  with  care.  As  a 

student  of  both  liturgy  and  spirituality,  I  am  always  fascinated  by 

the  "special  treatment"  given  to  the  gospel  of  John  by  the.  church. 

iThis  special  treatment  is  most  evident  in  the  liturgical  use  of  this 

Igospel.  Much  of  the  tone  of  the  church's  liturgy  is  influenced  by 

I  John.  This  is  clearly  evident  in  Eucharistic  Prayer  IV,  where  actual 
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phrases  from  the  gospel  make  up  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  prayer . 
For  example,  "He  always  loved  those  who  were  his  own  in  the 
world.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  be  glorified  by  you,  his 
heavenly  Father,  he  showed  the  depth  of  his  love." 

John's  Passion  Narrative  has  primacy  of  place  as  the  Passion 
Gospel  selected  for  the  Liturgy  on  Good  Friday.  This  primacy  has 
existed  since  the  fourth  century  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem. 
Because  John's  gospel  is  so  rich  in  imagery  and  symbol  it  is 
designated  for  our  Easter  reflection  on  the  mysteries  of  our  faith 
in  Christ.  Each  year  through  the  arrangement  of  John's  gospel  for 
the  daily  lectionary  of  the  Easter  Season  we  are  invited  to  reflect 
on  the  gospel  message  in  the  light  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  our 
share  in  his  life  through  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  We  are  called 
to  deepen  our  appreciation  for  that  life  received  through  water  and 
the  spirit  (Jn  3,  Easter  Week  2). 

That  same  life  is  nourished  by  the  Bread  of  Life  (Jn  6,  Easter 
Week  3).  We  are  gathered  together  by  the  caring  and  Good 
Shepherd  (Jn  10)  to  know  him  as  our  Way  ,  our  Truth  ,  and  our 
Life  (Jn  14,  Easter  Week  4).  Like  branches  on  a  vine  we  share  one 
life  and  one  love  in  Christ  (Jn  15,  Easter  Week  5).  Through  the 
person  of  Christ's  own  Spirit  now  abiding  in  us  (Jn  14-16,  Easter 
Week  6),  we  are  prompted  to  live  and  pray  like  Jesus  (Jn  17,  Easter 
Week  7).  These  empowering  images  are  presented  to  us  during  the 
seven  weeks  of  the  Easter  Jubilee  to  foster  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  Christ's  Paschal  mystery  in  our  lives  year  after  year. 


Life 

Prayer  and  study  are  at  the  heart  of  a  Passionist's  life.  At  the 
center  of  those  activities  lies  the  mystery  of  Christ's  Passion, 
Death  and  Resurrection.  Our  call  in  the  church  is  to  proclaim  the 
power  of  that  Paschal  mystery  to  the  people  of  our  world  today. 
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Whether  through  preaching,  counseling,  writing,  or  whatever 
pastoral  activity,  our  life  as  Passionists  is  meant  to  be  empowered 
by  the  mystery  of  Christ  and  the  love  he  shared  with  the  world 
through  his  Passion.  The  narratives  of  the  Passion  found  in  the 
gospel  draw  us  to  that  power  and  the  meaning  of  that  event  for  our 
lives. 

The  church  in  general  and  we  in  particular  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Donald  Senior,  our  brother  and  confrere,  for  provid- 
ing us  with  a  fresh,  scholarly  and  reflective  look  at  the  Passion 
story.  His  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  not  only  to  Passion 
scholarship  in  general,  but  to  our  Passionist  spirituality  in 
particular.  His  volume  on  John  is  the  capstone  on  a  solid  piece  of 
work  in  Passion  Narrative  study.  Together,  Don's  four  volumes, 
call  the  church  to  a  deepened  appreciation  of  the  love  of  God 
revealed  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus.  For  us  as  Passionists,  they  both 
challenge  and  empower  us  to  do  what  we  are  commissioned  by  the 
church  to  do— Preach  Christ  Crucified. 
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Thomas  P.  Keevey 


The  Passion  of  the  Earth, 
A  Meditation  from 
Good  Friday  Evening 


"They  (Joseph  of  Aramathea  and  Nicodemus)  took  the  body 
of  Jesus  and  bound  it  with  burial  cloths  along  with  spices, 
according  the  Jewish  burial  custom.  Now,  in  the  place  where 
he  had  been  crucified,  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden 
a  new  tomb  in  which  no  one  had  yet  been  buried.  So  they  laid 
Jesus  there  because  of  the  Jewish  preparation  day;  for  the 
tomb  was  close  by  "  (Jn  19:40-42). 

I  invite  you  as  believers  and  disciples  to  follow  the  spirit  of  God 
to  the  tomb  of  Jesus  on  Good  Friday  evening  around  the  hour  of 
dusk.  We  have  come  to  reflect  on  what  has  taken  place  on  this  day 
centuries  ago  and  on  what  is  happening  today.  For  the  Passion  of 
Jesus  is  not  over— the  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  still  being  filled  up 
in  his  members  and  in  all  creation 
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Through  the  power  of  our  christian  memory  we  recall  the 
crucifixion  and  death  of  Jesus,  the  Lord.  We  stand  with  Mary  and 
John  and  once  again  hear  the  story  of  the  passion.  We  know  that 
the  Passion  of  Jesus  continues  in  our  world  today  as  this  age  inflicts 
upon  itself  the  horrible  sufferings  of  war,  poverty,  prejudice  and 
bigotry.  We  experience  the  ravages  of  crime,  sickness  and  the 
loneliness  of  failing  mind  and  body.  As  we  contemplate  Jesus  in 
the  tomb,  however,  Jesus  enshrouded  and  buried  in  the  darkness 
of  the  earth,  we  know  that  we  are  on  sacred  ground  because  God 
is  here— God  who  is  dead?  who  is  sleeping?  God  who  created  this 
very  earth  and  who  is  now  forming  a  new  creation  in  his 
Resurrection.  But,  God's  earth  is  also  suffering— the  Passion  of 
the  Earth  is  very  real! 

In  the  distance  we  can  see  the  cross,  the  tree  of  ignominy  and 
disgrace,  now  the  tree  of  life.  Ancient  tradition  has  it  that  the  cross 
was  raised  at  the  center  of  the  world— the  place  where  Adam  and 
Eve  were  buried.  Thus,  the  cross  is  the  new  tree  of  life  which 
according  to  the  scriptures  stands  at  the  center  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  at  the  beginning  of  time  and  at  the  center  of  the  Heavenly  City 
of  Jerusalem  at  the  end  of  time.  The  cross  then  has  become  a 
Cosmic  Tree  which  was  beautifully  described  by  Hippolytus, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  in  a  3rd  Century  Easter  Sermon.  He  writes: 

This  tree ...  has  grown  up  into  heaven  from  the  earth. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  the  ...  world,  the  center  of  the 
cosmos.  It  is  held  together  by  the  invisible  nails  of  the 
spirit  so  that  it  may  not  break  loose  from  the  divine. 

What  a  beautiful  image  of  the  cross  as  tree  of  life,  cosmic  cross, 
reaching  to  the  outer  limits  of  space,  stretching  out  to  embrace  all 
the  stars  and  galaxies  and  its  roots  plunging  deep  into  planet  earth 
and  entwining  themselves  around  all  that  is  fertile  and  life  giving. 

The  mystery  of  Redemption  cannot  be  separated  from  creation 
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and  the  Triune  God  because  God  is  one  and  our  scriptures  too  must 
be  read  as  one.  If  we  separate  the  cross  from  creation,  then  we  can 
never  understand  the  Resurrection;  if  we  focus  only  on  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  in  this  world,  then  we  will  always  look  for  a 
better  world  to  come  and  ignore  the  world  around  us— even  neglect 
and  abuse  this  world.  If  we  concentrate  on  the  dead  Jesus,  we  too 
might  fail  to  recognize  Jesus  in  the  Garden.  For,  God  does  walk 
in  the  Garden  of  this  world;  the  Word  made  flesh  is  the  gardener, 
caring  for  all  of  created  life  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

You  and  I  believe  in  the  fundamental  goodness  and  beauty  of  all 
creation.  This  is  the  foundation  of  our  faith.  Yet,  at  no  time,  since 
the  beginning  of  history,  has  there  been  such  an  assault  on  the 
earth.  You  have  no  need  to  hear  statistics  from  me  since  terrible 
warnings  are  in  the  newspapers  every  day.  Decades  of  greed  and 
avarice,  uncontrolled  pollution  and  land  erosion,  centuries  of 
colonization  and  subjugation  of  other  human  beings— even  the 
deliberate  extinction  of  other  species  have  all  occurred  in  our 
lifetime.  Think  of  it!— extinction  means  these  creatures  will  never 
again  inhabit  the  earth.  Extinction  means  forever!  Truly,  all  of 
creation  is  undergoing  its  passion,  a  suffering  largely  inflicted  at 
the  hands  of  the  human  species— you  and  me  for  we  all  bear  a 
corporate  responsibility  for  what  is  taking  place.  The  earth  has 
been  betrayed  by  the  kiss  of  technology,  industrialization  and 
human  progress;  it  has  been  scourged  and  abused  by  carelessness 
and  contempt;  the  earth  has  been  stripped  of  its  trees  and  wild  life, 
crowned  with  thorns  of  human  profiteering  and  economic  impov- 
erishment of  so  many.  The  sacred  land  around  us  has  been 
crucified  with  the  destructive  wounds  of  war.  Allow  me  to 
paraphrase  the  Reproaches  of  today's  Liturgy;  listen  to  the  lament 
of  the  earth: 

My  people,  what  have  I  done  to  you?  How  have  I  offended 
you?  Answer  me! 
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I  have  givenyou  air  to  breathe  and  water  to  refreshyou.  I  have 
nurtured  and  cared  for  you,  given  you  the  fruits  of  my  land 
and  majestic  sights  to  inspire  you. 

But,  you  have  rejected  the  glory  that  is  mine  preferring  waste 
and  pollution.  You  have  seen  my  creation  as  an  object  to  be 
dominated  and  subdued,  not  as  a  companion  and  a  friend. 
You  have  devastated  me  for  future  generations  and  have 
ravaged  my  innumerable  life  forms. 

My  people,  what  have  I  done  to  you?  How  have  I  offended 
you?  Answer  me  I 

Do  I  hear  the  sounds  of  moaning  coming  from  the  earth?  Can 
I  see  Jesus  weeping  over  the  land  as  he  did  over  Jerusalem?  Do  I 
feel  the  Spirit  of  God  brooding  over  the  waters  and  crying  in  the 
wind?  What  shall  be  our  answer? 

There  are  answers  coming  from  different  quarters  of  theglobe- 
from  scientists  and  scholars,  governments  and  politicians,  people 
of  the  rain  forests  and  the  deserts,  people  like  ourselves  who  gather 
tonight  around  the  cross  and  the  tomb  of  Jesus. 

We  must  begin  by  recognizing  and  acknowledging  the  Passion 
of  the  Earth.  We  must  enter  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  see  the 
horrors  committed  in  the  name  of  progress  and  accept  our  role  and 
responsibility  for  being  stewards  of  a  new  resurrected  earth.  We 
cannot  make  a  blade  of  grass  grow  but  we  can  allow  it  to  grow 
(Thomas  Berry)!  This  calls  for  a  spirit  of  compassion.  It  has  been 
said  that  "whatever  God  does,  the  first  outburst  is  always 
compassion"  (Meister  Eckkart).  Imitating  our  God  then  and  in  the 
words  of  Thomas  Merton,  we  see  human  compassion  as  "a  keen 
awareness  of  the  interdependence  of  all  living  beings  which  are  all 
part  of  one  another." 

As  compassionate  christians  we  must  reassert  the  primacy  of 
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creation  in  our  thinking  and  see  the  earth  as  our  primary  teacher. 
All  true  understanding  of  life  comes  from  the  earth:  medicine, 
education,  law,  art  and  beauty— life  itself.  How  can  we  ignore  this 
teacher,  this  mother  and  giver  of  life?  How  can  we  dare  to  say  that 
we  are  created  to  dominate  and  subdue  the  earth  and  that  we  can 
do  whatever  we  please  without  compassion  for  all  other  life  forms 
and  species?  In  one  sense,  we  are  the  stranger!  We  are  the 
newcomer  to  the  earth.  If  you  mapped  earth's  transformation  and 
evolution  onto  the  scale  of  a  single  day,  we  appear  at  one  minute 
to  midnight— we  have  barely  arrived,  yet  what  interference  we 
lave  inflicted  upon  the  earth. 

Yes,  you  and  I  have  to  be  responsible  stewards  of  the  treasures 
)f  this  planet.  But,  let  us  even  go  further  and  discover  once  again 
he  earth  as  friend  and  companion.  To  achieve  this  we  must 
cultivate  intimacy  with  our  environment  as  one  would  with  a 
beloved.  We  need  to  find  our  home  here  and  really  be  at  home, 
rhus,  we  will  respect  what  the  earth  wants  to  be!  And  what  does 
he  earth  desire? 

To  be  seen 

In  its  loveliness 

To  be  tasted 

In  its  delicious  fruits 

To  be  endured 

In  the  severity 

Of  its  disciplines 

To  be  listened  to 

In  its  teaching 

To  be  enjoyed 

In  its  exciting  qualities 

To  be  communed  with 

In  ecstasy. 

(Thomas  Berry) 
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Some  peoples  like  our  Native  Americans  have  always  sensed 
this  oneness  with  the  universe  and  stand  as  witnesses  and  perhaps 
as  martyrs  to  the  sacredness  of  all  created  life.  All  living  things 
become  a  revelation  of  God  for  them  and  as  such,  are  necessary 
for  a  complete  contemplation  of  God.  Desecration  of  nature  leads 
to  a  loss  of  symbols,  an  inability  to  be  silent,  a  disregard  for  all 
that  is  noble  and  good,  including  human  life!  One  of  the  great 
Sioux  Indian  Chiefs  put  it  this  way: 

We  did  not  think  of  the  great  open  plains,  the  beautiful  rolling 
hills,  and  winding  streams  with  tangled  growth  as  'wild. ' 
Only  to  the  white  man  was  nature  a  'wilderness  ■  and  only  to 
him  was  land  'infested'  with  'wild'  animals  and  'savage' 
people.  To  us  it  was  tame.  Earth  was  beautiful  and  we  were 
surrounded  by  the  blessings  of  the  Great  Mystery. 
(Chief  Luther  Standing  Bear) 

Early  Irish  christian  writings  also  reveal  a  oneness  with  nature 
and  an  ability  to  blend  this  sensitivity  with  their  faith.  More 
recently  we  have  the  famous  lines  of  the  19th  century  poet: 

"/  see  his  blood  upon  the  rose 
and  in  the  stars  the  glory  of  his  eyes, 
His  body  gleams  amid  eternal  snows, 
His  tears  fall  from  the  skies. 

I  see  his  face  in  every  flower; 
the  thunder  and  the  singing  of  the  birds 
Are  but  his  voice— and  carven  by  his  power 
Rocks  are  his  written  words. 

All  pathways  by  his  feet  are  worn, 

His  strong  heart  stirs  the  ever-beating  sea, 
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His  crown  of  thorns  is  twined  with  every  thorn, 
His  cross  is  every  tree.  " 

(Joseph  Plunkett) 

We  have  reflected  on  God's  earth,  the  earth  reconsecrated  by  the 
blood  of  the  new  Adam  crucified  on  the  tree  of  life  and  whose  body 
sanctifies  the  earth  as  it  lies  in  the  tomb  waiting  for  God's  spirit 
to  raise  him  up  anew.  As  we  recall  the  Passion  of  Jesus  and 
translate  his  agony  into  the  ongoing  sufferings  of  God's  wonderful 
creation,  we  remember  that  on  the  third  day  the  friends  of  Jesus 
found  the  grave  empty  and  the  stone  rolled  away.  He  is  not  among 
the  dead;  he  is  living.  They  had  hardly  realized  that  the  world  had 
died  that  night  and  what  they  were  looking  at  was  the  first  day  of 
a  new  creation  with  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

We  have  within  our  grasp  to  allow  renewed  life  to  come  forth 
from  this  beautiful  "blue  planet  drifting  through  space,  radiant  in 
the  sun"  (Thomas  Berry).  And  so,  we  confess  and  we  affirm  that 
God  in  the  appearance  of  the  gardener  walks  again  in  the  garden, 
in  the  cool,  not  of  the  evening,  but  the  dawn  (G.  K.  Chesterton). 
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Frank  Keenan 


TWO  THEOLOGICAL 
REFLECTIONS 


A  CHRISTMAS  INFANCY 
NARRATIVE 


When  Herod  was  king  of  Judea,  there  was  a  priest  named  Zachary . 
He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  lived  good  lives  and  scrupulously 
observed  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  But  they  were 
childless:  Elizabeth  was  barren. 

It's  once  upon  a  time 
About  Coleen  and  Al 
Ten  years  of  married  love 
But  still  without  a  child 
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Lost  first  in  '87 

Another  in  '89 

Each  loss  begets  despair 

But  medical  gains  breed  hope 

Fertility  specialist  date 
"In  vitro"  craft  explained 
Six  fertilized  ova  sown! 
With  medical  skill  -  and  prayer! 

Within  a  month:   success! 
Five  ova  had  adhered! 
Coleen  and  Al:   "God's  will!" 
Proud  parents  of  quints  to  come! 

Mary  said  to  the  angel,  "How  can  this  come  about?"  "The  Holy 
Spirit  will  come  upon  you,"  the  angel  answered,  "your  kins- 
woman Elizabeth  has  conceived,  she  whom  people  called  barren, 
for  nothing  is  impossible  to  God." 

But  who  conceives  the  cost? 
At  twentieth  week:  bed  rest 
Coleen  would  bloat  and  swell 
Four  score  of  fluid  pounds 

She  "bonded"  with  Nursing  Staff! 
And  never  lost  her  smile! 
One  selfish  treat  each  morn 
Make-up... and  groomed  her  hair 

Eleven  weeks  she  lay 
Contractions,  cramping  pain 
One  trip  to  Labor  Room... 
Thank  God!   A  false  alarm! 
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Next  week,  a  fearful  shock 
No  monitored  heartbeat  heard 
One  angel  died  in  womb 
A  time  of  grief  and  loss 

A  sound  is  heard  in  Ramah,  the  sound  of  bitter  weeping.  Rachel 
weeps  for  her  children,  refusing  to  be  comforted  because  they  are 
no  more. 

Delivery  Day  at  last! 

Just  over  thirty  weeks 

On  Friday,  September  6 

At  Day  Staffs  change  of  shift 

Two  doctors,  nurses  paired 
Five  groups  with  four  in  each 
Plus  eight  at  Coleen's  side 
Yes,  twenty-eight  in  all! 

An  awesome,  hectic  hour! 
Caesarean  section  art 
Five  babies  checked,  rechecked 
Four  rushed  to  Intensive  Care 

Three  boys,  one  girl  survive 
Four  brand  new  angels  blessed 
Plus  girl  that  stayed  with  God 
Named  "Lindsay  Marie"  by  mom 

They  came  to  circumcise  the  child.  They  were  going  to  call  him 
Zachary  after  his  father;  but  Zachary  asked  for  a  writing  tablet  and 
wrote,  "His  name  is  John."  The  neighbors  were  filled  with  awe. 
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The  Staff  adept  and  skilled 
All  joy  and  smiles  now 
"Congratulations!"  shared 
"As  smoothly  as  could  be!" 

First,  Tim  at  three  pounds  six 
Next,  Dan  at  two  pounds  eight 
And  Jim,  one  pound  fourteen 
All  three:  room  air!   No  vents! 

Girl  babies  are  tougher  than  boys! 
Twas  Meghan  alone  on  vent 
And  only  a  single  day! 
All  knew  she'd  be  okay! 

Big  Al  was  busting  buttons! 
Like  he'd  done  it  all  himself! 
Both  families  were  ecstatic! 
Through  smiles  and  tears:  relief! 

An  angel  appeared  to  shepherds.  They  were  terrified,  but  the  angel 
said,  "Do  not  be  afraid.  I  bring  you  news  of  great  joy.  This  very, 
night  your  Savior  is  born!  You  will  find  a  baby  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes." 

My  glorious  task:  baptize! 
With  Al  from  crib  to  crib 
Newest  Christians:  Tim... Dan... 
Then  Meghan... tiny  Jim... 

Most  beautiful  faces!  Dreams! 
Wee  Timmy's  hair  looked  spiked! 
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And  Danny's  hair  so  blond! 
With  frosted  tips!  Beach  bums! 

Not  heaven  yet,  still  earth 
Coleen  knows,  oh,  so  well 
Two  more  distress-filled  weeks 
Confined  in  bed  again 

Infections,  fevers,  cramps 
Continued  heartache  pains 
Unable  to  hold  her  babes 
Or  see  or  sit  near  them 

And  suddenly  with  the  angel  was  a  great  throng  of  the  heavenly 
host,  singing  praises  to  God:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  heaven! 
Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will!" 

At  last,  good  health  prevailed 
Each  day  a  little  gain 
The  children  grew  by  grams 
Long  visits,  feedings,  hugs 

And  finally,  homeward  bound! 
Young  Tim  the  first  to  go 
Great  day  for  Al,  Coleen! 
Their  lives  forever  changed! 

Please!   Prayers  for  baby  Jim! 
Has  osteomyelitis... 
Youth's  rough  when  kids  are  well! 
It  boggles  my  celibate  mind! 
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Make  prayers  your  Christmas  gift! 
Remember  Al!   Coleen! 
And  Tim!  Dan!   Meghan!  Jim! 
God  bless  them,  every  one! 

When  Mary  and  Joseph  finished  doing  everything  the  Law  of  the 
Lord  required,  they  returned  to  their  hometown  of  Nazareth  in 
Galilee.  The  child  grew  and  became  strong;  and  God's  blessings 
were  with  him. 


LAZARUS  AND  CARA 

There  was  a  certain  man  named  Lazarus  who  was  sick.  He  was 
from  Bethany,  the  village  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha.  The 
sisters  sent  word  to  Jesus  to  inform  him,  "Lord,  the  one  you  love 
is  sick."   (John,  Chapter  11) 

Did  you  ever  crave  a  child? 
So  much  your  taste  buds  ache? 
My  John  and  Susan  did 

The  monthly  hope  . . .  and  crash 
Long  years  ...  so  many  meds 
Then  ...  triplets!   A  family  whole! 

But  triplets  born  too  soon 
At  twenty-six  week's  end 
All  three,  just  one  pound  plus 
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Wee  Patrick  lived  two  days 
On  tenth  day,  Benjamin  died 
Last  angel:  Cara  Kathleen 

Upon  hearing  this,  Jesus  said,  "This  sickness  is  not  to  end  in  death. 
Rather  it  is  for  God's  glory,  that  through  it  the  Son  of  God  may 
be  glorified."  Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her  sister,  Mary,  and 
Lazarus  very  much. 

For  seven  months  she  lived 

But  never  fully  sound 

One  upward  hope,  next  gloom 

First  doctor's  words:  "All  clear" 
Another  would  add:  "But  yet..." 
No  time  to  rest ...  enjoy! 

Her  lungs,  her  heart,  her  brain 
The  tests  were  usually  grim 
Another  mountain  to  scale 

"Care  Bear!"  one  aunt  proclaimed 
"Gibraltar's  Rock"  to  Sue 
So  spoiled  by  all  with  love 

Fesus  said  to  his  disciples,  "Let  us  go  back  to  Judea."  "Rabbi," 
protested  the  disciples,  "with  the  Jews  only  recently  trying  to  stone 
you,  you  are  going  back  there  again?"  Jesus  answered:  "If  a  man 
joes  walking  by  day  he  does  not  stumble,  because  he  sees  the 
world  bathed  in  light.  But  if  he  goes  walking  at  night  he  will 
rtumble." 
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How  strange  are  God's  designs! 
Who  could  have  guessed  the  hour? 
Her  seventh  month  that  day 

The  night  before  was  gift 
Some  popcorn,  video  film 
Much  laughter,  play  with  Cara 

Two  things  their  doctor  sought: 
"To  wean  from  monitor  wires" 
And  "Let  her  cry!  Don't  hold  her!" 

Both  Susan,  John  agreed 
The  monitor'd  never  beeped 
Tonight  they'd  let  her  cry 

Jesus  added,  "Our  beloved  Lazarus  has  fallen  asleep,  but  I  am 
going  there  to  wake  him."  Jesus  had  been  speaking  about  his 
death,  but  his  disciples  thought  he  meant  sleep  in  the  sense  of 
slumber.  Finally  Jesus  said  plainly,  "Lazarus  is  dead.  For  your 
sakes  I  am  glad  I  was  not  there,  that  you  may  come  to  believe." 

From  three  to  six:  deep  sleep! 
When  Susan  woke,  surprise! 
"Our  Cara  slept  right  through!" 

Her  crib  was  next  to  bed 
So  near  that  Sue  could  reach 
And  thought  she  felt  a  stir 

Sue  rose,  bent  low  in  love 
A  gentle  blanket  lift 
"In  order  not  to  wake..." 
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Soft  whisper:   "Cara  ...  Cara  ..." 

My  God!  She's  stiff  and  cold! 

She  can't  be!   "John!!!  She's  dead!!!" 

When  Jesus  arrived  at  Bethany,  he  found  that  Lazarus  had  already 
>een  in  the  tomb  four  days.  When  Martha  heard  that  Jesus  was 
:oming  she  went  to  meet  him.  Martha  said  to  Jesus:  "Lord,  if  you 
lad  been  here,  my  brother  would  never  have  died. "  "Your  brother 
vill  rise  again,"  Jesus  reassured  her.  "I  know  he  will  rise  again," 
Martha  replied,  "in  the  resurrection  on  the  last  day."  Jesus  told 
er:  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  Whoever  believes  in  me, 
hough  he  should  die,  will  come  to  life  again." 

The  E.R.  staff  was  brief 
They  pointed  to  "that  room" 
I  pushed  its  door  . . .  and  paused 

John's  brother,  wife  to  side 
I  nodded  ...  read  their  grief 
Then  went  to  Sue  and  John 

Sue  stood,  but  John  had  knelt 
Between  them  Cara  lay 
All  gray-pink-blue,  so  still 

I  came  near  Sue  . . .  warm  hug 
The  ground  seemed  sacred  soil 
Trespassing  soul,  I  knelt 

/hen  Martha  had  said  this,  she  went  back  and  called  her  sister 
lary.  "The  Master  is  here,  asking  for  you,"  she  whispered.  As 
)on  as  Mary  heard  this,  she  got  up  and  started  out  in  his  direction. 
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When  Mary  came  to  the  place  where  Jesus  was,  seeing  him,  she 
fell  at  his  feet  and  said  to  him,  "Lord,  if  you  had  been  here,  my 
brother  would  never  have  died." 

No  word  had  yet  been  voiced 
John's  sobs  alone  were  heard 
At  last  he  raised  his  head 

John  looked  across  his  child 

Directly  in  my  eyes 

First  words  through  heavy  air 

"Oh,  Father  Frank,  could  you..." 
He  choked  and  swallowed  tears 
"Oh,  could  you  do  a  Lazarus?" 

I  gulped!  John  read  my  mind! 
The  very  prayer  I  prayed! 
ButCaralay  ...  SIDS  dead 

When  Jesus  saw  Mary  weeping,  and  the  Jewish  folk  who  had| 
accompanied  her  also  weeping,  he  was  troubled  in  spirit,  moved 
by  the  deepest  emotions.  "Where  have  you  laid  him?"  he  asked. 
"Lord,  come  and  see,"  they  said.  Jesus  began  to  weep,  which 
caused  the  Jews  to  remark,  "See  how  much  he  loved  him!" 

My  soul  seemed  cobweb  full 
All  musty!  Susan's  voice  ... 
"You  want  to  hold  our  Cara?" 

The  best  and  worst  of  scenes 
I  sat  and  reached  towards  Sue 
Accepting  precious  gift 
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Could  barely  see  through  tears 

Relaxed  at  last,  I  thought 

She'd  always  fussed  and  squirmed 

Contemplative  dream  come  true 
My  arms  enfolding  Cara 
I  could  have  prayed  for  hours 

Die  tomb  was  a  cave  with  a  stone  laid  across  it.  "Take  away  the 
;tone,"  Jesus  directed.  Martha  said  to  him,  "Lord,  it  has  been  four 
lays  now.  Surely  there  will  be  a  stench!"  Jesus  replied,  "Did  I 
lot  assure  you  that  if  you  believed  you  would  see  the  glory  of 
3od?"  They  then  took  away  the  stone. 

My  prayers  were  fierce,  intense 

I  tried  to  will  new  life 

"Rise,  Cara!  Breathe!  Wake  up!" 

Why  miracles  only  for  "crowd"? 
Why  not  for  Susan,  John? 
Why  not  for  me,  your  priest? 

I  wanted  Cara  back! 

Felt  impotent,  helpless,  lost 

"We  walk  by  faith,  not  sight" 

More  faith?  I  asked!  I  begged! 
But  Cara  Kathleen  lay  dead  . . . 
I  could  not  do  a  Lazarus 

esus  called  loudly,  "Lazarus,  come  out!"  The  dead  man  came 
mt,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  linen  strips,  his  face  wrapped  in  a 
:loth.   "Untie  him,"  Jesus  told  them,  "and  let  him  go  free." 
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Kenneth  O'Malley,  C.P. 

Book  Review 


REPORT  ON  THE  CHURCH; 
CATHOLICISM  AFTER  VATICAN  n. 

Richard  P.  McBrien.  San  Francisco.  Harper  Collins,  1992. 
p.263. 

This  book  is  made  readable  by  a  clean  and  precise  type  font,  and 
is  a  well  bound  volume  with  an  attractive  dual  jacket,  and 
gratefully  printed  on  acid  free  paper.  The  volume  itself  is 
)rganized  with  the  reader  in  mind.  It  has  a  very  interesting 
Foreword  by  Martin  E.  Marty,  an  Introduction,  a  Chronology  of 
Events,  the  text  in  twelve  chapters,  a  List  of  Columns,  and  a  very 
iseful  Index  of  Names.  There  are  some  pictures  which  put  faces 
)n  the  names  discussed  in  the  text. 

To  title  this  work  a  "Report"  does  not  do  justice  to  the  scope  of 
his  contribution.  It  is  more  than  an  abstract,  statistical  analysis  or 
i  dry,  sterile,  clinical  probing.  This  work  is  a  collection  of 
heological  reflections  which  were  published  in  a  syndicated 
column,  which  appeared  in  various  Catholic  newspapers  and 
)arish  bulletins  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Each  essay  is 
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clearly  and  concisely  presented  as  is  expected  of  journalistic  prose. 
But  because  of  the  immediacy  newspapers  have,  there  is  a  sense 
of  urgency  and  passion,  that  draws  the  reader  intellectually  and 
emotionally  into  the  topics.  The  " essay " -newspaper-" column" 
style  of  these  writings  lend  to  reading  this  work  essay-by-essay, 
or  chapter-by-chapter.  In  a  word,  serious  theological  reflection 
can  be  read  here  in  a  leisurely  fashion. 

Like  the  "Great  Books"  each  chapter  of  this  book  begins  with 
an  essay,  which  synthesizes  the  subsequent  "articles"  in  the 
Chapter.  In  each  essay,  McBrien  is  especially  good  at  presenting 
all  sides  to  each  topic.  He  tries  to  be  fair  in  presenting  the 
traditionalist/progressive,  the  conservative/liberal  arguments  on  a 
position.  A  difficult  balance  to  achieve. 

This  title  could  very  easily  be  subtitled:  "A  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church  Since  Vatican  II"!  The  titles  of  the  chapters  are: 
Vatican  II,  Authority,  Catholics  in  Conflict,  Ordained  Ministry, 
Lay  Persons  in  the  Church,  Women  in  the  Church,  Church  and 
Society,  Church  and  Politics,  Ecumenism,  Personalities,  Popes, 
The  Future  of  the  Church:  Looking  Toward  the  Third  Millennium. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  recommend  this  book.  McBrien 
treats  some  very  difficult  topics  in  such  an  even-handed  manner, 
that  one  will  be  hard  pressed  to  find  them  discussed  any  better 
anywhere.  To  mention  but  a  few:  the  role  of  authority  in  the 
church,  the  relationship  between  bishops  and  theologians,  has  the 
center  between  being  a  liberal  and  a  conservative  changed  for 
Catholics?,  fundamentalist  impact  on  Catholicism,  the  lay  deacon 
in  the  Church,  the  role  of  women  in  the  Church,  what  it  means  to 
be  Catholic,  and  many  more. 

His  chapters  on  persons  and  on  the  popes  are  a  deja  yu 
experience.  His  unabashed  admiration  and  affection  for  such 
persons  as:  Arrupe,  Congar,  Curran,  Hesburgh,  Hunthausen, 
John  XXIII,  John  Paul  I,  and  Archbishop  John  Whealon,  tell  us 
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a  lot  about  McBrien  himself.  He  very  quietly  reveals  to  us  the 
importance  of  heroes,  and  the  special  qualities  of  good  friends. 
The  final  chapter  "The  Future  of  the  Church"  is  filled  with 
imagination  and  hope!  This  chapter  alone  makes  the  purchase  of 
this  book  worthwhile.  It  reminds  us  of  what  we  are  about  as 
Church.  We  are  signs/sacraments,  the  People  of  God,  called  to 
service,  in  an  ecumenical  mode.  A  great  challenge. 

In  a  contingent  world,  this  book  also  has  its  limits.  Because  there 
are  columns,  there  is  some  repetition.  However,  one  can  not  but 
be  grateful  for  this  fault.  McBrien  repeats  a  couple  of  themes  that 
John  XXIII  in  Pacem  in  Terris  considered  the  characteristics  of  our 
age  to  be:  1 .  The  emergence  of  the  working  class,  2.  The  new  role 
of  women  in  society,  and  3.  The  growing  interdependence  of 
nations.  McBrien  seems  to  think  this  is  a  landmark  statement  worth 
listening  to,  therefore,  he,  with  good  reason,  repeats  his  apprecia- 
tion of  it.  No  doubt  the  Church  might  be  a  better  source  of  unity 
and  healing  in  the  world  if  it  reflected  on  this  document  more 
repeatedly.  Another  characteristic  of  this  book  one  might  find 
annoying  is  that  the  essays  are  titled  with  the  dates  when  they  were 
published.  Even  with  this  as  a  reminder,  one  has  to  remind  oneself 
that  even  though  the  present  tense  is  being  used,  the  person,  topic, 
or  event  being  presented  happened  twenty  or  more  years  ago. 

The  chapter  on  the  Popes  really  could  have  been  merged  with 
the  last  chapter,  "The  Future  of  the  Church."  It  is  something  of 
a  Morris  West  or  Andrew  Greeley  type  essay.  McBrien  tries  to 
prophesy  about  what  the  future  of  the  Church  will  look  like  in  the 
twenty-first  century!  One  thing  he  fantasizes  is  the  next  Pope  will 
3e  Italian,  a  scripture  scholar,  and  very  involved  in  social  justice. 
[t  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  figure  out  that  this  sounds  too 
|much  like  Carlo  Maria  Cardinal  Montini,  S.J.,  Archbishop  of 

ilan,  to  be  just  a  flight  of  the  imagination! 

This  is  a  worthwhile,  readable  book  surveying  the  Church  since 
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Vatican  II.  There  are  many  philosophical  asides,  which  make  the 
reading  of  this  book  a  rewarding  intellectual  and  spiritual  ex- 
perience. It  is  a  very  good  example  of  how  the  North  American 
Church  views  the  Church  and  world.  It  is  ecumenical  in  its 
treatment  of  topics.  The  libraries  for  which  this  title  is  fitted  are: 
Seminary  libraries,  parish  libraries,  and  public  libraries.  Profes- 
sors of  contemporary  church  history  will  want  to  list  this  on  their 
syllabi  and  bibliographies.  Discussion  groups  will  find  the  most 
crucial  and  contemporary  issues  facing  the  church  lucidly  and 
fairly  presented.  In  a  word,  a  very  readable  book,  highly  recom- 
mended. 
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PRESENTING  THIS  ISSUE 

Passionists,  even  when  few  in  number,  have  always  had 
courage  when  they  encountered  the  presence  of  the  Cruci- 
fied. Many  are  the  tales  of  Passionists  visiting  plague  victims, 
fording  streams  in  mission  lands,  and  spending  long  hours 
en  route  to  an  inconvenient  place  to  bring  the  gospel  of  the 
Passion  to  suffering  humanity. 

This  issue  reflects  attempts  to  view  the  charism  of  the 
Passion  in  circumstances  new  and  distinct  to  our  time 
period.  Ardis  Cloutier,  OSF,  presently  director  of  Stauros 
USA,  offers  our  readers  a  vision  of  Stauros  in  light  of  its 
history  and  development.  This  article  was  originally  given  in 
oral  form  to  the  members  of  Holy  Cross  Province  in  the  Fall 
of  1992. 

Michael  Moran  offers  his  own  reflections  on  two  ministries 
he  has  been  engaged  in:  ministering  to  persons  with  AIDS 
and  doing  art.  You  will  find  his  article  an  account  that  will 
touch  the  heart.  Charles  Carney,  founding  director  of  the 
Passionist  Lay  Missioners  for  Holy  Cross  Province,  offers  a 
short  and  helpful  overview  of  this  new  venture  by  Passion- 
ists. Dennis  Gehrlein,  now  completing  his  M.Div.  studies  at 
C.T.U.,  presents  a  picture  of  how  gospel  relates  to  a  particu- 
lar culture.  No  doubt  this  inculturation  issue  broadens  out 
to  every  ethnic  and  racial  community  with  whom  we  cast  our 
lots. 

This  issue  of  The  Passionist  concludes  with  two  important 
book  review  articles.  The  first  is  a  review  of  John  F.  Kobler's 
book  on  Vatican  II.  In  this  review  Theodore  Vitali,  presently 
chair  of  the  philosophy  department  at  Saint  Louis  Univer- 
sity, alerts  our  readers  to  critical  thinking  about  the  process 
still  going  on  as  church  relates  to  modern  world.  Finally, 
James  Price,  also  completing  his  study  at  C.T.U.,  reviews 
David  O'Brien's  book  on  Isaac  Hecker. 


We  want  to  thank  Arthur  Carrillo,  retreat  director  at 
Sierra  Madre,  CA,  for  his  service  to  the  board  of  The 
Passionist.  Art  brought  drive  and  interest,  enthusiasm  and 
creativity  to  our  board  meetings  and  our  planning  for  The 
Passionist.  We  welcome  Robert  Carbonneau  to  the  board  as 
a  member  from  the  Province  of  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross.  Rob 
has  contributed  to  Passionist  life  as  an  historian  and  as  a 
scholar  in  Chinese  historical  study.  His  doctoral  disserta- 
tion, Life,  Death  and  Memory:  Three  Passionists  in  Hunan, 
China  and  the  Shaping  of  an  American  Mission  Perspective 
in  the  1920s,  is  available  from  University  Microfilms  in  Ann 
Arbor,  MI. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  this  issue  of  The  Passionist  be 
dedicated  to  two  generous  collaborators  in  Passionist  minis- 
try and  mission.  As  Ardis  Cloutier  brings  out,  much  of  the 
work,  vision,  dynamism,  and  direction  of  Stauros,  USA 
would  not  have  been  possible  were  it  not  for  Flavian 
Dougherty,  C.P.,  and  Ms.  Judy  Benson.  Flavian  passed  over 
to  eternal  life  in  February,  1990.  His  enthusiasm  and  zeal, 
his  vital  interest  in  people  and  his  passion  for  life  will  long 
be  remembered  by  all  people  connected  with  Stauros.  In 
contrast  Judy  Benson  brought  deep  feeling,  adamant  deter- 
mination for  justice  for  the  disabled,  keen  organizational 
skills,  and  courageous  love  to  her  involvement  with  Stauros. 
Her  quiet,  dynamic  presence  will  long  be  cherished  by  all 
people  connected  with  Stauros.  To  Flavian  and  Judy,  we 
Passionists  say  thanks  and  we  wish  humbly  to  dedicate  this 
issue  of  the  Passionist.  Although  Flavian  has  passed  over  and 
Judy  has  concluded  her  service  as  of  February  1993,  the 
future  of  Stauros  is  vital  because  of  their  past  shaping  of  its 
meaning  and  mission. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  C.P. 
Editor 


Ardis  Clouder,  OSF 


STAUROS:   From  Acorn 
to  Flourishing  Tree 


One  of  the  goals  and  directives  my  staff  and  I  have  been 
given  by  the  Stauros  Board  of  Directors  is  to  strengthen  the 
relationship  between  the  Passionist  Congregation  and  Stau- 
ros. One  of  the  means  of  doing  this  was  to  have  the  Board 
Chairperson  or  me  speak  to  the  Passionists  at  their  regional 
meetings.  I  do  feel  very  honored  to  be  here  and  I  am 
delighted  to  talk  to  you  and  to  tell  you  a  bit  about  what 
Stauros  is  doing  and  plans  to  do.  It  is  my  pleasure  today  to 
talk  to  you  about  Stauros — past,  present  and  future.  The 
past — 1  want  to  review  some  of  the  history  of  the  founding 
of  Stauros,  some  of  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  founded  as 
well  as  some  of  the  programs  Stauros  sponsored.  The 

(This  is  a  transcription  of  a  talk  A  rdis  gave  to  the  Passionists  of  Holy  Cross 
Province  at  their  Regional  Days.) 


present — the  Board  of  Directors  has  some  recommenda- 
tions about  the  Stauros  Notebook  as  well  as  some  other 
suggestions,  and  you  certainly  don't  think  you'll  get  by 
without  hearing  something  about  the  Israel  Program  for 
Persons  with  Disabilities,  do  you?  The  future — the  Stauros 
Board  has  been  doing  a  lot  of  work  on  philosophy  state- 
ments, goals,  objectives,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  some 
of  that.  But  I  think  it's  very  important  that  you  know  that  the 
Board  kept  constantly  going  back  to  the  reasons  why  Stauros 
was  founded,  they  kept  reviewing  the  history  of  Stauros, 
they  wanted  to  make  sure  that  whatever  goals  were  set, 
statements  made,  these  would  correlate  with  the  intent  for 
which  Stauros  was  originally  formed. 

Familiar  as  this  may  be  to  you,  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
we  review  those  purposes  and  take  a  look  at  the  history  of 
Stauros.  I  have  read  and  reread  the  documents,  correspon- 
dence, other  materials  available  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
what  I  say  will  be  accurate.  Stauros  was  formed,  as  you  well 
know,  out  of  discussions  held  at  your  Renewal  Chapter  of 
1968-70.  These  discussions  were  centered  on  how  you,  as 
Passionists,  could  relate  the  problems  of  evil,  pain,  suffering 
in  this  century  to  the  suffering  of  Jesus.  Flavian  Dougherty 
wrote  an  article  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
establishment  of  Stauros,  and  let  me  quote  from  that:  "The 
Passionists  take  a  4th  vow  to  'promote  devotion  to  the 
Passion  of  Christ.'  At  the  Renewal  Chapter  of  1968-70  we 
debated  whether  the  Passionists  were  sufficiently  current  in 
scholarship,  preaching  and  other  pastoral  activities  to  fulfill 
this  vow  effectively  in  this  period  of  history.  Very  specifically, 
how  we  related  this  climactic  manifestation  of  God's  love  to 
the  perplexing  problems  of  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
evil,  pain  and  suffering  in  this  century."  Flavian  went  on  to 
say  that  until  the  changes  brought  about  by  Vatican  II  and 
by  the  Renewal  Chapter,  scarcely  any  attention  was  given  to 


the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  as  an  attack  on  the  causes  of  human 
suffering,  particularly  suffering  caused  by  unjust  social, 
political  and  economic  systems,  nor  had  much  attention 
been  given  to  any  radical  efforts  to  change  these  systems. 
There  was  always  a  strong  emphasis  on  charity  towards 
victims,  but  there  was  not  that  same  emphasis  on  the 
injustices  and  inequities  that  caused  these  conditions.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  to  remember  that  these  discussions  were 
held — that  Stauros  came  about  through  reflections  on  the 
relationship  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  to  the  evil,  pain  and 
suffering  of  this  time.  I  recently  had  a  note  from  one  of  you 
and  the  one  sentence  just  epitomizes  this  so  well:  Alex 
Steinmiller  wrote,  "Thanks  for  .  .  .  sensitizing  our  hearts  to 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus  in  the  NOW  and  the  fruit  of  that 
suffering  which  energizes  our  courage  to  go  among  the 
poorest." 

Stauros  was  conceived  at  the  Renewal  Chapter  but  it  had 
a  very  long  gestation.  It  was  only  formally  established  in  1973 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Passionist  Provincials  in  Belgium.  The 
ideas  and  recommendations  from  the  Renewal  Chapter 
seem  to  have  been  held  in  abeyance  for  a  few  years,  allowed 
to  germinate  and  grow,  and  they  finally  culminated  in 
forming  this  organism  which  was  to  be  called  Stauros. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  and  talk  about  this  title, 
Stauros.  I  think  it  might  be  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
people  do  not  know  that  is  the  Greek  word  for  cross.  Some 
of  the  sisters  in  my  own  community  thought  I  was  going  to 
work  for  StarWars  and  they  were  a  bit  concerned  that  what 
I  was  doing  would  be  directly  opposed  to  our  peace  and 
justice,  and  non-violence  directives.  I  suppose  that  the 
founders  could  have  thought  of  a  name  that  would  be  a  little 
more  familiar,  a  little  more  commonly  used.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that,  to  use  a  trite  expression,  there  was  method  in  their 
seeming  madness.  Possibly  the  word,  Cross,  has  lost  some  of 


its  effectiveness.  The  Cross  itself  is  used  as  decoration,  as  a 
piece  ofjewelry.  To  quote  Flavian  again,  "Paul's  word  of  the 
cross  (the  Stauros)  is  that  it  is  Tolly.'  That  word,  Stauros,  ran 
completely  counter  to  religion  in  ancient  times.  Crucifixion 
was  not  only  a  horrible  form  of  torture,  but  also  a  barbaric 
form  of  torture.  It  was  vile,  shameful,  ignominious.  The  idea 
of  a  crucified  god  was  disgraceful.  The  cross,  the  Stauros,  was 
identified  with  outcasts  and  the  persecuted."  So  Stauros, 
from  the  beginning,  was  associated  with  the  outcasts,  with 
the  persecuted,  with  those  who  suffer,  the  outsiders.  The 
word  is  not  familiar  but  maybe  that's  good — it  makes  us  stop 
and  think  a  little.  Unfortunately,  because  most  people  don't 
know  what  the  word  means,  they  don't  connect  it  with  a 
relationship  to  the  passion  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  what  we  need 
to  do  is  to  market  our  title. 

Correspondence  and  notes  from  that  meeting  of  Provincials 
indicate  that  much  discussion  and  deliberation  went  into 
establishing  Stauros.  The  eventual  decision  was  that  it  be 
formed  in  a  much  broader  context  than  originally  planned, 
that  it  would  be  an  independent,  ecumenical  organization — 
Passionist  sponsored,  but  not  confined  to  the  Passionist 
Congregation.  And  so  Stauros  was  conceived  at  the  Passion- 
ist Renewal  Chapter  and  born  at  this  meeting  of  Passionist 
Provincials.  It  had  its  roots  in  the  Passionist  charism  and  it 
continues  to  be  rooted  there.  Its  purpose  was  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  theology  of  the  Cross,  to  utilize  modern  exper- 
tise in  scripture  and  theology  for  providinga  more  profound 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  the  Cross,  and  to  apply  this 
research  to  the  relevancy  of  the  problems  of  today.  That  last 
phrase  is  crucial,  is  vital  to  any  definition  of  the  mission  of 
Stauros.  Our  files  have  some  of  the  correspondence  carried 
on  between  Passionists,  and  it  is  very  obvious  that  this 
organization  was  never  meant  to  remain  only  on  a  scholarly 
and  intellectual  level,  but  was  meant  to  confront  the  real 


world  of  human  history,  the  real  suffering  that  the  people  of 
the  world  endure. 

Suffering  is  certainly  the  common  denominator  of  all 
people,  anywhere,  at  any  period  of  history.  Suffering  is  not 
a  prerogative  of  the  twentieth  century.  We  need  only  re- 
member the  Black  Plague,  the  wars  that  lasted  for  one 
hundred  years,  the  lamentable  conditions  under  which  most 
of  the  people  lived.  Suffering  is  certainly  a  perennial  mys- 
tery. There  has  always  been  the  constant,  unanswerable 
question  of  why  do  the  innocent,  the  good,  suffer — the 
continual  search  for  the  meaning  of  human  pain.  This 
search  has  gone  on  for  centuries.  But,  despite  unprec- 
edented breakthroughs  in  technology  and  social  systems, 
the  suffering  in  this  century  seems  to  be  greater  than  in  any 
other — the  holocaust,  genocides,  terrible  wars,  mass  starva- 
tion, repeated  acts  of  violence  and  terrorism,  and  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  nuclear  destruction — all  of  these  have 
become  too  much  a  part  of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  day 
and  age.  Through  the  lives  and  writings  of  Christian  mystics 
and  others,  there  is  a  rich  heritage  of  insights  centered  on  the 
Cross.  We  need  to  make  use  of  this  heritage,  but  there  also 
needs  to  be  a  new  expression  in  order  to  speak  effectively  to 
the  people  of  modern  times.  I  believe  that  Stauros  can  be  a 
part  of  this  new  expression,  that,  in  living  out  its  Mission 
Statement,  through  its  programs  and  publications,  Stauros 
can  speak  to  suffering  in  our  own  time.  The  theology  of  the 
Cross,  the  theology  of  suffering  needs  to  be  communicated 
in  an  effective  manner  for  the  people  of  this  day  and  age;  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  suffering  humanity.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  Stauros  was  founded  was  to  support  projects 
that  would  explore  the  meaning  of  this  suffering,  explore  it 
through  scholarly  studies,  but,  and  this  is  a  dimension  that 
is  distinctive,  through  listening  to  the  voices  of  those  who 
suffer,  developing  a  theology  of  suffering  through  the  faith 
experiences  of  those  who  suffer. 


The  brochure  of  Stauros  International  says  that  "schol- 
arly research  has  its  own  special  function...  It  is  not  a  pretext 
for  isolation  and  escape,  it  is  a  commitment  in  its  own  right 
and  it  is  essential...  The  more  pressing  the  demands  for 
instant  solutions  to  present  problems,  the  greater  the  need 
to  reflect  on  fundamental  issues."  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
statement  implicitly  says  that  Stauros  is  meant  to  witness,  in 
a  practical  way,  to  human  suffering,  and  that  while  the 
scholarly  aspects  are  stressed,  and  while  we  can  never  deny 
that  this  is  certainly  essential,  nonetheless  this  foundation 
was,  from  the  beginning,  meant  to  be  relevant  to  the  real 
sufferings  of  people. 

Stauros  was  established  in  Belgium,  in  Louvain,  and  the 
General  Secretariat  is  still  there.  Harry  Gielen  is  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  Each  year  he  puts  together  a  very  extensive 
bibliography  of  articles,  books,  talks,  on  the  Passion  and  on 
suffering.  An  Italian  satellite  focuses  on  sufferingas  depicted 
in  art.  The  establishment  of  Stauros  International  was 
followed  very  quickly  with  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  or 
satellite  in  the  United  States  with  Flavian  Dougherty  as  the 
Director.  He  was  convinced  that  Stauros  could  not  simply 
promote  studies  and  gather  materials,  but  that  it  had  to  be 
personally  involved  with  suffering  persons,  and  he  was 
reinforced  in  this  way  of  thinking.  A  significant  statement  in 
one  letter,  which  I  think  came  from  Thomas  Berry,  is  that 
there  cannot  be  a  "narcissistic  theology  which  reflects  end- 
lessly on  itself  without  confronting  the  world  of  the  real  and 
of  human  history."  Flavian  implemented  his  convictions 
through  sponsoring  the  first  Stauros  International  Ecu- 
menical Congress  on  the  Meaning  of  Human  Suffering. 
Scripture  scholars,  theologians,  sociologists,  philosophers 
and  others  contributed  to  this  unique  program.  It  was  well 
attended  and,  because  of  its  success,  Flave  was  encouraged 
to  sponsor  another  such  congress.  This  one,  held  at  the  UN, 


became  Flavian's  initial  involvement  with  persons  with 
disabilities.  The  UN  declared  198 1  as  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons  and  the  symposium  was  a  preparation 
for  that  event.  Many  of  the  people  involved  in  planning  this 
program  were  persons  with  disabilities  as  were  many  of  the 
attendees.  Through  preparing  for  this  event,  through  hav- 
ing this  program,  Flavian  came  to  realize  the  suffering  of 
persons  with  disabilities — the  misunderstandings,  injus- 
tices, discriminations,  alienations — that  were  a  part  of  their 
lives.  Circumstances  had  conspired  to  bring  him  into  close 
contact  with  persons  with  disabilities  and  this  had  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  the  formation  of  Stauros,  USA. 

It  was  just  about  at  this  time  that  the  Stauros  offices  moved 
to  Chicago  to  CTU.  At  that  time,  as  many  of  you  know,  the 
registrar  at  CTU  was  Millie  Henke,  a  woman  with  brittle 
bone  disease.  Millie  had  attended  the  UN  seminar  and  she 
suggested  that  Flave  do  something  similar  in  Chicago.  Flave 
went  to  a  meeting  of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Council  on 
Disabilities  and  there  he  met  Judy  Benson.  What  happened 
after  that  is  history — Flave  persuaded  Judy  to  come  to 
Stauros,  and  she  remained  for  twelve  years.  As  you  well 
know,  during  the  time  of  Flave's  illness  and  after  his  death, 
Judy,  together  with  Beverly  Wright,  managed  the  Stauros 
office,  handled  the  office  correspondence  and  in  general, 
kept  things  going.  Both  of  them,  but  Judy,  in  particular, 
were  the  mainstay  of  Stauros  during  those  several  months. 
It  was  not  easy  for  them  as,  like  the  Passionists,  they,  too, 
were  dealing  with  their  grief  over  the  loss  of  a  good  friend. 
Their  role  in  the  Stauros  office  cannot  be  minimized.  Judy's 
experience  and  know-how  has  been  invaluable  to  me,  espe- 
cially during  my  first  months  with  Stauros.  While  Flavian's 
involvement  with  persons  with  disabilities  had  its  begin- 
nings before  Stauros  moved  to  CTU,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Judy's  presence  at  Stauros  prompted  Flave  to  continue  this 


involvement.  Both  Judy  and  Flave  were  actively  involved  in 
the  movement  for  the  rights  of  the  disabled.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  their  continued  push  for  these  rights  helped  to 
further  the  cause  of  the  passage  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act. 

I  don't  want  to  repeat  history  that  is  already  well  known 
to  all  of  you,  but  I  do  want  to  emphasize  what  the  effects  of 
the  involvement  with  persons  with  disabilities  were.  These 
effects  were  pointed  out  by  Flave  himself.  The  first  was 
reverse  evangelization:  Flave  regarded  this  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  effects,  and  felt  it  was  essential  to  keep  this 
in  mind  when  reflecting  on  suffering,  on  suffering  people 
and  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  We  learn  so  much  from  the 
people  to  whom  we  think  we  are  ministering. 

The  second  effect  of  this  involvement  was  the  increased 
role  of  the  laity,  particularly  that  of  women.  After  all,  most 
of  the  persons  with  disabilities  were  laity — many  disabilities 
were  an  impediment  to  ordination,  and  in  many  religious 
congregations,  even  an  impediment  to  vows.  These  laity, 
particularly  these  women,  could  speak  from  their  own 
personal,  economic,  social,  emotional,  and  psychological 
viewpoints. 

The  third  effect  of  this  involvement  was  that  it  gave 
Stauros  legitimacy  and  relevance.  Stauros  needed  a  firmer 
foundation  and  the  involvement  with  persons  with  disabili- 
ties provided  it.  There  became  a  point  and  focus  and 
direction  to  the  work  of  the  organization.  However,  even  in 
those  early  days  there  were  some  who  were  concerned  that 
the  mission  of  Stauros  was  to  challenge  the  problem  of  any 
kind  of  human  suffering,  and  perhaps  there  should  not  be 
such  a  definite  focus  on  a  particular  kind  of  suffering. 
However,  it  seems  that  this  concentration  was  needed — it 
established  Stauros  and  grounded  the  organization. 


And  there  were  definite  effects  seen  at  CTU.  The  school 
began  to  recruit  and  accept  persons  with  disabilities,  to 
integrate  them  into  the  life  of  the  school.  Physical  changes 
were  made — ramps  installed,  Braille  markings  put  into  the 
elevators,  accessible  rest  rooms.  Don  Senior  and  Carroll 
Stuhlmueller's  course  on  Biblical  Perspectives  of  Sickness, 
Disability  and  Healing  came  out  of  the  involvement  with  the 
disabled  as,  of  course,  did  the  Israel  Bible  Study  Program  for 
Persons  with  Disabilities.  Don  and  Flavian  led  programs  in 
1987  and  again  in  1989.  A  third  such  program  was  held 
August  26-September  10  of  this  year  with  Don  again  serving 
as  our  capable  and  inspiring  leader.  His  presentations,  his 
explanations,  his  attentiveness  to  time  for  prayer,  for  scrip- 
ture reading  made  it  truly  a  Bible  Study  Program,  not  only 
a  tour  of  Israel.  We  had  10  people  in  wheelchairs,  one  of 
whom  was  also  blind;  we  had  two  other  blind  persons;  we 
had  three  others  who  were  more  mildly  disabled;  we  had  15 
attendants,  including  one  doctor  and  three  nurses;  and 
again,  we  had  the  generous  services  of  Br.  Carl  Hund  who 
repaired  wheelchairs,  pushed  wheelchairs,  secured  wheel- 
chairs on  the  bus,  and  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  While  we 
were  probably  a  curious  sight  as  we  made  our  somewhat 
ungainly  way  through  the  Damascus  Gate  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre — wheelchairs,  ramps,  canes  and  all — 
we  also  presented  a  rather  poignant  scene  on  many  occa- 
sions, such  as  when  we  gathered  at  the  ruins  of  Peter's  house 
in  Capernaum,  and  listened  to  Peggy  Lanigan,  a  tiny  lady 
with  a  congenital  hip  deformity  and  a  lung  disease,  a  Baptist 
by  the  way,  read  from  the  gospel  of  Mark.  There  were  many 
such  moving  experiences  and  there  were  equally  as  many 
times  that  we  were  quite  a  curiosity.  The  brochure  for  this 
program  states  that  it  is  "a  unique  program  of  travel  and 
study  in  Israel  designed  especially  for  persons  with  disabili- 
ties." That  is  certainly  true,  but  I  suspect  that  if  anyone  saw 


Don's  itinerary,  he  or  she  would  never,  never  suspect  that 
this  program  was  designed  for  persons  with  disabilities.  But 
this  determined  group  just  overcame  all  difficulties  and 
obstacles.  This  may  be  hard  to  believe  but,  except  for  one 
slight  problem  with  one  participant,  the  biggest  problem 
Don  had  was  that  after  we  visited  the  holy  places,  had  our 
scripture  reading  and  our  prayer  time,  our  group  headed 
for  those  souvenir  shops  like  bees  to  honey.  Getting  them  out 
of  the  souvenir  shops  and  back  on  the  bus  and  keeping  to  at 
least  a  modicum  of  the  schedule  was  not  easy.  This  third 
program  had  two  distinct  changes  from  the  previous  pro- 
grams. First  of  all,  the  group  met  in  New  York  for  an 
orientation,  and  they  met  at  the  Riverdale  Retreat  Center. 
The  Passionists  and  staff  there  were  most  gracious  and 
hospitable  to  us,  and  all  participants  recommend  a  repeat  of 
this  orientation.  Secondly,  the  program  ended  with  a  one 
day  tour  of  Rome  and  an  evening  and  overnight  at  the 
Retreat  Center  at  Sts.  John  and  Paul.  There,  too,  we  met  with 
the  customary  Passionist  welcome  and  hospitality.  Kevin 
O'Malley  and  Larry  Finn  were  most  gracious  to  us  as  were 
the  members  of  the  retreat  house  staff.  They  served  us  a 
wonderful  supper  in  this  marvelous  old  refectory.  And  they 
served  us  ham.  After  two  weeks  of  kosher  food,  that  ham 
tasted  so  good.  The  Passionist  connections  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  program  were  truly  memorable  experiences. 
These  have  been  some  of  the  activities  that  Stauros  spon- 
sored as  a  result  of  its  involvement  with  persons  with 
disabilities.  But  there  were  other  activities  as  well.  One  of 
these  is,  of  course,  the  Stauros  Notebook  which  was  launched 
in  1982.  I  think  the  original  mailing  list  was  mostly  Passion- 
ists and  Flave's  family  and  friends  from  the  East.  It  is  now 
nearly  4,000,  and  we  hope  to  increase  that  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  Stauros  also  sponsored  symposiums  or  congresses  on 
homelessness,  pain,  and  powerlessness.  It  sponsored  a  play 
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on  the  life  of  Dorothy  Day  that  was  presented  at  Augustana 
Lutheran  Church  in  Hyde  Park.  Stauros  was  involved  with 
the  Ploughshares  movement  and  we  still  correspond  from 
time  to  time  with  Tom  Lewis,  among  others.  So,  while 
involvement  with  persons  with  disabilities  was  the  major 
thrust  of  Stauros'  activities  during  its  first  ten  years  of 
existence,  it  was  not  the  only  focus  and  from  correspondence 
and  notes  that  Flave  left  behind,  I  believe  he  was  ready  to 
move  in  other  directions.  This  would  likely  have  come  about 
through  the  restructuring  of  the  organization. 

This  restructuring  was  in  the  planning  before  Flavian 
became  ill,  but  his  illness  and  subsequent  death  made  it 
imperative.  ABoard  of  Directors  meeting  was  held  in  March, 
1990,  and  this  resulted  in  a  number  of  things.  The  Bylaws 
were  revised,  the  Mission  Statement  was  restated,  the  title 
was  changed  from  Stauros  International  to  Stauros,  USA. 
Stauros  had  been  incorporated  as  a  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion, first  in  New  Jersey  and  then  in  Illinois.  It  continues  to 
have  501c3  status.  The  Mission  Statement  was  restated  but 
the  essence,  the  substance  of  the  statement,  remained  the 
same.  The  Mission  Statement  was  drawn  up  by  Sebastian 
MacDonald,  Harry  Gielen  and  Columkille  Regan  — Sebastian 
gives  Harry  considerable  credit  for  this  Mission  Statement 
but  I  have  a  feeling  that  he  is  being  unduly  humble.  Let  me 
quote  from  a  bit  of  it: 

STAUROS  is  an  ecumenical  research  institute  that  in- 
tends to  investigate  the  challenge  of  human  suffering.  For 
that  reason  it  wants  to  facilitate  dialogue  with  suffering 
people  in  the  first  place.  Their  voices,  instead  of  being 
disregarded  or  silenced,  should  be  listened  to  and  acknowl- 
edged for  their  intrinsic  desire  for  and  direct  manifestation  of 
life. 

In  the  second  place,  STAUROS  intends  to  facilitate 
dialogue  with  the  helping  professions,  to  learn  from  their 
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experience  and  various  skills,  and  to  offer  them  sources  of 
inspiration  for  their  often  demanding  and  stressful  work. 

And  in  the  third  place,  STAUROS  wants  to  promote 
dialogue  with  the  religious  traditions  which  in  the  course  of 
history  have  continuously  tried  to  face  the  challenge  of 
human  suffering.  Within  the  wide  range  of  organizations  and 
institutions  that  are  committed  to  caring  for  suffering  people, 
the  religious  dimension  may  be  regarded  as  a  significant 
perspective.  Not  in  the  sense  that  convictions  are  imposed  on 
people,  but  in  the  sense  that  inspiration  is  drawn  from 
religious  traditions  to  prevent  and  to  alleviate  suffering  as 
much  as  possible,  or  to  offer  perspectives  for  living  it  through 
when  it  proves  to  be  intractable.  These  perspectives  mostly 
come  from  the  life  stories  and  the  attitudes  of  the  suffering 
people  themselves. 

The  Board  envisions  Stauros  as  a  triangle — suffering 
persons,  the  helping  professions,  religious  traditions  all 
connected.  And  it  was  from  this  statement  that  the  Board 
developed  goals  and  objectives,  a  philosophy  for  Stauros. 
And  who  is  this  Board?  When  the  Mission  Statement  was 
restated,  the  Bylaws  were  also  revised  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  expanded.  Prior  to  this  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Stauros  and  the  Members  were  one  and  the  same,  and  all 
of  them  were  Passionists.  The  revised  bylaws  separated  the 
roles  of  the  Members  and  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Members  consist  of  the  Provincials  of  the  two  US  Provinces, 
the  Treasurer  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Province,  the  Executive 
Director  of  Stauros  and  one  other  person  appointed  by  the 
other  four.  Currently  the  fifth  person  is  Sr.  Alene  Perry, 
from  St.  Gabriel's  Monastery  in  Clarks  Summit,  PA.  The 
Members  meet  annually  and  have  the  authority  to  appoint 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  to  amend  the  bylaws.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  have  authority  to  merge,  consolidate,  or  dissolve 
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the  Corporation,  powers  which  are  generally  called  "re- 
served powers."  The  "business  and  affairs  of  the  Corpora- 
tion" are  managed  and  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  bylaws  state  that  the  two  Provincials  shall  be  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  While  that  is  the  only  Passionist 
requirement  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  having  other 
Passionists  on  the  Board.  The  intent,  however,  was  that  the 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be  non-Passionist  and  so 
far  this  intent  is  being  upheld. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  was  appointed  in  the  fall  of 
1990.  The  chair  and  president  is  Ann  Kleine-Kracht  from 
Louisville,  the  Vice-President  is  Bernie  Curran  and  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  is  Michael  Joseph  Stengel.  The  other 
board  members  are:  Bob  Joerger,  of  course,  and  then  the 
Rev.  Nancy  Lane,  an  Episcopalian  priest  who  has  cerebral 
palsy  and  Dr.  Harold  Wilke,  an  armless  minister  who  directs 
the  Healing  Community,  a  group  that  encourages  churches, 
worshipping  communities,  to  become  accessible.  Harold 
figured  in  several  of  Flave's  Congresses,  and  he  was  a  witness 
when  President  Bush  signed  the  ADA.  Two  board  members 
who  either  completed  their  terms  or  resigned  were  Sr. 
Elizabeth  McMillan  and  Stanley  Hauerwas.  Betsy  was  ini- 
tially on  the  executive  committee;  she  is  very  interested  in 
Stauros  and  definitely  left  her  mark.  She  recently  moved  to 
Guatemala  and  is  teaching  in  a  seminary  there.  Stanley's 
term  expired  and  he  said  he  hadjust  too  many  commitments 
to  give  the  necessary  time  to  Stauros.  However,  he,  too,  left 
a  mark  on  Stauros.  He  was  able  to  attend  only  one  meeting 
but  many  of  the  concepts  in  the  philosophy  statement  come 
from  his  very  thoughtful  reflection  at  that  one  meeting.  The 
remainder  of  Betsy's  term  will  be  filled  by  Sr.  Juliana  Casey, 
IHM.  Julie  is  a  theologian  who  was  with  the  CHA  Mission, 
Theology  and  Ethics  Department  and  now  is  doing  some 
free-lance  work.  We  are  in  the  process  of  finding  a  replace- 
ment for  Stanley. 
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The  Board  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1 99 1 .  We 
didn't  have  a  quorum  at  that  meeting,  but  the  lack  of  a 
quorum  did  not  inhibit  the  discussions  and,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  group  was  so  small,  the  energy  level  was  very  high. 
That  first  meeting  set  the  tone  for  the  future — it  was  obvious 
that  this  would  be  an  innovative,  excited,  energized  and 
creative  Board.  Each  time  the  Board  or  the  executive 
committee  meets,  it  grapples  with  these  pivotal  questions: 
How  can  Stauros  fulfill  its  purpose,  its  mission?  What  kind 
of  direction  does  Stauros  take?  How  can  the  directives  of  the 
Mission  Statement  be  realized?  There  was  never  any  argu- 
ment about  the  purpose  of  Stauros.  The  Mission  Statement 
clearly  states  that  it  was  founded  to  challenge  the  problem  of 
any  kind  of  human  suffering,  but  the  problem  of  suffering 
is  so  vast.  Can  we  focus  on  one  kind  of  suffering  and  fulfill 
it  that  way?  Can  we  broaden  the  focus  and  still  have  a  tangible 
frame  of  reference? 

This  was  part  of  the  dilemma  facing  the  Board.  They 
partially  unraveled  this  by  going  back  to  the  Mission  State- 
ment, studying  it,  and  preparing  some  statements  of  phi- 
losophy which  follow  from  the  Mission  Statement.  In  addi- 
tion, they  set  some  specific  goals  and  objectives.  Some  of 
these  are  short-term  and  have  already  been  partially  imple- 
mented, some  are  long-term.  Let  me  share  this  with  you. 

First  of  all,  the  Board  set  two  short-term  goals.  One  of 
these  is  related  to  enlarging  the  Board  of  Directors  and  to 
preparing  a  position  description  for  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Another  is  that  a  Program  Planning  Committee  should  be 
established.  The  Board  is  convinced  that  Stauros  needs  to 
present  some  programs  but  they  realize  that  Board  involve- 
ment in  this  has  to  be  limited — it  is  difficult  as  well  as 
expensive  to  get  the  entire  Board  together  for  even  an 
annual  meeting  and  planning  such  programs  will  require 
several  meetings.  The  program  planning  committee  is  to  be 
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composed  of  both  Board  and  non-Board  members,  the 
members  should  be  local  people.  The  committee  has  not  yet 
been  appointed,  but  there  is  a  chair — Ken  O'Malley.  Ann 
talked  to  him  about  it  and  she  was  so  subtle  that  I  think  she 
was  long  gone  back  to  Louisville  before  Ken  realized  what  he 
was  in  for.  Bernie  Curran  will  serve  as  the  Board  liaison  to 
the  committee. 

The  Board  established  five  long-term  goals.  The  first  is 
that  Stauros  will  sponsor  seminars  on  various  aspects  of 
suffering.  Planning  these  will  very  likely  be  the  first  task  of 
the  Program  Planning  Committee.  Possibly  these  seminars 
might  be  held  at  two  or  three  of  the  Passionist  Retreat 
Centers.  If  this  were  to  happen,  it  would  be  appropriate  that 
these  seminars  be  sponsored  jointly  by  Stauros  and  the 
respective  Retreat  Center.  The  Board  is  thinking  of  a  series 
of  four  or  six  evening  or  afternoon  seminars;  there  will  be  a 
main  theme  and  each  seminar  will  focus  on  an  aspect  of  that 
theme.  The  purpose  of  these  seminars  is  to  assist  people  to 
cope  with  their  suffering.  The  topics  will  be  addressed  from 
a  scriptural  and  theological  framework  and  will  relate  the 
Passion  of  Jesus  to  the  suffering,  the  theological  reflections 
presented  will  provide  the  attendees  with  practical  strategies 
to  enable  them  to  cope  with  their  suffering.  No  one,  no 
matter  how  strong  or  independent,  can  deal  with  suffering 
alone.  Part  of  the  purpose  for  having  these  seminars  is  to  give 
people  the  opportunity  to  share  with  others  who  are  expe- 
riencing similar  suffering,  as  well  as  receive  help  in  accept- 
ing, or  perhaps,  even  embracing,  the  Cross  aspect  that  is  a 
part  of  all  our  lives,  help  in  piercing  the  pain,  and  moving 
into  the  light.  Suggested  topics  include:  suffering  as  experi- 
enced by  the  dysfunctional  family,  having  addicted  family 
members,  seeing  the  deterioration  of  a  spouse,  the  aging 
process,  job  loss  and  resultant  change  in  life-style,  and 
having  to  put  parents  in  a  nursing  home.  These  were  only 
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some  of  the  topics  suggested.  This  goal  now  goes  to  the 
Program  Planning  Committee. 

The  second  goal  is  expansion  of  the  Stauros  Notebook.  We 
hope  to  increase  the  mail  list  and  will  start  by  adding  the 
Pastoral  Care  Departments  of  Catholic  health  care  facilities. 
The  Board  is  recommending  that  the  lead  article  reflects  the 
voice  of  someone  experiencing  a  particular  kind  of  suffer- 
ing, but  that  these  articles  be  prepared  well  in  advance  and 
sent  to  theologians  and/or  members  of  the  helping  profes- 
sions who  will  be  asked  to  write  responses  to  the  lead  article. 
In  this  way,  the  Notebook  will  reflect  the  voices  of  the 
suffering,  of  the  helping  professions,  and  of  the  religious 
traditions.  An  alternative  might  be  using  short  and  suitable 
theological  reflections  found  in  the  writings  of  persons  such 
as  Anthony  de  Mello,  and  others.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  the  lead  article  should  be  of  a  more  scholarly 
nature.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  digress  a  bit  and  mention 
that  the  summer  issue  which  contained  the  article  by  Cassian 
Yuhaus,  "The  Haunting  Face  of  Jesus  in  the  Option  for  the 
Poor,"  was  very  well  received.  We  had  many  calls  and  letters 
and  I  think  that  confirms  that  we  do  need  to  have  articles  of 
a  more  scholar-Ly-nature  from  time  to  time.  Anotherrecom- 
mendation  relating  to  the  Notebook  is  that,  with  permission 
of  the  authors,  letters  of  response  to  various  articles  should 
occasionally  be  printed.  It  is  hoped  that  this  might  promote 
networking  between  persons  who  suffer,  between  theolo- 
gians and  between  members  of  the  helping  professions. 
(One  problem  in  printing  letters  and  comments  is  that  we 
have  a  very  limited  amount  of  space.  We  are  considering 
adding  another  page  to  the  Notebook,  but  have  not  yet  come 
to  a  decision.  Many  people  say  they  read  it  because  it's  short 
and  can  be  read  in  a  short  time.  We  don't  want  to  negate  our 
steps  forward  by  taking  a  step  backward  so  we  need  to  think 
hard  before  we  enlarge  it.) 
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The  third  goal  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  relation- 
ship between  Stauros  and  the  Passionists.  This  may  be 
partially  implemented  if  we  are  able  to  collaborate  with  the 
Passionist  Retreat  Centers.  Having  me  come  to  the  regional 
meetings  is  one  means  of  implementing  that  goal.  The 
Stauros  staff  has  had  annual  meetings  with  the  Passionists  at 
CTU  and  the  Board  hopes  those  will  continue,  and  in 
addition,  I  have  been  meeting  annually  with  the  Holy  Cross 
Provincial  Council.  So  this  goal  is  in  the  process  of  being 
implemented. 

The  fourth  goal  is  that  Stauros  should  collaborate  with 
programs  and  activities  of  organizations  and  institutions 
such  as  the  Catholic  Health  Association,  Catholic  health  care 
facilities,  and  other  appropriate  organizations.  I  am  cur- 
rently corresponding  with  some  of  the  CHApersonnel  about 
such  collaboration. 

The  fifth  goal  is  that  Stauros  should  become  financially 
stable  and  semi-independent.  It  is  hoped  that  the  seminars 
on  suffering  might  be  funded  through  a  grant.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  writing  a  grant  for  a  two  or  three  year  pilot  project 
for  these  seminars,  and  I  am  indicating  that  the  intent  is  to 
have  them  self-supporting.  We  are  also  going  to  try  to  get 
some  grants  for  operations.  In  addition,  as  you  probably 
notice,  we  are  making  a  direct  request  for  donations  to  cover 
the  costs  of  printing  the  Notebook.  Our  Board  spends  a  lot 
of  time  on  ideas  and  on  dreaming,  but  they  are  practical,  too, 
and  they  have  a  real  concern  about  the  funding  for  Stauros. 
We  are  no  longer  receiving  the  rather  large  donations  that, 
at  one  time,  provided  much  of  the  funding  for  operations. 

Those,  then,  are  the  goals  that  the  Board  developed.  In 
addition,  the  Executive  Committee  developed  some  state- 
ments of  philosophy.  These  are  based  on  the  Mission 
Statement  and,  in  fact  follow  from  the  Mission  Statement. 
The  concepts  came  out  of  discussions  held  at  the  April  Board 
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meeting.  The  people  at  that  meeting  were  the  two  provincials, 
Ann  Kleine-Kracht,  Bernie  Curran,  Elizabeth  McMillan  and 
Stanley  Hauerwas.  This  Statement  of  Philosophy  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Stauros  at  their  Decem- 
ber 10,  1993,  meeting.  It  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  the  mission  of  Stauros  to  enable  people  to  use 
suffering  as  an  occasion  to  respond  as  a  community;  Stauros 
must  empower  people  to  be  present  to  one  another  through 
suffering,  even  though  it  is  not  always  possible  to  alleviate  the 
suffering.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Stauros  does  not  embrace  the 
philosophy  of  seeking  suffering  for  its  own  sake,  but  acknowl- 
edges the  inevitability  of  pain  and  suffering. 
Stauros'  further  mission  is  to: 

l)Empower  suffering  people  to  cope  with  their  suffer- 
ing, to  transcend  their  suffering; 
2)Serve  as  a  countercultural  witness  speaking  to  a  soci- 
ety that  struggles  with  its  understanding  of  suffering; 
3)Assist  those  who  suffer  to  have  a  better  quality  of  life; 
4)Encourage  those  who  suffer  to  grow  in  faith  and  in 

love; 
5)Listen  to  the  voices  of  people  whose  suffering  will  not 

go  away; 
6)Be  an  advocate  for  those  who  suffer; 
7)Cherish  the  life  that  continues  to  pulse  in  all  suffering; 
8)Witness  to  the  exclusion  of  suffering  people  and 

promoting  their  inclusion  into  the  community; 
9)  Witness  to  the  exemplary  courage  of  those  who  suffer, 
being  with  those  who  suffer  and  learning  from  their 
experience. 

Bob  Joerger  made  a  very  apropos  and  inspiring  statement 
at  that  April  board  meeting  when  he  said  that  Stauros  should 
mirror  the  Passionist  charism,  that  the  Passionists  should  be 
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able  to  look  at  Stauros  and  see,  reflected  there,  their  own 
charism.  I  found  it  particularly  encouraging  because,  even 
though  Stauros  is  not  confined  to  the  Passionist  Congrega- 
tion, it  is  a  Passionist-sponsored  ministry  and  it  is  very 
important  to  the  people  at  Stauros  that  we  continue  to  keep 
that  special  Passionist  charism.  No  matter  what  focus  Stau- 
ros might  take,  no  matter  what  activities  it  might  sponsor, 
our  hope  is  that  you,  the  Passionists,  can  look  at  Stauros  and 
say,  "This  is  us;  this  is  what  we  envisioned;  this  is  what  we 
wanted  to  happen." 

I  thank  you  for  letting  me  be  with  you  today.  I  love  this 
work  with  Stauros,  and  I  really  cherish  my  close  association 
with  the  Congregation  of  the  Passion. 
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Michael  Moran,  C.P. 


Aids  and  Art: 
Transforming  Ministries 


I.  I  sat  with  Jude  in  a  corner  of  the  smoking  lounge  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  the  Spellman  building  of  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital.  Jude  was  in  his  early  thirties,  and  I  had  been 
journeying  with  him  in  his  fight  against  AIDS  for  about  a 
year  and  half,  since  he  was  first  hospitalized.  The  fight  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  We  had  some  deep  and  beautiful,  some 
painful  and  sad  conversations  during  our  many  visits.  We 
had  spoken  of  his  life — his  upbringing  and  family,  his 
friends  and  lovers,  his  belief  in  God  which  had  deepened 
during  his  illness,  of  death  and  the  afterlife.  We  had  even 
danced  around  the  dreadful  question,  that  deepest  and  most 
mysterious  of  questions:  "Why?  Why  is  this  horrible  thing 
happening  to  me?" 

Now,  however,  we  didn't  say  much.  Jude  was  partially 
blind  from  CMV-retinitis,  crippled  and  in  constant  pain 
from  neuropathy  in  his  legs  and  experiencing  a  growing 
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dementia.  This  day  he  was  confused  and  frightened,  having 
trouble  remembering  where  he  was  and  why.  And  so  I  just 
sat  with  him,  one  arm  around  his  shoulders  holding  him,  my 
hand  brushing  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes,  trying  to  communi- 
cate comfort  and  the  love  I  felt  for  him,  while  around  us 
swirled  the  sounds  of  the  television  and  the  conversations  of 
other  patients  with  AIDS. 

A  man  across  the  room  asked  me  who  I  was.  ( I  dress  in 
jeans  and  a  sweater  for  my  ministry  at  St.  Vincent's — a  better 
chance  to  make  it  through  the  hospital  room  door  of  so  many 
patients  who  feel  rejected  by  organized  religion  due  to  their 
life-styles  and  illness.)  I  responded,  "I'm  Brother  Michael, 
a  chaplain  for  the  Supportive  Care  Program  here  at  the 
hospital,"  and  then  proceeded  to  outline  for  him  some  of  the 
things  a  chaplain  does.  As  I  wound  down  the  description  of 
my  role,  Jude,  who  had  been  listening,  said  to  my  questioner 
and  to  the  room  in  general,  "Brother  Michael  helps  us  to 
remember." 

What  Jude  said,  out  of  his  own  need  to  allay  his  fears  by 
recalling  his  surroundings  and  his  purpose  for  being  in  the 
hospital,  struck  me  forcefully.  "Brother  Michael  helps  us  to 
remember."  Over  the  next  few  days,  Jude's  comment  be- 
came the  subject  of  much  of  my  prayer  and  reflection.  It 
dawned  on  me  that  Jude  had  distilled  the  essence  of  what  it 
means  for  me,  as  a  Passionist,  to  be  involved  in  this  ministry 
to  people  living  with  AIDS,  and  the  reason  I  stick  with  a 
ministry  that  is  so  painful:  Jude's  use  of  the  word  "remem- 
ber" took  on  an  almost  Eucharistic  meaning  for  me.  It  spoke 
of  memory  not  just  as  the  recall  of  something  that  happened 
in  the  past,  but  rather  as  the  contemplation  of  an  act 
occurring  in  the  present,  the  Passion  of  the  Mystical  Christ. 

For  the  past  four  years  I  have  ministered  three  days  a  week 
to  people  with  AIDS  and  their  families  and  friends  in  the 
Supportive  Care  Program  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and 
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Medical  Center,  a  large  hospital  in  the  Greenwich  Village 
section  of  New  York  City. 

The  Supportive  Care  Program  is  an  interdisciplinary 
effort  to  promote  and  achieve  comfort — physically,  spiritu- 
ally and  emotionally — for  terminally  ill  persons,  their  fami- 
lies and  friends  prior  to  the  patient's  death  and  to  continue 
this  care  into  the  bereavement  period.  Emphasis  is  placed  by 
the  program  staff  on  the  patient's  living  to  the  fullest  and 
enriching  whatever  time  remains.  Supportive  Care  has  been 
aptly  described  as  "a  mixture  of  care  and  caring  —  of 
medicine  and  ministry." 

II.  My  work  in  Supportive  Care  with  Jude,  and  with  men 
and  women  like  him,  has  made  real  to  me  as  never 
before  the  heart  of  our  vocation  as  Passionists.  "We  Pas- 
sionists  make  the  Paschal  Mystery  the  center  of  our  lives." 
This  Paschal  Mystery  is  not  only  an  historical  event  but  also 
an  ever  present  reality.  "Our  vocation  as  Passionists  prompts 
us  to  familiarize  ourselves  thoroughly  with  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  both  in  history  and  in  the  lives  of  people  today,  for 
the  Passion  of  Christ  and  the  sufferings  of  his  Mystical  Body 
form  one  mystery  of  salvation."  (Constitutions,  No.  65) 

This  ministry  to  people  living  with  AIDS  is  relatively  new 
in  our  province,  and  at  present  is  still  the  work  of  individuals 
rather  than  a  corporate  expression  of  our  apostolic  activity. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  very  important  to  the  life  of  the 
province  . 

Our  Superior  General,  Jose  Agustin  Orbegozo,  in  his 
recent  Circular  Letter  of  January  25, 1993,  writes,  "We  must 
learn  to  look  upon  life  through  the  eyes  of  an  evangelizer 
who  strives  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  in  order  to  discover 
the  absence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  to 
listen  to  the  interpolation  of  those  who  are  suffering,  allow- 
ing ourselves  to  be  evangelized  by  those  who  are  struggling 
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to  be  human  and  humanizers,  and,  finally,  so  as  to  know  how 
to  introduce  here  and  now  the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel 
oftheCross."(p.  24) 

The  vision  that  the  Gospel,  our  Constitutions  and  Jose 
Agustin  call  us  to  is  difficult.  It  requires  a  continual  conver- 
sion, a  turning  away  from  ourselves  and  towards  the  Cruci- 
fied One,  present  in  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  It  calls  us  to  a 
"being  with"  those  outcasts  and  marginalized  in  such  a  way 
that  we  learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  Passionist  from  them.  (Cf. 
"The  Living  Memory  of  the  Passion",  S.  Breton,  C.P., 
Studies  in  Passionist  History  and  Spirituality,  No.  20) 

These  poor  and  marginalized  ones  are  present  to  us  in 
many  groups  in  our  society,  but  for  me  they  are  epitomized 
by  men  and  women  living  with  AIDS.  In  my  experience  they 
encompass  the  homeless,  IV  drug-users,  prisoners,  gays  and 
straights,  rich  and  poor,  men  and  women.  Not  only  do  they 
bear  in  their  minds  and  bodies  unbelievable  sufferings,  but 
they  often  experience  alienation  from  family  and  friends, 
church  and  society.  They  are  irrationally  feared  and  shunned, 
considered  expendable  and  are  often  the  object  of  violence. 

My  ministry  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  with  AIDS  is 
different  from  others  I  have  done.  The  emphasis  is  not  on 
the  spoken  word,  as  with  various  forms  of  preaching. 
Rather,  I  find  my  ministry  a  "being  with"  them  in  the  face 
of  the  overwhelming  sufferings  mentioned  above,  a  remedy 
for  which  any  words  of  mine  are  poor  offerings. 

It  is  primarily  a  ministry  of  solidarity,  of  standing  with 
someone  who  is  terrified  of  yet  another  gruesome  medical 
test,  so  that  they  are  not  alone.  My  ministry  is  largely  one  of 
becoming  a  friend  to  these  men  and  women  and  journeying 
with  them,  listening  to  the  story  of  their  lives,  stories  often 
devalued  and  ridiculed  by  society.  My  ministry  with  people 
living  with  AIDS  is  one  of  laughing  and  crying  with  them, 
frequently  just  holding  them,  soothing  hurts  and  fears, 
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absorbing  angers  at  hospital,  family,  friends,  lovers,  God 
and  even  themselves.  My  ministry  is  putting  a  human  face 
on  an  institutional  Church  that  has  often  conveyed  judg- 
mental rejection  of  these  men  and  women  rather  than 
mediating  the  infinite  and  unconditional  love  of  God.  My 
ministry  is  "being  with"  loved  ones  and  friends  as  they 
struggle  to  let  go  of  a  parent  or  child,  spouse  or  lover.  It  is 
mourning  with  them  and  supporting  them  through  grief 
and  bereavement. 

This,  concretely,  is  what  the  "Memoria  Passionis"  means 
to  me.  It  is  a  "being  with"  the  Crucified  Ones,  who  are 
crucified  by  AIDS,  being  preached  to  by  their  lives,  being 
stripped  of  any  conviction  that  I  am  somehow  offering 
anything  to  these  women  and  men  from  my  own  fullness  as 
a  Christian  or  a  Passionist.  Rather,  it  is  being  humbled  by 
their  humanness  and  their  ability  to  reach  out  and  help 
another  in  spite  of  their  own  sufferings.  It  is  seeing  in  their 
often  confused  and  broken  lives  a  deep  and  abiding  commit- 
ment to  love  and  to  life  itself.  In  "being  with"  them,  I  am 
discovering  more  and  more  my  own  poverty,  and  in  this 
discovery,  paradoxically,  giving  them,  and  myself,  hope. 

This  "being  with"  the  Crucified  Ones  with  AIDS,  this 
insertion  into  their  lives  and  sufferings  should  inevitably 
lead  the  minister  "outward".  Jude  said,  "Brother  Michael 
helps  us  to  remember."  I  also  want  to  help  others  remem- 
ber— to  remember  that  these  women  and  men  living  with 
AIDS  are  our  sisters  and  brothers  and  their  lives  have  value 
and  meaning;  to  remember  that  it  is  Jesus  who  suffers  in 
them  and  demands  a  response  from  us;  to  remember  that 
suffering  and  death  are  an  integral  part  of  all  of  our  lives  and 
that  ultimately  Life  will  triumph  over  these  evils.  It  is 
important  that  this  epidemic  be  humanized,  that  these 
people  be  viewed  with  the  dignity  they  deserve  as  children 
of  God  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  Christ,  sharers  in  the 
Paschal  Mystery: 
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Jesus'  humanity  is  not  simply  the  humanity  of  a  single 
historical  individual.  It  is  also  the  humanity  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  inextricably  connected  in  the  process  of  history. 
And  this  is  in  two  senses.  The  effect  of  his  life  as  the  embodying 
instance  of  the  gift  of  Godself  is  present  to  every  life  and, 
hence,  to  every  death  within  the  conduit  of  history.  Secondly, 
the  process  that  reached  irrevocable  instantiation  in  the  death 
of  Jesus,  namely  resurrection,  is  not  complete  until  the  entire 
humanity  of  Jesus — the  whole  historical  humanity  to  which  he 
is  connected — is  able  in  the  entirety  of  its  death  to  be  a 
sacramentum  of  the  gift  of  Godhead.  ("Contemporary  Art 
and  the  Expanded  Death  of  the  Human  Jesus",  Xavier  John 
Seubert,  OFM  New  Theology  Review,  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  p.  31) 

III.  I'm  also  an  artist.  Images  of  death,  suffering,  hope 
and  resurrection  have  surfaced  in  my  art  over  the 
past  four  years  that  I  have  been  working  in  Supportive  Care. 
I  am  now  in  the  process  of  producing  a  series  of  drawings 
and  paintings  based  on  this  ministry.  My  own  inner  re- 
sponses to  the  sufferings  and  deaths  of  men  and  women  with 
whom  I  have  worked,  as  well  as  images  of  hope  that  they 
have  shared  with  me,  will  be  set  down  on  canvas  and  paper. 
I  hope  to  show  them  in  New  York  City  in  an  effort  to  raise 
consciousness  about  this  epidemic  which  affects  the  lives  of 
so  many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

Art  is  in  a  privileged  position  to  accomplish  this,  and 
especially  contemporary  religious  art.  It  can  enable  us  to  see 
beyond  the  everyday  aspects  of  life,  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  horrible  facts  of  AIDS,  suffering  and  death,  to  another 
level  of  reality. 

We  can  live  our  lives  under  the  illusion  that  we  are 
fundamentally  different  than  the  person  with  AIDS,  and  in 
fact  most  of  us  probably  exert  a  tremendous  amount  of 
energy  doing  so.  All  of  us,  however,  must  struggle  with  the 
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same  issues:  the  meaning  of  suffering  in  our  lives,  death, 
afterlife,  alienation  from  and  reconciliation  with  various 
facets  of  Church  teachings  and  social  mores,  and  alienation 
from  and  reconciliation  with  family  members  and  friends. 
When  we  allow  ourselves  to  see  beyond  the  safe  illusion  of 
difference  to  the  reality  that,  except  for  the  physical  symp- 
toms and  the  social  stigma,  ultimately  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  people  with  AIDS  and  ourselves,  wonderful 
things  can  then  happen  in  our  journey  through  life.  We  can 
open  our  hearts  to  their  reality  and  to  the  spiritual  task  at  the 
heart  of  our  call  as  Christians  and  Passionists: 

...to  open  up  all  death  to  the  power  of  the  resurrection  and  to 
receive  nourishment  from  the  way  life  has  appeared  in  the 
extended  humanity  of  Jesus.  And  this  no  matter  how  repulsive 
the  humanity  in  question  is  to  us.  Where  we  do  not  do  that, 
there  we  really  have  not  received  Jesus.  And  to  that  extent  we 
do  not  have  life  in  us.  And  this  finally  is  the  urgent  message  of 
contemporary  art's  depiction  of  the  crucifixion,  (ibid.,  p.37) 

IV.  Jude  died  in  January  of  this  year.  I  think  of  him  often, 
especially  our  time  together  that  day  in  the  lounge  on 
"Spellman  7".  His  legacy,  his  gift  to  me  is  very  precious: 
"Brother  Michael  helps  us  to  remember."  He  helped  me 
to  "remember" ,  to  remember  what  is  most  important  in  my 
life  as  a  Christian,  and  to  bring  together  and  focus  various 
strands  of  my  life:  my  vocation  as  a  Passionist,  my  ministry 
and  my  art.  By  his  suffering  and  death  Jude,  gently  but 
powerfully,  ministered  to  me,  to  see  my  brothers  and  sisters 
with  AIDS  as  they  truly  are,  Christ  Crucified,  and  to  risk 
"being  with"  them,  standing  in  solidarity  with  them  in 
their  sufferings.  And  finally,  he  stirred  up  in  me  a  desire  to 
awaken  that  same  memory  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  others 
through  the  images  of  my  art. 
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Charles  Carney 


Telling  Our  Story: 
The  Journey  of  the 
Passionist  Lay  Missioners 


In  the  Passionists'  Provincial  Chapter  (Holy  Cross  Prov- 
ince) of  1987,  the  Passionists  decided  to  embark  on  a  lay 
missioner  program.  In  September  of  1989,  Charles  Carney 
was  hired  to  direct  the  program.  Since  that  time,  47  lay 
people  have  dedicated  a  year  of  their  lives  to  carrying  out  the 
Passionist  charism  by  living  a  simple  life-style  in  small 
intentional  Christian  communities  and  by  workingon  behalf 
of  poor  and  dispossessed  people.  Some  examples  of  the  work 
these  Passionist  Lay  Missioners  (PLMs)  have  done  include: 
teaching  in  Christian  and  Catholic  elementary  schools  in  the 
inner  city;  working  for  more  decent  and  affordable  housing; 
counseling  survivors  of  domestic  abuse;  and  repairing  the 
houses  of  low-income  elderly. 
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PLMs  begin  their  year  of  service  in  August  of  each  year  and 
finish  the  following  August.  They  make  a  small  stipend  of 
$360 — $400  each  month.  (As  we  always  say,  the  pay's  not  too 
good,  but  at  least  the  hours  are  lousy!)  Out  of  the  stipend, 
they  keep  $100  for  their  own  personal  expenses  (like  recre- 
ational events,  long  distance  phone  bills,  etc.).  The  rest  is 
pooled  together  in  a  common  bank  account  out  of  which  the 
community  pays  their  rent,  utility,  and  food  bills.  Because 
the  missioners  live  communally,  they  are  able  to  live  much 
less  expensively.  Thus,  the  agencies  who  hire  PLMs  are  able 
to  do  so  on  a  minimal  amount.  The  services  of  the  PLMs  are 
greatly  appreciated  in  the  economically  disadvantaged  ar- 
eas where  they  work. 

But  service  is  not  the  only  aspect  of  the  program.  The 
missioners  attend  five  retreats  during  the  year.  During  these 
retreats  they  are  challenged  to  integrate  their  work  with 
their  faith,  and  specifically,  with  the  Passionist  charism.  The 
missioners  seek  to  pray  together  in  their  daily  lives,  and  they 
often  build  strong  bonds  of  friendship  with  the  four  to  seven 
other  lay  people  with  whom  they  live.  They  carry  out  their 
work  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Detroit. 

In  addition  to  the  47  missioners  who  joined  the  year  long 
ministry  (14  in  1990,  15  in  1991,  and  18  in  1992)  approxi- 
mately 50  others  have  participated  in  short  term  missioner 
programs.  These  "urban  plunge"  experiences  usually  take 
place  for  a  week  in  Chicago  and  are  designed  to  conscientize 
participants  to  the  realities  of  living  in  the  inner  city. 

In  August  of  1989,  when  I  learned  that  the  Passionists  of 
Holy  Cross  Province  were  looking  for  someone  to  begin  their 
lay  missioner  program,  it  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had 
ever  heard  of  the  Passionists,  much  less  the  Passionist 
charism.  At  the  time,  the  only  thing  this  represented  to  me 
was  a  good  job  opportunity.  Little  did  I  know  that  it  was  to 
become  a  transformative  juncture  in  my  life. 
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I  remember  the  early  planning  stages,  when  Mike  Higgins, 
CP,  talked  about  the  contemporary  Passion  being  lived  out 
today  in  the  lives  of  poor  and  suffering  people.  For  me,  this 
brought  the  charism  down  off  the  intellectual-historical  shelf 
and  placed  it  squarely  into  the  emotional  reality  of  everyday 
life.  When  I  spoke  to  prospective  PLMs,  I  suggested  that  the 
Passion  was  not  just  something  that  happened  2,000  years 
ago,  but  that  it  was  happening  today  every  time  a  person  was 
left  homeless,  hungry  or  stripped  of  his/her  dignity.  I  said 
that  our  program  provided  a  concrete  opportunity  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  by  journeying  with  the  lonely, 
forgotten,  and  ignored. 

In  the  early  stages,  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  whether  anyone 
would  choose  to  join  the  PLM.  After  all,  not  much  in  our 
culture  draws  a  person  to  live  out  the  Passionist  charism. 
Our  culture  largely  encourages  us  to  ignore  the  pain  and 
suffering  in  the  lives  of  others  and  to  go  around  our  own 
pain.  It  demands  that  we  accept  the  realities  of  racism, 
sexism  and  militarism  as  part  of  everyday  life.  It  encourages 
us  to  distract  ourselves  with  the  many  comforts  the  con- 
sumer culture  has  to  offer  rather  than  to  work  for  meaning- 
ful social  change.  It  draws  us  to  escape  through  endless 
hours  of  watching  TV.  Why  ask  why?  Have  you  driven  a 
Ford  lately?  Did  you  know,  you  can  get  Long  John's  to  go? 

In  my  view,  the  Passionist  charism  is  blatantly 
countercultural,  and  that  is  perhaps  why  it  is  so  meaningful. 
The  charism  encourages  us  to  go  against  the  flow,  to  make 
some  sacrifices,  to  die  some  small  deaths  each  day  so  that 
others  may  live  more  fully.  After  all,  when  we  examine  the 
Passion,  it  is  obvious  that  Jesus  was  crucified  for  doing  some 
very  unpopular  things.  He  was  a  threat  to  the  established 
order.  Taking  a  whip  to  the  moneychangers'  tables  in  the 
Temple  was  a  bit  more  than  the  good  old  boys  of  the 
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Sanhedrin  could  swallow.  (I  contend  that  today  you  can 
mess  with  just  about  anything  in  American  culture,  but  you 
best  leave  the  shopping  malls  alone!) 

On  first  announcement,  it  doesn't  sound  very  attractive  to 
live  out  a  charism  that  requires  us  to  go  against  the  grain.  I 
found  myself  wondering  how  in  the  world  were  we  going  to 
attract  people  to  this  way  of  life?  But  mysteriously,  one  by 
one,  people  began  to  appear.  People  of  great  integrity. 
People  of  diverse  backgrounds.  People  of  varying  faiths, 
cultures,  and  ages. 

Eric  Stanton,  after  five  years  of  studying  engineering  at 
General  Motors  Institute,  decided  that  he  was  more  inter- 
ested in  efficiently  distributing  food  and  services  to  low 
income  people,  than  he  was  in  making  assembly  lines  run 
more  efficiently.  He  came  to  Chicago  and  worked  diligently 
as  a  homeless  helpline  coordinator  at  Community  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Organization. 

Melanie  Uhrich  heard  the  message  about  the  contempo- 
rary Passion  at  St.  Isidore's  church  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity. Eventually,  this  lead  her  away  from  tiny  Manhattan 
(that's  Kansas,  not  New  York)  and  into  the  urban  jungle  of 
Detroit. 

Fe  McGrail  and  Carol  Bottomley,  both  in  their  sixth 
decade  of  life,  decided  that  they  would  have  no  part  of  the 
traditional  path  of  retiring  sedately  to  the  easy  chair  and  the 
afternoon  soaps.  Fe  ended  up  in  Detroit  teaching  at  St. 
Stephen's  Elementary,  a  financially  on-the-edge  Catholic 
school.  Carol  ended  up  running  her  tail  off —  teaching  arts 
and  crafts  to  preschoolers  at  FOCUS:  Hope  in  Detroit. 

As  with  any  endeavor  of  this  nature,  the  first  commitments 
are  the  toughest.  Thank  God  for  those  brave  early  pioneers. 
Rita  Tapia,  Gerrie  Bork,  Terry  McNamee,  Deb  Browns- 
berger,  Carrie  McCall,  Dave  Sigmund,  Juji  Woodring,  Claire 
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Mulcahy,  Joe  LaKavage,  and  Julie  Serrone  rounded  out  the 
first  group  of  volunteers.  In  spite  of  some  tough  times,  they 
hung  in  there.  Perhaps  that's  what  the  Passionist  charism  is 
mostly  about — not  running  from  the  tough  times. 

They  came  from  as  near  as  the  south  side  of  Chicago,  and 
as  far  as  Princeton,  Boston,  and  Seattle.  Some  came  from 
traditional  Catholic  families  ...  others  from  Mennonite, 
United  Methodist,  and  Episcopalian  backgrounds.  Others 
grew  up  Catholic  but  had  become  alienated  or  felt  that  the 
church  was  no  longer  relevant  in  today's  world.  One  thing 
became  clear.  You  didn't  have  to  be  Catholic  to  live  the 
charism.  The  charism  was  broader  than  any  particular 
religion  or  faith  style. 

Although  the  PLM  has  had  its  share  of  controversy  and 
struggles  over  the  last  three  years,  I  believe  it  is  truly  a 
blessing  from  God  and  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  has 
provided  so  many  people  a  chance  to  live  out  gospel  values 
in  the  context  of  Christian  community.  It  has  built  so  much 
awareness  of  not  only  the  contemporary  Passion,  but  of  the 
historical  Passion.  It  has  had  a  ripple  effect  upon  not  just  the 
missioners,  but  those  with  whom  they  have  worked.  When 
Mary  Beth  Cafferty  helps  an  elderly  woman  with  her  grocery 
shopping  in  Cincinnati;  when  Joe  LaKavage  helps  a  hurting 
man  find  a  place  to  live  in  Detroit;  when  Kathie  Cronin 
comforts  a  woman  who  has  been  beaten  by  her  spouse  in 
Chicago,  the  Passionists  are  touching  lives  beyond  what  they 
may  have  ever  imagined.  I  am  truly  grateful  to  the  Passion- 
ists not  only  for  setting  the  program  in  motion,  but  for 
continuing  to  support  it  with  their  financial  resources,  their 
prayers,  and  their  presence. 

In  my  own  personal  experience,  the  charism  has  slowly 
integrated  into  my  life  over  the  past  three  years,  even  though 
that  has  not  been  my  overt  intention.  In  the  twelve  step 
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program  that  I  attend,  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  not  avoiding 
painful  experiences,  but  rather  facing  them  squarely  and 
going  through  them.  I  think  that's  what  the  charism  is  about 
in  a  nutshell.  When  my  father  died  in  February  of  this  year, 
I  was  tempted  not  to  deal  with  his  death.  But  the  charism 
taught  me  that  I  would  need  to  face  the  grief  and  go  through 
it  if  I  was  to  heal.  I  knew  there  was  a  resurrection  on  the  other 
side  of  this  personal  Passion. 

In  another  realm,  the  charism  reminds  me  that  when  I  do 
things  that  are  unpopular  and  perhaps  controversial,  it  may 
very  well  be  in  keeping  with  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  I  have 
refused  to  pay  taxes  to  the  military  for  the  last  12  years, 
because  I  believe  we  are  serving  an  unholy  master  in  the 
form  of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  technology.  Reliance 
on  violence  and  threat  of  force,  I  feel,  only  fosters  our 
problems.  The  belief  that  technology  will  save  us  is  idolatry. 

I  have  also  invited  people  to  speak  to  the  lay  missioners 
about  how  the  forces  of  racism,  sexism,  and  heterosexism 
have  held  people  back  and  caused  them  to  turn  in  on 
themselves.  These  stances  have  not  always  been  popular. 
I'm  sure  there  are  some  who  would  label  me  arrogant, 
unpatriotic,  and  misguided. 

But  I  try  to  remind  myself  that  Jesus  didn't  die  of  old  age. 
The  least  I  can  do  is  put  up  with  a  little  criticism  every  now 
and  then. 
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Dennis  Gehrlein,  C.P. 

LUKE 

AND  THE  LAKOTA 


INTRODUCTION 

This  is  a  story.  And  a  reflection.  It's  about  what  I  think 
happened  as  a  group  of  people  left  Chicago  one  Sunday 
night  for  an  experience  which  some  of  them  will  never 
forget.  I  know  I  won't  forget  it.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  one 
of  them. 

The  experience  was  a  visit  to  the  Native  Americans  in 
Mission,  South  Dakota,  and  for  many  including  myself,  it 
was  the  first  time  for  such  an  encounter.  Since  that  visit,  I 
have  thought  and  prayed  a  lot  about  the  events  which  took 
place  during  our  several  days  with  the  Lakota,  events  which 
were  not  only  external,  but  internal  as  well.  Because  you  see, 
the  trip  we  took  was  not  only  a  journey  to  visit  a  special  group 
of  Native  Americans.  It  was  a  journey  within  as,  hopefully, 
each  of  us  came  to  discover  new  understandings  of  our- 
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selves,  our  relationships  with  others,  and  our  relationship 
with  God. 

I  am  a  Passionist,  a  member  of  the  religious  congregation 
whose  charism  is  to  promote  the  memory  of  the  Passion  of 
Jesus.  It  is  an  event  which  we  believe  still  continues  today.  I 
think  it  does.  It's  certainly  not  difficult  to  see  the  crucified 
Jesus  in  the  face  of  a  street  person  covered  with  cardboard 
trying  to  keep  warm  at  night  while  sleeping  in  an  alley.  Or 
the  unemployed  parent  unable  to  support  and  take  care  of 
the  family  and  consequently,  finding  refuge  and  a  friend  in 
either  alcohol,  drugs,  or  both.  Or  the  young  child  who  often- 
times goes  to  bed  unloved,  unfed,  and  bruised  physically 
and  emotionally.  These  are  just  some  of  the  many  crucified 
of  today  who,  like  Jesus,  are  often  ridiculed,  misunderstood 
and  condemned.  Just  as  Jesus  was  condemned  to  death,  so 
are  many  of  these  forgotten  ones  condemned  to  life,  a  life 
that  hurts,  that  doesn't  seem  fair,  that  provides  little  hope. 
This  is  a  kind  of  life  which  is  experienced  by  many  Native 
Americans,  yet  it  certainly  isn't  exclusive  to  them.  Sadly, 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  share  a  similar 
story. 

So  in  many  ways,  the  Passion  of  Jesus  is  still  taking  place 
today.  This  is  why  I  decided  to  write  this  story.  It's  my 
attempt  to  parallel  the  passion  account  of  Jesus  found  in  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  with  our  several-day  experience.  For  I  believe 
that  in  quite  symbolic  ways,  things  which  happened  on  our 
South  Dakota  journey  resembled  events  which  took  place  in 
Jesus'  life  during  his  last  days  with  his  friends. 

I  realize  not  everyone  who  took  part  in  this  week-long 
experience  will  see  or  interpret  things  the  way  I  did.  The 
same  is  often  said  about  the  four  gospel  writers.  Each  had 
different  stories  and  traditions  about  Jesus  which  were 
written  for  their  respective  communities.  I  have  focused 
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primarily  on  Luke  since  several  parts  of  that  particular 
Passion  account  lend  themselves  nicely  to  the  telling  of  this 
story.  So  sit  back,  relax,  and  reflect  upon  a  unique  modern- 
day  version  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  based  on  the  gospel  of 
Lakota.  For  me,  it  truly  has  been  good  news. 

ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM 

Then  they  led  the  animal  to  Jesus,  and  laying  their  cloaks  on 
it,  helped  him  mount.  They  spread  their  cloaks  on  the 
roadway  as  he  moved  along;  and  on  his  approach  to  the 
descent  from  Mount  Olivet,  the  entire  crowd  of  disciples 
began  to  rejoice  and  praise  God  loudly  for  the  display  of 
power  they  had  seen,  saying:  "Blessed  be  he  who  comes  as 
king  in  the  name  of  the  Lord!  Peace  in  heaven  and  glory  in 
the  highest."  Some  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  crowd  said  to  him, 
"Teacher,  rebuke  your  disciples."  He  replied,  "If  they  were 
to  keep  silence,  I  tell  you  the  very  stones  would  cry  out.  (Luke 
19:35-40) 

Unlike  Jesus'  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  our 
small  expedition  arrived  late  Monday  at  Mission,  South 
Dakota,  with  tired  eyes,  stiff  joints,  and  little  fanfare.  There 
were  no  shouting  crowds,  no  waving  of  palm  branches,  after 
a  20  hour  drive  by  van  or  car  (both  of  which  were  stuffed  with 
luggage,  sleeping  bags,  food  and  people)  across  the  Midwest 
and  the  Plains.  Yet  like  Jesus,  our  arrival  probably  did  not 
go  unnoticed.  As  we  had  been  told  prior  to  our  departure, 
there  would  be  unseen  eyes  watching  us  once  we  neared 
Rosebud  reservation.  The  Native  Americans  would  in  some 
way  know  visitors  had  entered  their  land.  It's  difficult  to 
explain,  yet  I  felt  just  that  reality  as  we  got  closer  and  closer 
to  our  destination.  Dusk  was  slowly  turning  into  night  and 
the  last  bright  colors  of  the  sunset  sky  were  fading  when  we 
approached  Mission,  yet  strangely  enough,  I  felt  even  the 
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darkness  was  not  preventing  us  from  being  detectable.  In 
some  ways,  I  think  it's  akin  to  Jesus'  final  comment  in  the 
above  passage.  Even  "the  very  stones"  knew  about  our 
presence,  and  it  wasn't  until  later  in  the  week  that  I  realized 
how  sacred  all  the  things  of  the  earth  are  to  the  Lakota, 
particularly  rocks  and  stones,  symbols  of  our  oldest  ances- 
tors. 

Coming  within  sight  of  the  city,  he  wept  over  it  and  said:  "If 
only  you  had  known  the  path  to  peace  this  day;  but  you  have 
completely  lost  it  from  view!  Days  will  come  upon  you  when 
your  enemies  encircle  you  with  a  rampart,  hem  you  in,  and 
press  you  hard  from  every  side.  (19:41-43) 

Tragic  irony  can  be  found  in  these  words  of  Jesus  if 
applied  to  our  own  experience.  For  in  many  ways,  it  was 
quite  sad  and  sobering  to  see  the  land  of  the  Lakota  for  the 
first  time.  One  could  not  help  but  be  emotionally  moved 
when  realizing  this  proud  nation  of  Native  Americans,  once 
free  to  roam  and  follow  the  buffalo  across  the  country,  were 
now  isolated  and  confined  for  the  most  part  in  remote  areas 
called  "reservations". 

At  the  same  time,  Jesus'  words  to  Jerusalem  take  on 
prophetic  proportions,  too,  since  thousands  of  years  later, 
Native  Americans  will  actually  become  the  victim  encircled 
on  all  sides  by  enemies  wishing  to  eliminate  them.  To  justify 
their  actions,  these  enemies  would  classify  the  Indians  as 
"savages,"  a  deplorable  characterization  which  was  held  by 
many  to  imply  the  Lakota  and  others  like  them  were  inferior 
to  the  whites  as  human  beings. 

Yet  the  real  tragedy  of  the  situation  in  light  of  Jesus'  words 
above  may  be  when  we  come  to  realize  that  the  Lakota  had 
indeed  once  formerly  known  the  "path  to  peace";  neverthe- 
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less,  the  path  of  Western  expansion  and  "progress"  (al- 
though I  use  the  term  cynically)  in  many  ways  overshadowed 
and  nearly  annihilated  that  peace. 

[Unfortunately,  this  latter  stance  toward  progress  has  not 
changed  too  much  over  the  years  as  the  Native  Americans 
are  still  being  oppressed  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side.  Now 
it  is  under  the  guise  of  big  business  and  government  who  are 
trying  to  take  away  various  parts  of  tribal  land  to  construct 
everything  from  gas  wells  to  observatories  and  telescopes.  In 
some  cases,  their  construction  is  actually  a  "destruction"  of 
sacred  sites;  sadly,  it  doesn't  seem  to  bother  the  corporate 
powers-to-be  too  much  since  most  of  the  country  is  kept  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  is  happening  to  the  native  people.] 

Like  Jesus,  once  our  little  caravan  finally  reached  its 
destination,  our  job  was  really  only  just  beginning.  In 
Jerusalem,  Jesus  would  continue  to  preach  the  good  news  to 
all  those  who  would  (and  many  who  would  not)  listen.  He 
would  continue  to  use  parables  to  describe  what  the  reign  of 
God  was  like  and  to  invite  all  to  a  change  of  heart. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  roles  would  be  reversed.  We  were  not 
present  to  preach  but  to  listen  (with  both  head  and  heart)  to 
the  parables  and  stories  of  our  Lakota  hosts.  Tillie,  Francis 
and  others  would  describe  in  narrative  form  what  their  lives 
and  struggles  were  all  about,  especially  ongoing  attempts  to 
realize  and  reconcile  the  good  news  of  Christianity  with  their 
own  deep-rooted  Lakota  spirituality.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  the  "extras"  which  came  with  the  Christian  message  (in 
the  forms  of  certain  laws,  regulations  and  institutions)  were 
not  always  "good  news"  because  many  either  challenged  or 
denied  what  the  Lakota  themselves  believed  in  their  hearts. 

Like  Jesus,  the  Lakota  possess  a  strong  sense  of  their 
identity  and  relationship  to  God.  Through  their  personal 
stories,  through  their  livingout  a  spirituality  in  everyday  life, 
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and  through  their  faithful  commitment  to  one  another,  they 
invited  us  to  a  change  of  heart  in  our  appreciating,  under- 
standing and  accepting  them  as  they  are. 

THE  PASSOVER  PREPARATION 

Jesus  sent  Peter  and  John  off  with  the  instruction,  "Go  and 
prepare  our  Passover  supper  for  us."  They  asked  him, 
"Where  do  you  want  us  to  get  it  ready?"  He  explained  to 
them:  "Just  as  you  enter  the  city,  you  will  come  upon  a  man 
carrying  a  water  jar.  Follow  him  into  the  house  he  enters,  and 
say  to  the  owner,  The  teacher  asks  you:  Do  you  have  a  guest 
room  where  I  may  eat  the  Passover  with  my  disciples?'  That 
man  will  show  you  an  upstairs  room,  spacious  and  furnished. 
It  is  there  you  are  to  prepare."  They  went  off  and  found 
everything  just  as  he  had  said,  and  accordingly  they  prepared 
the  Passover  supper.  (22:  8-13) 

Like  the  disciples  and  their  involvement  in  the  Passover 
celebration,  everyone  from  our  small  group  took  part  in 
preparing  for  a  different  kind  of  ceremony  to  be  held  at 
Tillie's — the  Lowanpi.  Although  the  event  was  to  be  held 
Wednesday  night,  the  whole  day  was  required  to  get  ready 
for  it.  While  some  of  us  went  shopping,  others  assisted  in  any 
way  they  could:  cooking,  cleaning,  preparing  tobacco  ties  for 
the  ceremony,  etc.  Still  others,  like  myself,  were  helping  to 
clean,  paint  and  renovate  Tillie's  old  house  which,  when 
finished,  would  one  day  be  used  as  a  shelter  for  battered 
women  and  children.  In  some  way,  everyone  was  intimately 
involved  in  making  preparations  for  the  Lowanpi  ceremony, 
which  in  itself,  was  a  kind  of  "Passover"  experience.  (Here, 
I  make  the  connection  with  Knitter's  use  of  the  phrase 
"passing  over"  in  his  book,  No  Other  Name,  where  he 
describes  it  as  a  concept  of  both  listening  and  learning  which 
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he  feels  necessary  for  people  to  practice  in  any  meaningful 
inter-religious  dialogue.)  Truly,  whether  we  realized  it  or 
not,  the  Lowanpi  was  a  beautiful  and  memorable  celebration 
by  which  we  were  able  to  "pass  over"  into  an  experience  of 
Lakota  spirituality.  Similarly,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  getting 
ready  for  the  Last  Supper  (though  they  did  not  know  it  was 
"the  last  supper"  at  the  time)  were  about  to  take  part  in  an 
intimate  celebration  of  spirituality  and  communion  with 
their  Lord.  They  would  never  again  look  at  the  Passover 
meal  in  the  same  way  after  this  final  meal  with  Jesus; 
likewise,  I  find  myself  looking  at  Eucharist  in  a  more 
profound  and  meaningful  way  after  the  Lowanpi. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER 

When  the  hour  arrived,  he  took  his  place  at  table,  and  the 
apostles  with  him.  He  said  to  them:  "I  have  greatly  desired 
to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer.  I  tell  you,  I  will 
not  eat  again  until  it  is  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  Then 
taking  a  cup  he  offered  a  blessing  in  thanks.. .taking  bread  and 
giving  thanks,  he  broke  it  and  gave  it  to  them... (22: 14-17, 19) 

I  don't  believe  it's  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  what  William 
Stolzman,  S.J.,  describes  in  his  book,  The  Pipe  And  Christ, 
regarding  the  parallels  between  the  Lowanpi  ceremony  and 
our  Eucharist.  Suffice  to  say,  the  similarities  are  many.  Like 
the  Last  Supper  account,  the  Lowanpi  took  place  at  night  in 
a  private  home  and  was  filled  with  singing,  prayers  and 
communal  sharing  of  sacred  food. 

From  the  time  we  first  entered  Tillie's  after  a  long  day  of 
work,  I  noticed  an  extra  feeling  of  excitement  and  apprehen- 
sion in  the  air.  Once  other  Lakota  family  and  friends  began 
arriving,  last  minute  preparations  were  made  to  ensure  that 
complete  darkness  would  be  our  setting  as  the  ceremony 
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began.  For  someone  like  myself  and  my  conventional  West- 
ern thinking,  it  felt  awkward  covering  the  windows  and 
doors  with  blankets  and  poundingnails  into  the  walls  to  hold 
the  blankets  in  place.  Yet  there  was  a  respect  in  these 
confused  feelings  of  mine  as  well,  a  respect  that  something 
special  and  spiritual  was  about  to  take  place,  something  I 
probably  would  never  fully  understand  but  was  still  blessed 
to  experience  nevertheless. 

After  all  the  community  had  arrived,  the  medicine  man's 
helper  began  to  carefully  set  up  the  altar  near  the  center  of 
the  room.  I  was  sitting  close  by  and  noticed  his  actions  were 
both  respectful  and  deliberate  as  he  arranged  the  various 
materials  and  symbols  with  such  precision.  Once  everything 
was  finally  in  place  and  the  medicine  man  was  ready,  the 
lights  were  turned  off  and  darkness  embraced  the  room  and 
all  of  us  present.  At  first,  I  strained  hard  to  see  what  might 
be  happening,  but  the  darkness  prevailed  over  my  wonder- 
ing (and  wandering)  eyes.  Finally,  I  yielded  and  simply 
allowed  the  blackness  itself  to  speak  along  with  the  other 
sounds  I  could  hear.  Songs,  prayers,  and  several  discussions 
between  the  medicine  man  and  Tillie  took  place  in  the  dark 
as  the  Lakota  spirits  were  also  making  their  presence  known. 
At  one  point  in  the  ceremony,  I  thought  I  had  seen  a  flash 
of  colors  overhead  as  I  found  myself  getting  caught  up  in  the 
prayer  and  spirit  of  the  community  assembled.  The  singing 
took  on  a  different  dimension  as  voices  seemed  to  be  joining 
in  from  every  direction.  Finally,  the  lights  were  turned  on 
again,  and  my  first  reaction  was  to  think  the  ceremony  had 
ended.  However,  I  was  soon  to  find  out  the  celebration  and 
prayer  were  to  continue  in  a  most  symbolic  way. 

Like  what  happened  with  Jesus  and  his  disciples  in  the 
Last  Supper,  much  communal  sharing  took  place  in  the 
Lowanpi  once  the  lights  came  on  as  the  sacred  pipe,  a  bowl 
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of  water,  and  sacred  food  were  given  to  everyone  present, 
beginning  with  the  grandmother  who  held  the  place  of 
honor  for  the  evening.  Nevertheless,  all  of  us  were  treated 
as  equals  as  several  people  came  by  to  serve  everyone  in  the 
circle.  I  felt  an  incredible  sense  of  bonding  and  community 
during  those  moments  and  it  wasn't  until  later  when  I 
realized  how  profound  the  whole  experience  was.  Breaking 
bread  together  at  meal  was  a  strong  symbol  for  the  Jewish 
people  in  Jesus'  time  as  well  as  today;  sharing  the  common 
bowl  of  water,  the  sacred  pipe  and  the  food  are  just  as 
significant  to  the  Lakota.  We  were  eating  and  celebrating  as 
one  community  in  the  Lowanpi  and  the  communion  we 
shared  I  eventually  considered  to  be  still  another  dimension 
of  God  being  made  present  to  all  who  participated. 

THE  AGONY  IN  THE  GARDEN 

Then  he  went  out  and  made  his  way,  as  was  his  custom,  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives;  his  disciples  accompanied  him.  On  reaching 
the  place  he  said  to  them:  "Pray  that  you  may  not  be  put  to 
the  test."  He  withdrew  from  them  about  a  stone's  throw,  then 
went  down  on  his  knees  and  prayed  in  these  words:  "Father, 
if  it  is  your  will,  take  this  cup  from  me;  yet  not  my  will  but 
yours  be  done."  An  angel  then  appeared  to  him  from  heaven 
to  strengthen  him.  In  his  anguish  he  prayed  with  all  the 
greater  intensity,  and  his  sweat  became  like  drops  of  blood 
falling  on  the  ground."  (22:39-44) 

All  of  the  Gospels,  except  for  John,  describe  Jesus  making 
a  visit  to  the  Garden  of  Olives  after  the  Last  Supper  account. 
It  is  in  this  garden  setting  where  intense  prayer  and  com- 
munion with  God  take  place  as  Jesus  struggles  with  himself 
to  allow  the  will  of  the  Father  to  be  the  final  word  during  his 
last  hours  on  earth.  Many  bible  scholars  and  commentaries 
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hypothesize  that  Jesus'  agony  and  prayer  are  described  with 
such  vivid  intensity  because  he  was  in  some  profound  way 
experiencing  the  sin  and  weakness  of  all  humanity.  Ironi- 
cally, it's  only  in  Luke's  gospel  where  he  is  also  described  as 
sweating  to  the  point  where  his  very  lifeblood  was  flowing 
out  of him. 

Although  I  didn't  think  much  about  it  at  the  time,  there  are 
parallels  to  Jesus'  experience  in  the  garden  and  to  another 
incredible  Lakota  ceremony  in  which  we  were  able  to 
participate,  "the  sweat."  Both  embodied  an  intensity  of 
prayer  which  affected  the  participants  spiritually  and  physi- 
cally since  water  in  the  form  of  perspiration  virtually  poured 
out  from  the  body.  Both  were  a  purifying  process  in  their 
own  unique  way.  For  example,  one  could  argue  Jesus  was 
cleansed  of  any  indecisiveness  as  to  what  the  Father's  will 
would  require  of  him  in  the  remaining  hours  of  his  life.  It  was 
in  the  garden  where  Jesus  was  able  to  at  last  accept  and 
embrace  the  cup  of  suffering,  the  cup  which  he  had  first 
asked  the  Father  to  let  pass  by.  Likewise,  in  the  sweat  we  were 
somehow  being  cleansed  of  uncertainties  too,  uncertainties 
about  our  own  lives  and  the  lives  for  whom  we  prayed,  asking 
God  to  continue  to  bless  us  and  those  we  loved  with  divine 
mercy,  forgiveness  and  protection  on  our  respective  indi- 
vidual and  communal  journeys  of  life. 

Also,  both  the  agony  in  the  garden  and  our  sweat  cer- 
emony were  profound  experiences  which  gave  Jesus  and  us 
the  strength  to  continue  and  to  carry  on  the  message  as  to 
what  we  are  all  about — a  people  who  dedicate  and  give  their 
love  and  life  for  others.  Finally,  both  events  took  on  universal 
significance:  Jesus  felt  the  weight  of  all  the  world's  sinfulness 
in  his  agony,  while  we  huddled  together  in  the  sweat 
representing  more  than  just  our  individual  selves.  In  ways 
I  find  difficult  to  explain  by  way  of  words,  it  felt  like  we  were 
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not  in  the  sweat  alone  as  the  entire  world — past  and  present 
(the  former  being  symbolized  by  the  heated  rocks) — was 
somehow  there  with  us.  The  singing  of  Adam  and  Francis  on 
the  first  night  was  just  one  indicator  of  this  since  I  imagined 
I  heard  many  more  than  two  voices  taking  part  in  that  initial 
ceremony. 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  attend  two  sweats,  one  the  day 
before  the  Lowanpi  and  another  the  day  after.  I  was  certainly 
affected  by  both  experiences,  yet  in  quite  different  ways.  The 
initial  sweat  was  one  filled  with  much  apprehension  and 
uncertainty;  I  simply  did  not  know  what  to  expect.  Once  we 
all  were  literally  squeezed  inside  shoulder-to-shoulder,  knee- 
to-knee  and  the  darkness  enveloped  us,  I  was  so  nervous 
wondering  if  I  would  be  able  to  "take  the  heat."  The 
penetrating  steam  was  both  physically  and  emotionally 
draining;  the  songs  were  mystifying;  yet  in  a  strange  way,  the 
prayers  were  soothing.  Adam  and  Francis  were  the  first  to 
begin,  and  their  voices  embraced  the  darkness  with  such  an 
air  of  sincerity  and  humility.  We  each  took  a  turn  praying 
within  the  circle  and  as  a  result,  made  other  people  and 
situations  present  through  our  various  intercessions  and 
petitions. 

Once  the  first  sweat  ended  and  I  crawled  out  on  hands  and 
knees  into  the  night,  I  felt  the  cool  evening  breeze  first  tingle, 
then  dry  my  wet  skin.  I  was  extremely  light-headed  as  I 
stared  into  the  roaring  fire  nearby  wondering  what  I  had  just 
experienced.  Something  had  happened  in  the  sweat  and 
within  me,  but  again,  it  is  difficult  to  put  into  words. 

When  the  second  opportunity  presented  itself  two  nights 
later,  I  wasn't  initially  sure  I  would  take  part.  Yet  when  the 
moment  arrived,  f  felt  differently  and  decided  to  go.  It  was 
while  I  was  in  the  sweat  that  I  realized  what  had  changed  my 
mind.  Listening  to  Adam  speak  to  the  smaller  group  of  us 
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and  thank  us  for  being  present  to  the  Lakota  for  those  few 
days,  my  imagination  travelled  back  in  time:  first,  to  another 
Adam  in  a  different  garden  named  Eden  when  all  of  creation 
was  in  harmony  and  peace;  then,  to  a  different  garden  with 
Jesus,  the  second  "Adam,"who  experienced  an  agony  of 
heart,  mind  and  soul  we  can't  even  begin  to  comprehend. 
Somehow  these  images  of  harmony,  peace,  struggle  and 
pain  have  been  running  around  in  my  head  and  heart  since 
that  second  sweat.  And  as  I  continue  to  pray  and  reflect  on 
what  the  experiences  mean,  I  feel  there  is  some  intimate 
relationship  between  the  Christian  concept  of  creation/ 
suffering/redemption  and  what  the  sweat  is  all  about.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  religious  ritual  with  incredible  signifi- 
cance not  just  for  the  Lakota  but  for  the  entire  universe.  This 
is  why  I  sometimes  imagine  that  even  though  I  have  left  the 
sweat,  the  sweat  has  not  left  me.  I  don't  fully  understand 
what  that  means  yet;  I  may  never. 

JESUS  DIES  ON  THE  CROSS 

It  was  now  around  midday,  and  darkness  came  over  the 
whole  land  until  mid-afternoon  with  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
The  curtain  in  the  sanctuary  was  torn  in  two.  Jesus  uttered  a 
loud  cry  and  said,  "Father,  into  your  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit."  After  he  said  this,  he  expired.  The  centurion,  upon 
seeing  what  had  happened,  gave  glory  to  God  by  saying, 
"Surely  this  was  an  innocent  man."  (23:  44-47) 

In  Luke's  gospel,  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross  immediately 
brings  new  insight  to  the  Roman  centurion  who  watched 
him  die.  The  soldier  declares  Jesus  innocent  of  all  the 
wrongs  and  crimes  for  which  he  had  been  condemned.  And 
it  was  somethingabout  the  manner  ofjesus'  death  which  had 
brought  this  man  to  such  a  realization.  It  was  a  realization 
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which  touched,  and  changed,  the  centurion's  heart  and 
provided  him  with  a  new  understanding  of  what  Jesus  was 
all  about. 

Similarly,  something  within  each  of  us  might  be  consid- 
ered to  have  died  in  South  Dakota  during  our  days  with  the 
Lakota.  If  this  incredible  cross-cultural  experience  was 
going  to  have  a  real  effect  upon  us,  then  perhaps  our 
ignorance  of  the  Native  American  people,  particularly  their 
struggles — both  past  and  present — and  their  spirituality, 
was  beginning  to  be  laid  to  rest.  Or  maybe  a  particular 
prejudice  we  may  have  felt,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, toward  anyone  who  appears  different  from  us 
finally  expired.  Finally,  perhaps  those  "pre"  or  misconcep- 
tions we  might  have  had  concerning  what  really  happened 
in  our  country  the  past  several  hundred  years  were  slowly 
being  removed  as  we  realized  the  numerous  kinds  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  which  have  been  (and  still  are)  directed 
toward  Native  Americans.  Like  Jesus,  these  people  were 
condemned  quickly  for  "getting  in  the  way"  and  for  being 
different.  Unfortunately,  there  were  too  few  white  "centu- 
rions" around  100  years  ago  to  declare  these  people  were  in 
fact  innocent. 

Although  it  was  the  manner  of  Jesus'  death  which  changed 
something  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Roman  soldier,  it  was 
actually  the  manner  and  life  of  the  Lakota  people  and  their 
holistic  spirituality  which  brought  about  a  change  in  us.  By 
listening  to  people  like  Tillie,  Francis,  Adam  and  others  and 
by  being  part  of  their  world  for  just  a  few  short  days ,  we  were 
given  new  insight  and  new  understanding  as  to  what  the 
Lakota  were  all  about,  and  subsequently,  what  we  are  all 
about  too.  For  in  many  ways,  the  ongoing  struggle  they  have 
in  preserving  their  identity  as  a  people  is  our  own  struggle. 
Perhaps  Vern,  another  Native  American,  summarized  it 
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best  weeks  later  in  one  of  our  classes:  "To  be  Native 
American  is  to  be  a  human  being.  And  to  be  a  human  being 
is  to  participate  in  creation."  I  wonder  how  many  non-native 
Americans  can  make  the  same  claim  at  being  a  participant  in 
creation  as  so  many  of  us  continue  to  lose  our  identities  as 
human  beings  because  of  materialism,  alcoholism,  sexism, 
commercialism,  racism,  and  other  "isms"  which  are  part  of 
our  20th  century  world.  Maybe  we  need  to  listen  more 
carefully  to  the  story  and  struggle  of  the  Lakota.  In  the 
process  of  doing  so,  we  may  find  it  is  a  story  about  us. 

For  Christians,  the  significance  of  the  Jesus'  event  in  world 
history  cannot  be  over-emphasized,  yet  it  is  important  to 
remember  the  story  does  not  end  with  his  Passion  and  death 
on  a  cross.  Jesus  triumphed  over  death,  and  his  resurrection 
leaves  us  with  a  hope  which  springs  eternal.  So,  like  Luke's 
gospel  account,  my  story  and  reflection  continue. 

EMMAUS 

Two  of  them  that  same  day  were  making  their  way  to  a  village 
named  Emmaus  seven  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  discuss- 
ing as  they  went  all  that  had  happened.  In  the  course  of  their 
lively  exchange,  Jesus  approached  and  began  to  walk  along 
with  them.  However,  they  were  restrained  from  recognizing 
him... By  now  they  were  near  the  village  to  which  they  were 
going,  and  he  acted  as  if  he  were  going  farther.  But  they 
pressed  him:  "Stay  with  us.  It  is  nearly  evening — the  day  is 
practically  over."  So  he  went  in  to  stay  with  them.  When  he 
had  seated  himself  with  them  to  eat,  he  took  bread,  pro- 
nounced the  blessing,  then  broke  the  bread  and  began  to 
distribute  it  to  them.  With  that  their  eyes  were  opened  and 
they  recognized  him;  whereupon  he  vanished  from  their 
sight.  (24:13-16,  28-31) 
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The  Emmaus  story  in  Luke  is  a  post-resurrection  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  which,  I  believe,  also  provides  some  additional 
insight  for  reflection  about  our  Lakota  experience.  The  two 
disciples  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  were  so  preoccupied 
with  their  feelings  and  emotions  concerning  what  had 
happened  just  days  before  on  Calvary  that  they  failed  to 
recognize  Jesus  in  their  midst  even  as  he  talked  and  walked 
with  them  along  the  road.  It  was  only  later  when  Jesus  sat 
down  at  table  and  broke  bread  with  them  that  their  eyes  were 
opened  as  to  who  was  in  their  presence.  This  was  a  miracle 
unto  itself.  Yet,  perhaps  the  real  miracle  of  the  story  for  us 
to  consider  may  be  this:  two  people,  probably  friends,  were 
deeply  absorbed  in  their  own  grief  and  confusion;  neverthe- 
less, they  reached  out  to  a  stranger  on  the  road  and  invited 
him  to  stay  and  spend  the  evening  with  them.  They  were  in 
fact  demonstrating  a  kind  of  hospitality  to  another,  and  in 
the  process  of  doing  so,  Jesus  appeared  to  them. 

Likewise,  our  days  in  South  Dakota  were  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  hospitality  which  was  particularly  lived  out  by  Tillie 
who  invited  us  into  her  home,  her  family,  and  her  story.  And 
in  some  ways,  our  small  group  from  Chicago  was  like  the 
Emmaus  disciples  as  we  travelled  on  the  road  with  minds  full 
of  concern,  apprehension,  and  excitement  about  what  we 
might  see,  hear  and  experience  during  the  week.  Even  as  we 
were  taking  part  in  the  different  ceremonies,  some  of  us  were 
still  puzzled  and  perplexed  about  what  was  going  on  and 
why.  Yet  in  hindsight,  I  think  what  was  really  going  on  was 
the  slow  opening  of  our  own  eyes  (but  only  if  we  did  not 
resist)  to  a  different  understanding  of  what  "God"  might  be 
all  about.  Perhaps  the  real  miracle  of  our  experience  was  a 
growing  awareness  of  God's  diverse  presence  in  the  world 
and  the  realization  that  the  spirit  of  the  resurrected  Jesus 
had  somehow  been  made  present  to  us  in  the  ceremonies, 
hospitality,  and  love  of  the  Lakota. 
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THE  ASCENSION 

Then  he  led  them  out  near  Bethany,  and  with  hands  up- 
raised, blessed  them.  As  he  blessed,  he  left  them  and  was 
taken  up  to  heaven.  They  fell  down  to  do  him  reverence,  then 
returned  to  Jerusalem  filled  with  joy.  There  they  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Temple  constantly,  speaking  the  praises  of  God. 
(24:50-53) 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  concludes  with  the  disciples  back  in 
Jerusalem  after  Jesus  had  ascended  into  heaven.  The  evan- 
gelist describes  them  as  being  "filled  with  joy"  after  this  last 
encounter  with  Jesus,  who  empowers  them  to  speak  God's 
praises  constantly.  And  the  disciples  do  just  that,  as  the 
second  half  of  Luke's  writings,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
describe  the  development  and  growth  of  the  early  Christian 
communities  because  of  people  like  Peter,  Paul,  Barnabas 
and  others. 

Just  as  the  disciples  were  filled  with  emotions  from  their 
experiences  with  the  resurrected  Jesus,  many  from  our  little 
band  of  travelers  were  loaded  with  them  after  our  encounter 
with  the  Lakota.  I  know  I,  for  one,  returned  to  Chicago  with 
all  kinds  of  feelings  inside — joy,  awe,  wonder  and  thanksgiv- 
ing, to  name  just  a  few.  And  yet  I  returned  with  many 
questions  and  concerns  because  my  previous  concept  and 
understanding  of  God  had  been  stretched  and  challenged 
during  those  several  days  at  the  reservation.  I,  first  hand, 
had  the  opportunity  to  experience  the  spirituality  and 
sacredness  of  the  Lakota  and  their  rituals,  and  both  spoke 
"the  praises  of  God"  in  ways  I  never  before  imagined.  As  a 
result,  I  considered  the  entire  trip  to  be  a  blessing,  which  is 
one  of  the  words  I  frequently  find  myself  using  when 
responding  to  people  who  ask  me  about  my  experience.  I 
guess  in  some  ways  that  too  is  akin  to  "speaking  the  praises 
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of  God"  (like  the  disciples  in  the  temple),  since  both  the 
disciples  and  myself  were  affected  by  an  unexpected  and 
intimate  communion  with  God. 

A  FINAL  LOOK  AT  THE  JOURNEY 

Throughout  the  gospel  of  Luke,  the  theme  of  journey 
predominates.  It  is  found  not  only  in  Jesus'  journey  to 
Jerusalem  (where  he  must  face  his  Passion  and  death),  but 
also  in  his  ultimate  journey  to  the  Father  with  his  resurrec- 
tion. In  the  same  manner,  our  South  Dakota  experience  was 
more  than  just  a  simple  journey  to  visit  the  Lakota.  As  I 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  it  was  a  journey 
within  for  each  of  us  who  really  took  part  in  the  experience 
and  let  it  become  part  of  us.  We  were  all  being  exposed,  many 
for  the  first  time,  to  a  religion  and  spirituality  of  a  Native 
American  people  who  have  somehow  managed  to  keep 
themselves  together  despite  a  world  trying  hard  (both 
consciously  and  unconsciously)  to  tear  them  apart.  The 
identity  of  the  Lakota  people  is  intimately  tied  into  their 
understanding  and  relationship  with  God.  It's  a  God  who 
has  been  both  faithful  and  loving  to  the  Lakota  as  they  have 
been  faithful  and  loving  in  return. 

And  what  about  those  of  us  who  call  ourselves  Catholic, 
Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  etc.?  Is  our  identity  as  Christians, 
and  even  more  generally,  as  human  beings,  intimately  tied 
into  our  own  relationship  with  God?  These  are  all  significant 
questions  each  person  must  be  able  to  take  to  heart,  because 
ultimately  our  relationship  with  God  says  a  lot  about  our 
relationship  to  others  (and  vice  versa),  whether  they  believe 
the  same  or  differently  than  we  do. 

In  the  movie,  Dances  With  Wolves,  this  parallel  between 
self-identity  and  relationships  (with  others  and  God)  is 
beautifully  expressed  in  one  encounter  between  a  Lakota 
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holy  man  and  the  main  character  played  by  Kevin  Costner. 
In  my  best  paraphrasing  ability...  the  holy  man,  gifted  with 
wisdom  and  an  open  mind  and  heart  throughout  the  movie, 
explains  to  Costner  that  there  are  many  trails  a  person  can 
take  in  life.  But  only  one  leads  to  what  it  means  to  be  a  true 
human  being.  The  Lakota  holy  man  says  he  believes  Costner 
is  on  that  trail. 

I  was  particularly  touched  by  this  scene  in  the  movie 
because  I  heard  it  echo  similar  feelings  inside  of  me  since  this 
class  has  begun,  and  primarily  since  my  South  Dakota 
experience.  To  be  a  true  human  being  is  to  really  enter  into 
relationships  with  others  and  to  allow  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  to  reveal  itself.  The  Divine  can  certainly  be  inter- 
preted in  many  different  ways  and  have  different  names,  yet 
it  is  so  deeply  integrated  into  our  humanness.  The  mystery 
of  God  is  tied  into  the  mystery  of  being  human.  And  if  I've 
learned  anything  at  all,  it  is  this:  to  be  human  is  to  "be  for 
one  another".  Jesus  demonstrated  what  this  meant  through- 
out his  life,  but  especially  by  his  Passion  and  death.  He  could 
have  come  down  from  the  cross  (his  critics  wanted  him  to)  yet 
he  knew  this  was  where  his  own  journey  on  earth  was  to  end. 
So  he  remained  hanging  there  and  suffering  until  the  end, 
and  in  doing  so,  revealed  the  greatest  love  story  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Being  human;  entering  into  relationships  with  others; 
knowing  one's  self-identity  and  living  it  out;  suffering  for 
and  with  others;  participating  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus  (maybe 
without  even  knowing  who  Jesus  was  and  is) — these  are  all 
characteristics  of  every  human  being's  journey  in  life.  I  know 
now  they  also  capture  a  significant  part  of  the  Lakota  people 
too,  for  I  have  experienced  them  as  a  people  filled  with 
passion,  and  a  people  who  live  out  the  Passion.  Their  story 
of  oppression  (like  so  many  others)  is  part  of  our  story 
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because  in  some  ways,  we  are  all  intimately  linked  together. 
We  are  brother  and  sister  travelers  on  this  planet  Earth, 
though  we  do  not  always  think  in  such  global  terms.  Hope- 
fully, this  awareness  of  our  communion  will  happen  in  the 
years  ahead.  Our  very  survival  depends  on  it. 

Finally,  my  trip  to  South  Dakota  and  a  course  such  as  this 
have  provided  me  with  invaluable  hands-on  learning  as  to 
how  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  present  in  so  many  cultures  and 
so  many  peoples.  It's  a  matter  of  perspective  too,  for  I  cannot 
look  on  the  stranger  as  a  person  who  has  little  to  contribute 
to  my  life.  If  anything,  my  life  is  incomplete  and  unfulfilled 
without  my  being  in  touch  with  others,  particularly  those 
who  think  and  appear  differently  than  I.  If  God  has  anything 
to  say  about  it,  one  day  all  humanity  will  speak  and  truly 
understand  what  it  means  to  say, "  Mhakuyeoyasin."  For  we 
all  are  relatives. 
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Theodore  Vitali,  C.P. 

VATICAN  II  AND  THE 
COMPLEXITIES  OF 
THE  MODERN  WORLD 


John  F.  Kobler's  Vatican  II,  Theophany  and  the  Phenom- 
enon of  Man:  The  Council's  Pastoral  Servant  Leader  Theol- 
ogy for  the  Third  Millennium  (NY:  Peter  Lang,  1991)  is  an 
outstanding  scholarly  treatment  of  the  pastoral  theology  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Kobler  offers  the  kind  of 
scholarship  and  rigorous  interpretation  of  Vatican  II  needed 
for  the  reinvigoration  of  the  renewal  effort  of  the  Church 
and  especially  religious  communities  within  the  Church. 

Part  I  is  fairly  understandable  to  a  general  readership 
familiar  with  the  theological  and  philosophical  language 
used  in  the  Church.  Part  II,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  technical 
discussion  of  the  philosophical  and  theological  structure  of 
Vatican  IPs  pastoral  theology.  In  my  opinion,  chapters  five 
and  six  are  Kobler's  most  important  contribution  to  Vatican 
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II  literature.  In  these  chapters  he  analyzes  Paul  VI's  opening 
remarks  at  the  second  session  of  the  Council,  his  encyclical 
Ecclesiam  Suam,  and  the  developmental  logic  of  Lumen 
Gentium  (the  document  on  the  Church).  Kobler  discovers  in 
these  important  texts  the  theological  architectonic  which 
frames  Vatican  II  's  effort  at  renewal. 

In  this  article  I  will  try  to  present  Kobler's  thesis  in  the 
context  of  a  more  general  discussion  of  the  crisis  of  the 
Church  in  the  post- Vatican  II  world.  I  understand  the  word 
"crisis"  to  mean  the  general  loss  of  solidarity  in  the  Church, 
the  loss  of  a  unified  community  of  belief  and  moral  expres- 
sion. I  also  intend  by  this  term  the  factual  state  of  disarray 
among  religious  communities  and  the  plummeting  value 
identified  with  the  role  of  the  priest  in  the  Church  and,  more 
generally,  in  society. 

My  thesis  is  that  the  present  crisis  was  and  continues  to  be 
due  to  the  practical  failure  of  the  Church  to  sustain  the 
dialectical  character  implicit  in  the  Church's  new  pastoral 
paradigm  or  model  of  the  People  of  God.  More  particularly, 
I  will  argue  that  this  failure  was  due  to  two  important  facts, 
one  theoretical  and  the  other  cultural.  I  will  argue,  following 
Kobler,  that  the  Church  envisioned  a  new  paradigm  in 
which  her  ontological  commitments  to  the  faith  would  be 
complemented  by  a  phenomenological  description  of  the 
processes  of  faith  in  the  contemporary  world.  The  theoreti- 
cal problem  was  that  scholasticism,  which  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  sustaining  the  ontological  component  of  the 
dialectic,  was  itself  weak  and  unable  to  bear  this  essential 
burden.  Scholasticism  lost  its  intellectual  credibility,  espe- 
cially among  the  French  and  German  theologians,  not  to 
mention  pastoral  leaders  more  preoccupied  with  practical 
matters  than  intellectual  affairs.  On  the  level  of  culture, 
Western  culture  had  already  begun  its  precipitous  descent 
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into  postmodernity.  Phenomenology  was  at  least  in  part  a 
participant  in  this  descent  (e.g.,  as  in  the  case  of  Heidegger). 

My  basic  conclusion  is  this:  In  espousing  the  phenomeno- 
logical  method  the  Church  took  on  modernity  at  precisely 
the  moment  in  which  this  intellectual  heritage  of  the  Enlight- 
enment was  collapsing  into  postmodernity.  Scholasticism 
was  unable  to  thwart  this  trend  because  of  its  own  lack  of 
credibility.  Vatican  II,  unintentionally,  in  seeking  to  recast 
itself  in  a  new  and  more  dynamic  paradigm,  precipitated  her 
own  plunge  into  postmodernity  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 

In  calling  the  Council  Pope  John  XXIII  sought  to  offer  our 
modern,  dislocated  world  a  new  model  of  community,  one 
symbolized  by  Christ  the  Good  Samaritan  (pp.  5,  25).  John 
XXIII  called  for  the  "remodeling"  of  the  Church  because 
he  believed  that  the  world,  in  the  aftermath  of  Hiroshima, 
faced  the  ever-increasing  probability  of  self-inflicted  annihi- 
lation. In  his  view  only  a  new  global  humanity  formed  as  a 
"community  of  love"  could  and  would  survive  and  flourish 
in  the  post-Hiroshima  world.  Vatican  II  was  called  to  frame 
this  new  model. 

Prior  to  Vatican  II  the  Church  modelled  herself  on  the 

theocentric  and  christocentric  paradigm  implied  in  the 
Pauline  and  patristic  image  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of 
Christ.  Pius  XII  captured  this  image  of  the  Church  in  his 
encyclical  Mystici  Corporis. 

Without  abandoning  the  theological  and  ontological  pre- 
suppositions and  commitments  entailed  in  Mystici  Corporis 
John  XXIII  and  Paul  VI  sought  to  shift  the  emphasis  from 
the  theocentricity  of  Mystici  Corporis  to  a  Christian 
anthropocentricity  more  conducive  to  the  pastoral  mission 
of  the  Church  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Kobler  writes: 

What  the  bishops  and  theologians  have  done  at  Vatican  II  is 

to   provide   us   with   a    new   model   of  their   religious 
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universe...  Formerly,  the  Church  presented  herself  as  totally 
God-centered  and  Christ-centered,  as  her  title  of  the  Mystical 
Body  of  Christ  reminds  us.  But  in  an  age  when  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  man,  indeed  his  very  existence,  is  in  serious 
jeopardy,  the  bishops  and  theologians  have  dramatically  re- 
expressed  these  God-given  truths  in  a  way  we  needed  to  hear. 
In  a  very  thoughtful  and  prayerful  way  they  reformulated  the 
Mystical  Body  as  a  man-centered  Church  And  that  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  Church  as  the  new  People  of  God.  (p.  23;  cf.  25, 
78) 

Kobler's  thesis  is  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  Council's 
documents,  but  especially  Paul  VI's  opening  speech  at  the 
second  session,  September  29,  1963,  along  with  Ecclesiam 
Suam,  reveals  that  the  paradigm  shift  required  both  the 
theology  contained  in  Mystici  Corporis  and  a  phenomenolo- 
gically  orchestrated  recasting  of  the  pastoral  character  of  the 
Church  in  opening  herself  up  to  the  modern/postmodern 
world.  This  new  paradigm  has  embraced  the  image  of  the 
People  of  God  understood  as  a  corporately  functioning 
Good  Samaritan  ministering  to  wounded  humanity  in  today's 
world  (cf.  pp.  105-107, 111,1 14).  Any  isolation,  therefore,  of 
the  phenomenological  or  pastoral  character  of  the  People  of 
God,  as  a  social  paradigm,  from  the  ontological  realism 
contained  in  the  earlier  paradigm  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  not 
only  risks  violating  the  intention  of  Vatican  II,  but  even  more 
importantly  risks  the  actual  viability  of  the  new  pastoral 
paradigm  of  the  People  of  God. 

Kobler  is  especially  clear  on  this  point  when  he  discusses 
the  crucial  role  played  by  Cardinal  Suenens  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Council.  It  is  his  contention  that  Suenens 
shaped  and  influenced  Paul  VI's  later  understanding  of  the 
dialectical  character  of  the  new  ecclesial  paradigm.  The 
specific  speech  of  Cardinal  Suenens  occurred  on  December 
4,  1962.  In  this  speech  Suenens  introduced  "a  critically 
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important  dialectical  device:  the  ad  intra/ad  extra  distinc- 
tion..." (p.  1 18).  Ad  intra  referred  to  "the  objective  architec- 
tonic paradigm  of  the  Church.  'In  the  first  place  we  have  to 
say  what  is  the  Church  itself  as  the  mystery  of  the  living 
Christ  in  his  Mystical  Body'"  (p.  118).  Attending  to  the 
pastoral  and  moral  challenges  facing  the  Church,  Suenens 
referred  to  the  "problems  in  the  world  ad  extra  which  the 
Church  had  to  address  in  a  constructive  way..."  (p.  119). 

The  ad  intra  component  focused  on  and  pointed  to 
Tradition,  that  is,  to  the  objective,  realist  ontology  of  the  faith 
formulated  in  and  articulated  by  the  earlier  paradigm  of 
Mystici  Corporis.  The  ad  extra  component  focused  on  the 
pastoral  dimensions  of  the  paradigm  of  the  People  of  God 
insofar  as  this  new  model  organically  reflects  the  corporate 
consciousness  of  the  Church  as  a  "believing"  community  in 
the  world.  The  ad  extra  component  intends  to  portray  the 
Church  functioning  in  a  visible,  empirical  way  as  Christ  the 
Good  Samaritan  (cf.  pp.  121,  123,  132-3).  Kobler  writes: 
What  Vatican  II  has  done  is  to  take  the  same  central  mystery 
of  the  Glorified  Christ  and  re-symbolize  it  in  terms  of 
contemporary  human  experiences.  In  other  words,  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Council,  if  understood  in  their  anthropocentric 
sense,  are  an  Epiphany  of  a  New  Humanity.  They  present 
mankind  in  its  splendor  as  God  intended  it  to  be  in  Christ,  the 
concrete  exemplar  of  the  divine  Plan  and  the  Urform  of  a 
religiously  integrated  humanity.  This  is  the  Council's  in- 
tended sense  of  the  People  of  God  (p.  138;  cf.  also  165). 
But,  as  stated  above,  the  key  issue  here  is  the  dialectical 
relation  of  the  two:  the  ad  intra  and  ad  extra.  Any  loss  of  the 
ontological  realism  signalled  by  Suenens'  notion  of  ad  intra 
risks  leaving  the  phenomenology  (ad  extra)  of  the  group 
consciousness  without  its  objective  content.  The  ad  extra 
phenomenological  component  would  then  become  isolated 
and  independent  of  any  objective,  intellectually  compelling 
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realism.  In  a  word,  it  would  become  its  own  ontology  by 
sheer  attrition.  The  result  of  such  an  isolation  would  likely 
be,  if  the  history  of  philosophy  is  our  guide,  the  collapse  of 
the  objective  content  of  the  faith  into  the  kind  of  privatized, 
solipsistic  faith  that  mistakes  the  process  of  faith  for  the 
content  of  faith.  But  a  faith  without  ontological  content  is  a 
faith  that  is  centered  on  itself  as  a  process.  In  place  of  Christ, 
the  self  as-believing-believer  would  become  both  the  object 
and  subject  of  belief.  Kobler  again  remarks: 

If  phenomenology  is  used  in  isolation  from  any  realistic 

norms  of  objectivity,  all  of  its  references  to  transcendental 

reality  are  only  immanent  transcendences:  i.  e.,  irreal  (ideal) 

entities  of  the  human  mind  (p.  169). 

For  Kobler,  in  truth,  such  a  descent  into  the  irreality  of 

subjective  idealism  would  constitute  a  backhanded  form  of 

atheism. 

The  crisis  in  fact  occurred  when  the  ontological  realism 
entailed  in  the  faith  was  down  played  in  favor  of  the  process 
of  belief  itself.  Two  factors  account  for  the  failure  of  the 
dialectic.  First,  the  modernity  implied  in  and  entailed  by  the 
phenomenological  method  was,  as  a  "world  view",  already 
in  crisis.  Modernity,  as  the  scientific  and  philosophical 
outlook  on  reality  established  by  the  Enlightenment  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  descending  headlong  into  the 
worst  form  of  postmodernity:  i.  e.,  deconstructive 
postmodernity.  And  not  a  few  phenomenologists  contrib- 
uted to  that  descent.  Second,  the  culture  into  which  the 
Church  was  reinserting  herself  and  in  which  her  believers 
lived  and  breathed  was  already  molded  by  the  values  and 
philosophical  attitudes  of  deconstructive  postmodernity. 

Deconstructive  postmodernity  is  the  final  stage  of  the 
unraveling  of  modernity.  Beginning  with  Descartes'  cogito 
and  reaching  its  full  articulation  in  Kant,  modernity  and  its  " 
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tradition  of  rigorous  rationalism  was  marked  essentially  by 
the  "transcendental  turn"  to  pure  consciousness.  Moder- 
nity focuses  upon  epistemology,  the  knowing  process,  not 
the  object  of  knowledge  as  dealt  with  in  classical  and  scholas- 
tic metaphysics.  The  clear  mark  of  modernity  is  the  rigorous 
focus  of  attention  upon  knowledge,  its  scope  and  limits:  what 
are  the  conditions  which  make  knowledge  possible?  After 
four  centuries  of  reflection  the  transcendental  turn  failed  to 
deliver  what  it  set  out  to  accomplish:  i.  e.,  a  credible  theory 
of  belief,  whether  in  science,  morality,  the  social  sciences  or 
economics.  Rather,  it  gave  rise  to  statism,  rampant  capital- 
ism and  its  stark  alternative,  Marxism,  intellectual  and 
philosophical  skepticism  and  solipsism,  theological  pietism, 
and  moral  relativism,  individual  as  well  as  cultural. 

Postmodernism,  in  the  deconstructive  mode,  rejects  mo- 
dernity by  taking  it  to  its  final  and  very  bewildering  conclu- 
sion: i.  e.,  the  apotheosis  of  the  isolated,  fragmented,  atom- 
ized, and  solitary  ego.  Postmodernity  is  marked  by  these  and 
other  characteristics  which  are  similar:  radical  skepticism  as 
to  the  possibility  of  metaphysical  knowledge;  individual 
moral  and  cultural  relativism,  with  the  latter  ultimately 
subordinate  to  the  former;  radical  privatization  of  beliefs 
and  values  expressed  but  never  understood  only  through 
personal  narrative;  the  deconstruction  of  community  into  an 
aggregate  of  interweaving  but  private  narratives,  the  view 
that  theology  and  philosophy  (to  the  extent  that  they  exist) 
exist  for  the  sake  of  edification,  not  the  discovery  of  impor- 
tant objective  truths  about  reality  and  the  moral  foundations 
of  and  for  human  behavior. 

Once  scholasticism  had  lost  its  credibility  in  the  broader 
arena  of  philosophical  and  theological  discourse,  both  the 
absence  of  a  credible  ontology  for  the  Church  and  the 
Council's  appropriation  of  phenomenology  as  the  pastoral 
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antipode  to  the  new  dialectical  paradigm  virtually  assured 
the  predominance  of  phenomenology  in  the  Church's  think- 
ing. It  thus  precipitated  the  "lunge"  of  the  Church  into 
modernity  and  postmodernity. 

The  ascent  of  biblical  theology  and  the  abandonment  of 
scholastic  ontology  and  theology  left  open  the  possibility  of 
unmitigated  historicism.  Historicism,  coupled  with  phe- 
nomenological  skepticism,  resulted  or  at  least  led  to  the 
possibility  of  the  radical  privatization  of  beliefs,  narratives 
without  common  content,  stories  for  the  sake  of  stories, 
situational  knowledge  rather  than  objective  knowledge, 
myth  without  philosophy. 

Finally,  the  predominance  of  concern  about  the  phenom- 
enon of  belief  led  to  the  espousal  and  full  authorization  of 
psychology  as  the  ultimate  normative  science  of  human 
behavior.  Freud  replaced  Plato  and  Aquinas.  Therapy  re- 
placed penitence. 

The  dialectic  entailed  in  the  new  paradigm  of  the  People 
of  God  never  had  a  chance!  The  culture  was  too  powerful, 
the  scholastic  antipode  too  weak,  the  phenomenology  too 
loaded  with  postmodern  implications,  for  the  Church  to  be 
successful  in  framing  the  new  pastoral  model.  The  dialectic 
required  too  great  a  commitment  to  ontology  for  it  to  work. 
However  hard  it  tried,  scholasticism  failed  to  provide  the 
ontology,  and  the  culture  didn't  want  it! 

Vatican  II,  and  possibly  to  some  degree  the  liturgical 
changes  proffered  by  the  Council,  precipitated  the  Church 
headlong  into  the  crisis  of  modernity  and  postmodernity. 
Her  intention  was  to  create  a  new  community  of  believers 
that  would  model  for  the  world  a  way  to  live  together  in  love 
and  peace.  To  do  so,  she  sought  to  counterbalance  her 
profound  ontological  faith  commitments  with  a  sensitive 
and  genuine  respect  for  the  processes  of  faith  and  action.  She 
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sought  to  balance  the  rigors  of  ontology  with  a  "person- 
friendly"  phenomenology  of  belief.  The  success  of  the 
venture  required  the  delicate  and  at  times  painful  balancing 
of  both  values.  It  required  a  commitment  to  both  belief  and 
the  processes  of  belief.  It  required,  in  short,  a  commitment 
to  the  dialectical  tensions  entailed  in  the  confluence  of 
metaphysics  and  phenomenology. 

The  crisis  which  ensued  resulted  from  the  resolution  of 
this  dialectical  tension.  Many  postconciliar  theologians  and 
their  sympathizers  opted  for  the  phenomenological  at  the 
expense  of  the  ontological.  In  so  doing,  they  lost  both  the 
object  of  belief  and  the  believers. 

Genuine  renewal  requires  a  return  to  the  original  dialec- 
tical paradigm  sought  after  by  the  Church.  Real  ontological 
commitments  must  be  made  if  the  phenomenological  di- 
mensions of  faith  are  to  be  substantial  and  useful.  Renewal 
does  not  require  the  restoration  of  the  old  order,  the  old 
ways.  It  requires  the  restoration  ofTradition  —  that  which 
is  part  and  parcel,  that  which  is  essential  to  the  ongoing  life 
of  the  Church  as  a  cultic  community  of  believers. 

In  a  word  and  more  specifically,  renewal  requires  the 
restoration  of  basic  symbols  to  their  full  meaning  and 
complexity.  Basic  structures  in  authority  and  content  must 
be  reaffirmed.  Basic  and  essential  ontological  truths  must  be 
asserted  in  their  full  normativity.  The  Traditio,  in  short, 
must  be  brought  back  into  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
clergy,  religious,  and  laity.  This  must  not  remain  merely 
"implicit".  It  must  be  explicit,  symbolized,  preached,  writ- 
ten, and  articulated  in  every  fabric  of  the  Church's  life. 
Unless  this  ontological  antipode  is  brought  into  tension 
again  with  the  phenomenological  and  existential  antipode, 
the  latter  will  remain  vacuous,  and  the  Church  will  continue 
to  fragment  and  disintegrate.  Kobler's  book  can  be  of  great 
help  in  sorting  out  such  complex  issues. 
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David  O'Brien's  Isaac  Hecker:  An  American  Catholic  is 
not  just  a  biography  of  a  great  man  who  founded  the  Paulists; 
rather  it  is  a  historical  book  which  takes  the  experience  of 
Hecker  and  places  it  within  the  times  he  lived.  Hecker  was 
a  man  greatly  influenced  by  the  world  around  him  and  he 
brought  that  influence  to  his  understanding  of  the  Church. 
This  is  both  an  informative  and  delightful  account  of  a 
person  who  at  first  was  a  great  19th  Century  Catholic  and 
who  tirelessly  tried  to  bring  the  Catholic  way  of  life  to  his 
beloved  America. 

Isaac  Thomas  Hecker  was  born  on  December  19,  1 8 1 9,  of 
German  immigrant  parents  in  New  York  City.  His  father 
was  a  Lutheran,  his  mother  a  Methodist.  In  1832  he  went  to 
work  at  the  family  business.  Nine  years  later,  in  1841,  he  met 
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a  man  who  changed  his  life,  Orestes  Brownson.  Brownson 
convinced  Hecker  to  go  to  Brook  Farm  in  Massachusetts  in 
1843  to  immerse  himself  in  the  study  and  experience  of 
Transcendentalism  .  What  followed  till  the  time  of  his 
conversion  to  Catholicism  was  a  deep  religious  search.  The 
first  four  chapters  of  O'Brien's  book  take  the  reader  through 
the  agonizing  experience  of  Hecker,  trying  to  make  sense  of 
his  experience  of  God  and  to  find  a  religion  that  would  both 
respect  his  experience  and  help  him  to  live  the  Christian  life. 
Hecker  realized  that  to  have  salvation  he  needed  to  belong 
to  a  church.  But  there  was  always  the  fear  that  entry  into  a 
church  would  cut  him  off  from  his  inner  religious  experi- 
ence. Religious  experience  was  at  the  heart  of  his  faith.  "I 
want  God's  living  work  to  do.  My  labor  must  be  a  sermon." 
Hecker  was  eventually  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  on 
August  1,  1844.  Yet  he  wasn't  satisfied  with  just  being  a 
member  of  the  Church.  He  desired  an  active  faith.  He  was 
in  close  contact  with  priests  and  Bishops  who  encouraged 
him  to  look  into  the  priesthood.  Hejoined  the  Redemptorists 
in  1845,  did  his  novitiate  and  theological  studies  in  Europe 
and  was  ordained  in  1849.  It  was  in  novitiate  where  the  seeds 
of  Hecker' s  call  to  evangelize  America  were  sown.  After  his 
ordination  came  a  time  when  the  Redemptorists  wanted  to 
do  something  different  with  their  American  province.  They 
were  highly  successful  in  preaching  German  speaking  mis- 
sions in  the  US,  but  they  decided  to  have  a  group  of  English 
speaking  Redemptorists  give  English  speaking  missions 
exclusively.  Hecker  was  chosen  as  one  of  them,  and  with  a 
number  of  companions,  came  to  New  York  to  begin  this  new 
work.  After  a  period  of  time  things  began  to  change  for  this 
small  band  of  English  speaking  preachers.  Hecker  believed 
Catholics  were  not  the  only  ones  who  should  hear  the 
message  of  the  Gospel.  He  decided  to  have  conferences  after 
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his  missions  specifically  for  a  Protestant  audience.  Other 
problems  arose  at  the  same  time.  The  English-speaking 
Redemptorists  wanted  to  have  their  own  house,  which 
caused  more  friction  throughout  the  Congregation. 

The  accounts  for  this  make  for  fascinating  reading.  In 
Chapter  7,  "Risking  Everything",  O'Brien  takes  the  reader 
through  Hecker's  journey  to  Rome  to  settle  the  dispute  with 
the  General  Curia  and  to  explain  they  were  not  trying  to 
alienate  the  Congregation.  The  same  chapter  also  outlines 
the  dismissal  of  Hecker  by  the  Superior  General  and  the  long 
process  of  trying  to  get  Hecker  and  his  companions  dis- 
pensed from  their  vows.  This  happened  in  1856,  and  in  1858 
Hecker  and  the  English  speaking  mission  band  were  dis- 
pensed from  their  vows  as  Redemptorist  religious.  He  was 
then  encouraged  by  Pius  IX  and  Archbishop  John  Hughes 
of  New  York,  who  had  a  prominent  role  in  Hecker's  life  and 
was  a  big  supporter  of  the  Paulists  from  the  beginning,  to 
found  another  congregation.  As  a  result,  in  1858,  Hecker 
founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Society  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle,  or  the  Paulists. 

O'Brien  invites  the  reader  through  all  of  this  in  detail,  yet 
it  proves  to  be  exciting  reading.  The  early  formation  years 
of  the  Paulists  also  are  interesting  as  O'Brien  describes 
tensions  that  existed  in  the  small  group  regarding  life  style 
and  apostolic  work.  There  were  some  who  felt  the 
Redemptorist  Rule  and  style  of  life  was  to  be  lived  and  some 
who  didn't.  Too,  there  were  others  who  did  not  share 
Hecker's  passion  for  converting  America. 

The  author  has  the  ability  to  know  how  to  present  such  a 
complicated  figure  as  Hecker  to  the  reader.  After  all,  Hecker 
was  notjust  a  founder  of  a  religious  community,  no  small  feat 
of  its  own;  he  was  also  a  man  driven  to  convert  America. 
O'Brien  presents  three  strands  throughout  his  book  which 
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keeps  Hecker's  zeal  in  perspective.  For  Hecker,  religious 
experience,  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
commitment  to  evangelize  America  to  become  Catholic  were 
at  the  forefront  of  his  life.  O'Brien  keeps  developing  these 
three  areas  in  Hecker's  life  throughout. 

O'Brien  narrates  the  story  of  Hecker  with  excitement  but 
with  balance.  A  definite  Hecker  fan,  he  nevertheless  makes 
the  reader  aware  of  his  pitfalls.  He  speaks  often  about 
Hecker's  idealism  and  his  many  unrealistic  expectations  of 
evangelization  which  often  sent  Hecker  into  depression 
during  his  life.  He  makes  the  reader  aware  of  how  Hecker 
misread  the  ramifications  of  violence  in  the  Civil  War. 
Hecker  was  a  triumphalistic  Catholic  which  made  him  sound 
very  antiProtestant  and  unecumenical.  O'Brien  points  out 
that  Hecker  underestimated  the  powerful  role  the  immi- 
grants played  in  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America.  But  on  the  flip  side,  O'Brien  tells  of  Hecker's 
greatness  in  a  way  which  shows  the  reader  how  influential  he 
really  was.  He  describes  in  detail  the  mission  to  evangelize 
and  the  constant  refining  of  that  vision,  from  preaching  to 
publishing  a  national  Catholic  magazine,  to  the  writing  of 
two  books,  to  evangelizing  Protestants,  and  most  of  all,  to 
bringing  American  and  Catholic  values  together. 

Another  fascinating  aspect  of  this  book  is  how  much 
information  is  told  about  other  events  in  the  time  Hecker 
lived.  O'Brien  weaves  practically  all  of  Catholic  and  Ameri- 
can history  into  this  book.  One  comes  away  from  reading  it 
with  not  only  an  understanding  of  Transcendentalism,  but 
also  a  history  of  the  Redemptorist  work  among  German 
immigrants;  an  understanding  of  a  typical  Redemptorist 
mission;  and  the  papacy  of  Pius  IX,  including  his  Syllabus  of 
Errors,  which  resulted  in  the  Ultramontanism  movement. 
There  is  also  a  wonderful  breakdown  of  the  happenings  of 
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the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  as  well  as  a 
complete  description  of  the  debate  on  Infallibility  and  the 
subsequent  dissent  from  the  American  Bishops  at  Vatican  I. 
O'Brien  invites  the  reader  into  the  Catholic  school  issues 
which  took  place  at  the  time  Hecker  was  forming  the 
Paulists.  Hecker's  relationship  with  Orestes  Brownson  is 
also  described,  as  well  as  the  phenomenon  of  "American- 
ism" that  was  sparked  from  Walter  Elliott's  biography  of 
Hecker.  "Americanism"  was  eventually  condemned  by  Leo 
XIII.  It  is  clear  from  these  examples  that  O'Brien  does  not 
present  the  life  of  Hecker  in  a  vacuum.  He  presents  him  as 
one  intensely  linked  to  his  times  and  whose  story  must  be 
told  as  a  product  of  those  times. 

For  me,  there  were  two  pivotal  chapters  in  this  book.  First, 
chapter  9,  "All  We  Had  At  Heart",  is  a  poignant  description 
of  how  Hecker  went  about  getting  back  on  his  feet  to  form 
the  Paulists.  It  is  in  these  pages  the  reader  finally  has  some 
idea  ofthe  person  that  Isaac  Hecker  was.  O'Brien  powerfully 
captures  the  vision  and  skill  Hecker  possessed,  both  with  his 
companions  and  with  the  hierarchy.  And  in  chapter  19, 
"The  Indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  Hecker's  theology  of 
evangelization  for  America  and  his  theology  ofthe  Spirit  are 
powerfully  described.  In  this  chapter  can  be  found  the 
description  of  spiritual  direction  relationships  which  Hecker 
had  as  well  as  his  understanding  ofthe  Holy  Spirit  being  the 
link  between  the  Church  and  people.  For  Hecker,  Catholi- 
cism was  the  answer  to  the  deepest  hungers  of  people's 
hearts.  But  as  O'Brien  says,  Hecker  wanted  to  convert 
Americans  not  to  make  them  Roman  or  something  other 
than  themselves,  but  rather  to  convert  them  so  they  could  be 
themselves.  He  wanted  them  to  "listen  to  the  voice  of 
conscience  calling  them  to  live  a  pure  and  internal  life  to 
respond  to  the  best  that  was  in  them."  For  the  hungers  ofthe 
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human  spirit,  the  questions  of  the  soul,  the  aspirations  of 
nature — all  of  these  were  the  voice  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Ultimately  in  Hecker's  mind,  people  were  to 
become  Catholic  so  these  hungers  could  be  fulfilled.  In  other 
words  this  was  Hecker's  main  goal:  to  make  America  Catho- 
lic. It  is  at  this  point  in  the  book  that  O'Brien  moves  the 
reader  from  Hecker's  vision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  its  imple- 
mentation in  Paulist  life.  O'Brien  gives  a  brief,  but  good, 
description  of  the  charism  and  vision  of  Paulist  life.  It  is 
interesting  that  this  chapter  emphasizes  the  importance 
Hecker  gave  to  making  sure  the  life  of  the  Paulists  would  be 
centered  on  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  Hecker  the 
Paulists  were  to  become  living  witnesses  of  what  any  person 
could  become.  They  were  to  seek  personal  holiness  through 
apostolic  works  and  to  have  zeal  for  doing  apostolic  works. 
Also,  they  were  to  live  in  community  freely  without  vows, 
"with  a  commitment  so  deep  that  they  would  be  prepared 
to  take  vows  at  any  moment".  Lastly,  they  were  to  have  few 
rules  and  great  freedom,  and  were  to  order  their  own  lives 
in  accord  with  their  inner  experience  and  their  "outward 
circumstances."  This  is  why  O'Brien  has  placed  the  charism 
of  the  Paulists  with  Hecker's  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  the  life  of  the  Paulist  is  to  embody  the  life  of  the 
Spirit.  It  is  a  life  based  on  freedom  and  a  zeal  for  apostolic 
works  which  sounds  very  American.  In  a  real  sense  that  was 
what  Hecker  wanted  to  achieve:  to  have  a  community  which 
could  reconcile  American  values  and  Catholic  life. 

This  book  is  a  must  for  anyone  who  would  like  to  get  an 
in-depth  look  at  the  Paulist  founder  as  well  as  a  good 
overview  of  1 9th  century  Catholicism  in  America.  It  is  a  book 
about  a  man  who  plunged  into  the  time  and  world  about 
him,  with  an  experience  of  God  that  was  cherished  so  much 
he  was  willing  to  risk  everything.  Hecker  saw  his  life  as  a 
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pulpit,  yet  in  the  end  he  never  saw  his  vision  come  totally  to 
fruition.  This  is  a  story  of  a  dreamer  who  had  a  dream  of  his 
country  and  his  church.  As  O'Brien  says  in  the  epilogue, 
"Hecker  was  a  friend  of  the  human  race,  and  thought  the 
church  was  too.  The  end  of  the  story  was  intended  to  be  a 
reunion  of  God  with  people,  all  people,  a  time  when  the 
aspirations  of  nature  would  be  fulfilled  and  the  questions  of 
the  soul  would  be  answered."  This  is  a  great  book  capturing 
the  vision  of  one  who  totally  embodied  a  spirit  of  church  that 
would  bring  people  together  in  a  way  which  allowed  them  to 
experience  God  by  responding  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the 
end  making  them  witnesses  to  the  Gospel. 
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PRESENTING  THIS  ISSUE 

Passionist  mission  preaching  and  retreat  ministry,  as  well  as  popular 
piety,  take  their  inspiration  from  the  bible.  Trie  biblical  stories, 
metaphors,  and  parables  create  a  skein  of  images.  Sometimes  this  is 
evident  as  the  biblical  text  interprets  a  past  text.  Other  times  this  is 
seen  in  the  use  of  typology  from  one  testament  to  the  other .  Oftentimes 
this  is  the  pattern  of  well  crafted  preaching  text  and  liturgical  prayer. 

This  issue  begins  with  a  biblical  consideration.  Carroll  Stuhlmueller , 
professor  in  Biblical  Languages  and  Literature  at  Catholic  Theological 
Union,  offers  a  clear  and  useful  explanation  of  the  way  biblical  texts 
are  translated  today.  We  Passionists  are  indebted  to  Carroll  for  his 
passionate  and  persistent  dedication  to  biblical  study  for  many 
decades. 

Rob  Carbonneau  then  opens  up  to  our  readers  the  world  of  mission 
and  the  endeavors  of  Passionists  in  Hunan,  China.  His  essay  not  only 
reflects  their  experience  and  missiology,  but  also  expands  our  sense 
of  martyrdom.  We  live  in  the  greatest  century  of  martyrs  known  to 
the  church. 

Columkille  Regan  addresses  the  preaching  ministry  of  retreats  to 
diocesan  priests.  This  vital  ministry  has  been  a  concern  of  Columkille' s 
during  his  time  with  Vince  Dwyer  and  presently.  It  is  a  ministry  that 
a  significant  number  of  Passionists  have  contributed  to  and  can  involve 
themselves  in  today. 

Lisa  A.  Monchamp  tells  the  story  of  our  community's  involvement 
I  in  preaching  retreats  to  youth  and  in  creating  a  ministry  for  young 
Catholics  done  by  Passionists  and  young  people  themselves.  Lisa 
served  as  youth  director  at  the  West  Springfield,  MA,  Passionist 
Retreat  House  before  its  recent  closing. 


In  His  Footsteps  is  a  Stations  of  the  Cross  written  by  Carol  Mikolay 
and  Charlotte  (Cookie)  Rauscher .  This  expression  of  popular  piety  has 
long  been  part  of  Passionist  tradition  and  now  is  applied  to  our  life- 
world.  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  can  be  obtained  through  Passionist 
Overseas  Missions  at  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  148  Monastery  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  PA,  15203. 

This  is  followed  by  a  meditation  on  "Take,  Lord,  Receive",  written 
by  a  member  of  our  Passionist  family.  Finally,  a  poem  by  John  T. 
Render  rounds  out  this  issue  of  The  Passionist.  Happy  reading  and 
reflecting. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  C.P. 
Editor 


Carroll  Stuhlmueller,  C.P. 


The  Bible  Alive: 
Dynamic  Equivalence  in 
Bible  Translation 


The  work  of  translating  the  Bible  gets  entangled  in  the 
same  struggles  and  controversies  as  preaching  the  gospel. 
To  put  the  question  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  admittedly 
somewhat  simplistically,  we  ask:  Is  the  task  of  translators  to 
be  as  exact  and  literal  as  possible?  Is  the  goal  of  preachers 
to  communicate  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Church  as 
pure  and  untarnished  as  possible?  Or  does  each,  while 
striving  to  be  faithful  to  ancient  tradition,  aim  primarily  to 
attract  people  to  a  strong  involvement  in  the  message  and  so 
to  a  more  loyal,  prayerful  and  peaceful  way  of  living? 


But  does  it  have  to  be  an  either/or?  In  the  Passionist 
apostolate,  as  in  translating  the  Bible,  we  strive  for  a  both/ 
and,  not  a  compromise  but  a  healthy  via  media. 

What  we  say  about  translating  the  Bible  to  keep  it  alive  in 
this,  our  day,  with  steady  involvement  of  the  reader  or 
listener  in  the  Word  of  God,  applies  equally  well  to  Passionist 
preaching. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Two  phrases  summarize  the  principal  positions  of  Bible 
translators:  formal  equivalence  or  dynamic  equivalence. 
Some  people  prefer  to  use  the  word  formal  or  dynamic 
correspondence.  This  latter  word  already  edges  our  discus- 
sion away  from  a  formal  or  absolutely  literal  equivalence  in 
Bible  translation. 

Eugene  A.  Nida  of  the  American  Bible  Society  introduced 
and  developed  the  term  dynamic  equivalence  or,  as  he 
prefers,  dynamic  correspondence.  Among  his  many  books 
on  the  theory  or  technique  of  translating  the  Bible  into  new 
languages  of  the  mission  world,  we  mention  Bible  Translat- 
ing: An  Analysis  of  Principles  and  Procedures,  2  ed.  (New 
York:  United  Bible  Societies,  1961)  and  Message  and  Mis- 
sion (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1960).  William  A. 
Smalley  has  published  a  further  explanation:  Translation  as 
Mission.  Bible  Translation  in  the  Modern  Missionary  Move- 
ment (Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1991).  Clearly 
the  movement  seeks  a  missionary  response,  communicating 
the  biblical  message  to  people  whose  culture  and  language 
make  a  literal  translation  unintelligible,  or  possibly  offen- 
sive. Our  goal  too  as  Passionists  is  persistently  missionary. 

The  controversy  between  dynamic  and  formal  equiva- 
lence broke  out  into  the  pages  of  Theological  Studies, 
volumes  50  &  51  (1989  &  1990)  in  an  exchange  between  J.  P. 


M.  Walsh,  S.J.,  strongly,  even  at  times  petulantly,  writing 
against  dynamic  equivalence,  and  Roger  L.  Omanson,  from 
the  United  Bible  Societies,  calmly  defending  functional  or 
dynamic  correspondence. 

Where  does  orthodoxy  end  and  we  become  embroiled  in 
compromise  or  diluting  or  even  betraying  doctrine  or  divine 
message?  As  Passionist  missionaries  and  lecturers  we  con- 
tinuously steer  our  course  between  the  hard  rocky  Scylla  of 
rigid  orthodoxy  and  the  sinking  whirlpool  Charybdis  of  easy 
accommodation. 

In  formal  correspondence  or  formal  equivalence  transla- 
tors seek  to  match  as  closely  as  possible  the  wording,  the 
literary  form  and  even  the  syntax  in  the  original  language  of 
the  Bible  text.  Advocates  of  formal  equivalence  hold  that  all 
these  aspects  of  the  original  setting  belong  to  the  message;  to 
change  them  in  any  way  is  to  compromise  the  message  of 
God's  Word.  In  dynamic  correspondence  translators  want 
the  meaning  and  impact  on  readers  or  hearers  to  be  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  meaning  and  impact  which  the  message 
had  on  the  original  receptors.  The  difference  turns  around 
a  delicate,  discreet  distinction,  which  like  a  turn  in  a  road 
leads  to  a  vastly  different  result.  Dynamic  equivalence  is 
willing  to  change  the  form  of  syntax  and  grammar,  the  way 
of  addressing  God  as  "you"  rather  than  as  "he,"  to  shift  the 
sequence  of  lines,  and  to  say  what  it  really  meant  to  the 
original  audience  rather  than  what  it  exactly  says  in  the  text 
right  now.  A  example  may  help: 

Formal  Equivalent  Dynamic  Equivalent 

For  three  crimes  of  Edom  For  the  many  crimes 

and  for  four,  I  will  not  revoke  of  the  people  of  Edom, 

my  word.  (Amos  1:11,  NAB)  I  will  not  hold  back 

from  punishing  them. 


The  Hebrew  follows  a  proverbial  style,  well  known  in  its 
own  day  but  chiseled  so  concisely  as  to  be  unintelligible  or  at 
least  vague  to  us.  The  NAB  translation  is  already  somewhat 
in  the  mode  of  dynamic  equivalence  for  the  phrase:  "I  will 
not  revoke  my  word."  Literally,  the  Hebrew  says  it  all  in  one 
word,  "I-will-not-turn-back-him  [or  -it]."  Since  Edom  can  be 
misunderstood  as  an  individual  person  rather  than  a  nation, 
dynamic  equivalence  adds  "the  people  of  Edom."  "Three... 
four"  is  another  proverb  (see  Prov  20:18).  True,  all  this  is 
explained  in  footnotes  or  commentaries,  but  at  the  moment 
of  preaching  or  proclaiming  the  word,  many  people  who  are 
new  to  the  Bible  need  an  immediate  explanation.  Other- 
wise, a  prayerful  moment  falls  apart  into  scattered  distrac- 
tions. Dynamic  equivalence  seeks  to  clarify  the  sense  of  a 
passage  in  modest,  restrained  ways. 

Dynamic  Equivalence  in  Old  Testament  Times 

The  old  Italian  saying  declares  that  every  translator  be- 
trays the  original  text:  traduttore  traditore.  Rabbi Judah  ben 
Ilai  wrote:  "Whoever  translates  absolutely  literally  is  a 
perverter;  whoever  adds  something  is  a  blasphemer."  The 
rabbi,  on  this  occasion,  was  wrestling  with  the  text  of  Exodus 
24:11,  "And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel."  To  translate 
literally  is  not  permissible  for  a  devout  Jew,  for  no  one  can 
see  God  and  live,  as  God  declared  to  Moses  in  Exodus  33:20. 
To  substitute  angels  for  God  is  blasphemous,  putting  a 
creature  in  the  place  of  the  Creator.  The  Aramaic  vernacular 
of  Jesus'  day  reads:  "they  glimpsed  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 
The  Greek  Septuagint,  the  vernacular  for  Jews  in  Egypt, 
reads  even  more  freely,  "they  appeared  in  the  place  of  God." 
Rabbi  Judah's  injunction  against  adding  to  the  sacred  word 
seems  to  have  been  broken  as  much  as  kept!  But  the  rule 
stood — to  avoid  the  absolutely  literal  translation,  or  accord- 


ing  to  a  contemporary  expression,  to  follow  the  norms  of 
dynamic,  not  formal  correspondence. 

Some  of  these  scribal  corrections  became  permanent  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  inserted  lest  the  congregation  misunder- 
stand the  sacred  text  or  be  scandalized.  For  instance,  where 
Job's  wife  declares:  "Curse  God  and  die"  (Job  2:9),  the 
Hebrew  actually  reads,  "Bless  God  and  die."  It  would  have 
been  too  offensive  to  include  what  the  wife  actually  said. 
When  the  text,  however,  was  read,  everyone  knew.  The 
NAB  translates  what  every  worshipper  knew  to  have  been 
the  words  of  Job's  wife,  not  what  the  Hebrew  says.    . 

Another  instance  of  changing  the  text  occurs  in  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  "Elohist  Psalter,"  Psalms  42-83.  Here 
the  sacred  name  Yahweh  is  avoided  almost  all  of  the  time; 
another  common  title  for  God,  elohim,  is  spoken  in  its  place. 
Psalm  40: 14-18  and  Psalm  70  as  well  as  Psalms  14  and  53  are 
identical,  give  or  take  some  minor  variations — except  that 
Psalms  70  &  53  in  the  "Elohist  Psalter"  are  inclined  to 
eliminate  the  sacred  name  Yahweh.  This  phenomenon  is 
complex,  but  according  to  one  reasonable  explanation  the 
sacred  name  was  spoken  in  the  later,  postexilic  age  only  once 
a  year  on  the  feast  of  Yom  Kippur  by  the  High  Priest  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  Otherwise  its  presence  was  suppressed  or 
changed  out  of  reverence  for  God.  To  utter  the  divine  name 
was  and  remains  even  today  scandalous  and  offensive,  so 
much  so  that  in  writing  many  Jewish  people  in  spelling  the 
word,  "God,"  leave  out  the  vowel,  "G-d." 

Still  other  changes  along  the  lines  of  dynamic  equivalence 
pop  up  in  a  careful  reading  of  the  text.  The  lovely  idyllic 
proclamation  of  peace  in  Isaiah  2:4  and  Micah  3:3,  "Beat 
your  swords  into  plowshares,"  is  reversed  in  Joel  4:10  (in 
some  Bibles,  3: 10),  "Beat  your  plowshares  into  swords."  As 
Ecclesiastes  declared:  "There  is  a  time  for  war  and  a  time  for 


peace"  (Eccle  2:8).  In  other  words  the  author  of  Joel  wanted 
to  set  limits  to  the  beautiful  response  of  peace.  It  is  not  that 
Isaiah  and  Micah  are  wrong  and  Joel  correct,  or  vice  versa, 
but  rather  that  the  pastoral  situation  changes.  Or  was  Joel 
announcing  the  final  battle  between  goodness  and  evil  at  the 
end  time? 

In  another  instance  the  translators  into  Greek  and  Ara- 
maic considered  the  original  Hebrew  too  liberal  towards 
foreigners,  or  were  they  fearful  that  people  would  interpret 
it  that  way?  The  passage  of  Isaiah  19:25  is  expanded  and  the 
meaning  changed.  The  open  arms  of  welcome  in  the 
Hebrew  become  the  closed  arms  of  rejection  in  the  vernacu- 
lar: 


Hebrew 


Greek 


Aramaic 


Blessed  be  my  Blessed  be  my  Blessed  be  my 

people  Egypt,  people  who  people  whom  I 

and  the  work  of  are  in  Egypt,  brought  forth  from 

my  hands  and  who  are  Egypt.   Because 

Assyria,  and  my  in  Assyria  and  they  sinned  before 

inheritance,  my  heritage  me,  I  carried  them 

Israel.  Israel.  to  Assyria,  but  now 

that  they  have 
repented,  they  shall 
be  called  my  people 
and  my  inherit- 
ance, even  Israel. 

This  last  example  from  the  Greek  and  Aramaic  is  not 
presented  here  as  an  ideal  norm.  It  illustrates  the  way  in 
which  ancient  Israel:  first,  took  ownership  of  its  Scriptures, 
all  the  while  being  formed  by  them;  second,  adapted  the 
translation  for  the  sake  of  teaching  the  audience;  and  third, 
made  adaptations  out  of  practical,  pastoral  needs. 


New  Testament  Dynamic  Use  of  the  Old  Testament 

When  we  study  how  the  New  Testament  quotes  or  adapts 
the  Old  Testament,  we  are  in  for  many  surprises.  Most  of  the 
time,  if  not  implicitly  all  of  the  time,  the  New  Testament 
presents  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  the  new  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  while  Micah  3:1  declares  that 
"Bethlehem-Ephrathah  [is]  too  small  to  be  among  the  clans 
of  Judah,"  Matthew  2:6  has  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
quote  it  differently  to  Herod:  "And  you,  Bethlehem,  land  of 
Judah,  are  by  no  means  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah." 
Because  the  messiah  has  come  from  there,  Bethlehem  is 
elevated  above  all  other  cities  of  Judah,  "by  no  means  least." 

Ephesians  4:7-10  modulates  the  quotation  from  Psalm 
68:19,  so  that  people  no  longer  give  gifts  to  God  (does  God 
need  gifts?)  but  rather  God  bestows  gifts  on  humankind. 
The  two  passages  read: 

Psalm  68:19  Ephesians  4:8 

You  have  ascended  on  high,  When  he  ascended  on 

taken  captives,  high,  he  took  a  host 

received  men  as  gifts  of  captives  and  gave 

—even  rebels,  gifts  to  men. 

Originally  the  psalm  in  its  entirety  combined  many  jour- 
neys: ancient  historical  ones  by  Moses  coming  out  of  Egypt 
and  by  David  conquering  people  and  bringing  the  booty, 
even  slaves  to  the  temple;  later  ceremonial  processions  with 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.  When  rabbis  later  explained  the 
psalm  in  what  is  called  the  Midrash  on  the  Psalms,  they  felt 
it  improper  that  humans  give  gifts  to  God.  They  reversed 
the  words  so  that  God  now  grants  the  covenant  and  its  laws 
as  a  supreme  gift  to  Moses  on  the  mountain  of  Sinai.  In 
Ephesians  Jesus  ascends  on  high,  in  his  resurrection  and 


ascension,  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  and  from  there  he 
lavishes  upon  the  church  the  various  ministries  of  "apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers"  (Eph  4: 1 1).  In 
other  words  Jesus  is  now  in  the  place  of  God,  the  church  in 
the  place  of  Moses,  the  ministerial  offices  of  the  church  in  the 
place  of  the  covenant  and  its  laws. 

Liturgical  Dynamism 

The  church  has  always  displayed  an  exceptional  devotion 
and  creative  loyalty  to  the  Scriptures.  Liturgy  and  instruc- 
tion flowed  from  the  Bible.  Like  the  New  Testament  the 
church  adapted  the  biblical  passages  and  read  them  in  the 
light  of  its  faith  in  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Savior.  In  this  way  the 
Bible  lived  in  the  prayers  and  teaching  of  the  people.  One 
of  the  latest  examples  was  the  decision  after  Vatican  II  to 
drop  all  of  the  verses  which  curse  the  enemy.  By  omitting 
verses  19-22,  the  cursing  lines  of  Psalm  139,  the  psalm  is 
transformed  from  an  elegy  of  profound  faith  in  the  midst  of 
intense  sorrow  and  heartbreaking  betrayal  into  a  lovely, 
idyllic  poem  about  God's  omnipresence  and  omniscience. 

Originally,  the  psalmist  asks  where  can  anyone  go  from 
God's  presence,  whether  to  the  heights  of  the  heavens  or  to 
the  depths  of  the  nether  world.  Human  experiences  of 
intense  agony  forced  the  psalmist  to  declare  in  extreme 
desperation,  that  never  at  any  time  can  anything  separate  a 
devout  person  from  God.  God  is  to  be  found  even  in  the 
nether  world  where  other  biblical  passages  like  Isaiah  38:18 
or  Psalm  6:6  refuse  to  accept  any  divine  presence.  And  when 
the  psalmist  speaks  of  being  formed  ever  so  delicately  by  God 
in  the  womb  of  the  mother,  faith  is  transforming  the  murky 
gloom  of  desperation  into  the  warm  darkness  of  the  womb 
and  is  imparting  to  the  former  an  unbelievable  tenderness 
and  an  extraordinary  movement  towards  new  life. 
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A  real  price  was  paid  to  remove  from  Psalm  139  the  rugged 
edges  of  the  condemnation  of  the  enemies.  Some  may 
question  the  prudence  of  the  church's  action  here  and  prefer 
to  have  kept  the  cursing  section  in  the  liturgical  use  of  the 
psalm,  but  we  cannot  challenge  the  right  of  the  church  to 
make  these  changes.  It  has  been  doing  so  for  centuries  which 
reach  back  into  New  Testament  times. 

If  we  look  carefully  at  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  or  the 
Lectionary,  many  examples  strike  our  attention.  In  some 
cases  the  newer  translations  of  the  Bible  remove  the  "dy- 
namic equivalence"  of  older  versions.  The  Vulgate  reading 
of  Genesis  3:15,  "she  [the  woman]  shall  strike  your  head," 
indicated  the  triumph  of  Mary  over  Satan.  This  passage  has 
reverted  back  to  the  Hebrew  reading,  in  which  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  not  the  woman,  strikes  the  head  of  the  serpent. 
In  another  instance,  Isaiah  7:14,  almah  is  still  translated 
"virgin"  in  the  New  American  Bible,  even  though  the  He- 
brew more  properly  reads,  "young  maid."  In  one  case 
messianic  connotations  are  lost,  in  the  other  case  retained. 

Often  if  we  look  at  the  citation  of  biblical  references  in  the 
Lectionary  or  Liturgy  of  the  Hours,  we  see  that  verses  have 
been  dropped  for  the  sake  of  clarity  or  because  of  inherent 
difficulties,  or  simply  because  of  length.  In  each  instance  we 
are  dealing  with  some  form  of  dynamic  equivalence,  adapt- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  text  to  a  new  audience. 

Presuppositions 

Behind  these  liturgical  adaptations  and  changes,  several 
theological  presuppositions  begin  to  show  up.  As  in  Juda- 
ism, before,  during  and  after  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  church 
uses  different  collections  of  biblical  books  and  passages.  One 
of  these  is  the  Bible,  and  this  book  needs  to  be  preserved 
carefully — with  formal  equivalency  in  our  translations.  Ev- 


ery  other  edition  or  collection  of  biblical  texts,  whether  for 
liturgy  and  prayer  or  for  teaching  and  discussion,  depends 
upon  this  source.  All  further  selections  and  adaptations,  as 
well  as  official  translations,  derive  from  this  "canonical"  text. 
For  Christians,  other  books  include  the  Lectionary,  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Hours  or  the  Book  of  Blessings.  In  the  case  of 
these  other  books,  Roman  Catholic  translators  and  preach- 
ers ought  to  follow  the  centuries-old  example  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  adapted  to  changing 
cultures,  to  theological  developments,  to  linguistic  evolu- 
tion, to  liturgical  situations. 

In  other  words,  a  translation  of  the  psalms  for  liturgical 
and  pastoral  ministry  is  not  the  same  as  a  version  of  the 
psalms  to  include  in  an  edition  of  the  Bible.  For  study 
purposes  in  grammar  schools  translations  may  have  to  be 
along  the  lines  of  the  Good  News  Bible,  with  a  limited 
vocabulary  and  short  demonstrative  sentences.  This  edition 
would  drop  or  modify  references  to  violence  and  aberrant 
sexuality.  (It  is  still  another  question:  what  are  such  passages 
doing  in  the  Bible  in  the  first  place?  — maybe  because  the 
Bible  remains  that  close  to  life.) 

Translations  for  liturgical  use  need  to  involve  the  entire 
worshipping  community  as  actively  as  possible,  with  re- 
frains, questions  and  answers,  exclamations  of  delight,  cries 
of  pain  and  sorrow,  even  of  doubt  and  frustration,  and  the 
whole  range  of  human  emotions  and  actions. 

In  Old  Testament  times,  only  circumcised  males  partici- 
pated in  public  liturgy,  as  in  other  official  moments  like  legal 
proceedings  at  the  city  gate.  We  have  a  good  picture  of 
biblical  times  in  newspapers  or  on  TV,  picturing  congrega- 
tions at  prayer  in  Islamic  mosques — only  men  are  visible.  In 
our  churches,  on  the  contrary,  the  worshipping  assembly 
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consists  of  women  as  well  as  men,  frequently  more  women 
than  men,  in  the  case  of  convents,  and  women  sodalities  only 
women,  often  women  with  responsible  positions  of  author- 
ity. The  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  like  our  sermons  and 
instructions,  should  not  address  such  an  assembly  as  broth- 
ers or  fellow  men  or  sons  of  men. 

At  times  an  issue  of  socialjustice  is  involved.  When  women 
are  still  being  denied  employment,  are  paid  less  than  men 
for  the  same  work,  and  find  themselves  relegated  away  from 
decision-making  circles,  to  repeat  the  same  social  situation 
from  ancient  biblical  times  is  to  use  the  altar  for  sanctioning 
or  sacralizing  social  injustice  today.  A  telling  example  comes 
from  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Family  when  the  reading  is  taken 
from  Colossians  3:12-21.  This  passage  includes  the  sen- 
tence, generally  objectionable  to  women:  "Wives,  be  subor- 
dinate to  your  husbands,  as  is  proper  in  the  Lord."  The 
liturgical  reading  ends,  however,  without  including  verse 
22,  "Slaves,  obey  your  human  masters  in  everything,  not 
only  when  being  watched,  as  currying  favor,  but  in  simplicity 
of  heart,  fearing  the  Lord."  In  fact,  this  latter  verse  is 
dropped  from  all  public  proclamation.  We  would  never  call 
upon  this  biblical  verse  to  support  slavery,  and  we  are 
embarrassed  that  the  Bible  does  not  take  a  bold  stand  against 
the  institution  of  slavery.  If  the  social  situation  for  women 
has  also  changed  drastically,  should  we  not  make  other 
sensible  adaptations? 

In  a  "Brief  on  the  Liturgical  Psalter,"  drawn  up  to  direct 
the  translators  and  editors  of  a  new  psalter  for  ICEL, 
International  Commission  on  English  in  the  Liturgy,  the 
following  direction  is  boldly  stated: 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Church,  particularly  the  English- 
speaking  Church,  is  called  to  be  prophetic  in  proclaiming  a 
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new  vision  of  the  human  community  in  the  carefully  crafted 
language  of  its  prayer.  (#  20) 

It  is  interesting  that  every  translation  of  the  Bible  uses 
some  inclusive  language  and  therefore  follows  the  norms  of 
dynamic  correspondence,  no  matter  how  literal  and  conser- 
vative its  principles  of  translation  may  be.  The  word  "Isra- 
elite" does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The  Hebrew 
expresses  it  as  ben-yisrael  or  in  the  plural,  bene-yisrael, 
literally,  "son"  or  "sons"  of  Israel. 

Another  presupposition  comes  from  the  honest  realiza- 
tion that  the  English  language,  like  most  others,  is  still 
evolving.  The  same  liturgical  brief  of  ICEL  states:  "The 
project  gives  priority  to  the  development  of  the  living 
tradition,  a  tradition  in  continuity  with,  but  not  restricted  by, 
past  historical  usage"  (#  1).  Words  or  phrases,  which  would 
have  evoked  a  ripple  of  laughter  and  cynical  smiles — or 
anger  and  sarcasm — are  now  taken  for  granted.  For  in- 
stance, we  speak  of  a  chairperson  (not  chairman)  of  a 
department.  We  are  still  waiting  for  other  changes,  like 
fireman  or  policeman,  as  more  women  join  the  ranks  of 
these  professions.  We  have  seen  notable  changes  in  our 
Bibles.  All  "thou's"  and  "thee's"  have  been  dropped,  even 
from  such  sacred  moments  as  the  Our  Father.  Therefore, 
we  do  what  we  can,  and  a  little  bit  more,  but  we  strive  to  avoid 
foolish  or  outlandish  phrases  in  the  name  of  inclusivity. 
Such  at  least  is  my  own  pragmatic  working  position. 

Or  we  experiment.  For  instance,  instead  of  "man"  and 
"son  of  man"  in  Psalm  8:5,  can  we  say:  "child  of  earth"? 
Literally  in  the  Hebrew,  "son  of  man"  reads  ben-adam. 
"Adam"  itself  does  not  mean  the  male  sex  but  humanity.  A 
footnote  in  the  NAB  to  Genesis  2:7  points  out:  "There  is  a 
play  on  words  in  Hebrew  between  adam  (man')  and  adama 
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('ground')"  out  of  which  God  took  and  formed  the  first 
human  being."  The  new,  revised  edition  of  the  NAB  has  a 
good  ring  about  it  for  Psalm  8:5, 

What  are  humans  that  you  are  mindful  of  them. 
mere  mortals  that  you  care  for  them? 

The  italicized  words  offer  examples  of  dynamic  corre- 
spondence. A  footnote  explains  further:  "The  emphasis  is 
on  the  fragility  and  mortality  of  human  beings  to  whom  God 
has  given  great  dignity." 

In  Conclusion 

This  article  attempts  to  explain  dynamic  equivalence  or 
dynamic  correspondence  in  Bible  translations.  The  chal- 
lenge is  the  same  as  for  preaching  the  gospel:  to  involve 
every  person  of  the  community  as  thoroughly  or  dynami- 
cally as  possible,  in  all  aspects  of  their  lives.  Dynamic 
equivalence  is  a  modern  name  for  a  process  that  began  in 
Old  Testament  times,  when  the  Bible  quoted  the  Bible, 
continued  in  the  New  Testament,  when  it  drew  upon  earlier 
biblical  passages,  and  remained  church  practice  across  the 
centuries  in  liturgy  and  teaching.  The  Bible  was  always 
enriching  and  directing  as  it  was  being  adapted  to  new 
pastoral  circumstances.  Like  a  large  snow  ball,  rolling  down 
the  hill,  or  the  ancient  glacier  stretching  across  the  prairie 
states  and  then  withdrawing,  it  was  simultaneously  being 
formed  by  the  terrain  and  was  itself  affecting  the  terrain. 

As  Catholics  we  have  always  said  that  the  Bible  is  inter- 
preted within  church  tradition,  a  tradition  that  extends 
through  the  ages.  Dynamic  equivalence  and  inclusive  lan- 
guage are  part  of  this  process.  Thus  the  Bible  remains  alive! 
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Images  of  Missionary  Life: 
The  Lives  of  Passionists: 


Walter  Coveyou 
Godfrey  Holbein 
Clement  Seybold 


On  April  24, 1929,  bandits  at  Hua-chiao  (Hwachia  or  Hua 
Kiao),  Hunan,  China  blew  a  bugle.  It  signaled  death. 
Passionist  Fathers  Walter  Coveyou  and  Clement  Seybold 
had  both  been  shot  through  the  head  in  quick  succession. 
Seconds  later,  Father  Godfrey  Holbein  was  executed  the 
same  way.  All  three  bodies  were  dumped  in  an  abandoned 
mine  shaft.  The  Chinese  Mass  servers  and  carriers  who  were 
nearby  and  had  accompanied  the  priests  on  the  journey 
were  set  free.1    Immediately  they  returned  to  Yuan-chou 
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(Yuanchow)  and  Ch'en-ch'i  (Chenki)  to  report  the  deaths. 
The  next  day  a  military  guard  recovered  the  bodies.  They 
were  brought  to  Ch'en-chou  (Shenchow  or  present  day 
Yuanling),  Hunan.  Shock  intensified  among  the  Catholic 
community  there;  Passionist  Father  Constantine  Leech  had 
died  on  April  25  from  typhoid.  On  May  4, 1929  all  four  were 
buried  in  Ch'en-chou. 

Beginning  April  27  and  through  the  following  months, 
residents  throughout  the  United  States  opened  their  news- 
papers to  read  the  shocking  details.  In  the  secular  press  the 
story  was  reported  in  one  hundred  and  four  United  States 
newspapers,  two  papers  in  the  territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  and  eight  international  papers.  The  murders  were 
banner  headlines  in  nine  papers.  Thirty  one  domestic  and 
international  papers  covered  it  as  a  front  page  lead  story. 
Forty-five  domestic  and  international  papers  informed  read- 
ers through  a  front  page  item.  Likewise,  thirty-four  Catholic 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  three  international 
Catholic  papers  covered  the  murders.  Fifteen  Catholic 
journals  published  information  of  the  deaths  while  only  one 
Protestantjournal,  The  Chinese  Recorder  covered  the  story.2 

As  of  yet,  conclusive  reasoning  for  the  murders  has  not 
been  found.  Examination  of  1929  State  Department  case 
393.1123  Coveyou,  Walter  in  Record  Group  59  at  the 
National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  well  as  other 
sources,  used  by  Father  Caspar  Caulfield  and  myself  have 
yielded  slightly  different  interpretations. 

Caulfield  argues  that  the  murders  of  the  three  priests  were 
the  result  of  a  planned  strategy  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
under  Li-san  to  capture  the  city  of  Wuhan.  Murderers 
"Chen  Zemin  and  Mao  Qiying..."  acted  under  Communist 
sympathizer  Ho  Lung.  All  were,  argues  Caulfield,  the 
"instruments  through  whom  Mao  Zedong  and  Zhu  De 
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acted."  In  the  end  it  is  Caulfield's  thesis  that  "each  conspira- 
tor was  but  the  agent  of  a  higher  authority  by  whose  mandate 
he  acted,  the  ultimate  guilt  is  imputed  to  atheistic  Commu- 
nism in  Russia,  as  exported  by  the  Comintern."  Through 
the  death  of  missionaries  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Commu- 
nists was  to  control  the  region.3 

My  research  shows  that  there  is  no  specific  documentation 
in  the  State  Department  investigation  which  links  Ch'en 
Tzu-ming  and  Ho  Lung  together.  Chen  is  usually  referred 
to  as  a  robber  or  bandit  in  these  documents  and  in  related 
missionary  correspondence  surrounding  the  murders.  Also, 
a  man  present  at  the  1929  funeral  told  me  in  1989  that  he 
thought  Chen  may  have  been  acting  under  direction  from 
the  Nationalists.  The  Chiang  Kai-shek  Nationalists  at  that 
time,  1929,  were  anti-foreign,  not  pro-western.  Ch'en  Tzu- 
ming,  therefore,  may  have  been  asked  by  the  new  Nationalist 
governor  Ho  Chien  to  kill  the  missionaries  so  that  the  latter 
could  respond  to  the  "injustice"  by  sending  in  troops  to 
capture  the  western  Hunan  area  led  by  the  Ch'en  Chu-chen 
known  locally  as  the  king  of  west  Hunan. 

Whichever  theory  one  accepts,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
three  Passionists  were  killed  because  they  appeared  as 
foreign  devils  rather  than  zealous  missionaries  of  the  faith. 
Hunan  province,  particularly  western  Hunan  where  the 
Passionists  worked,  was  in  the  middle  of  a  political  and  social 
reconstruction.  The  Communists,  Nationalists,  and  regional 
leaders  all  desired  power.  Death  of  foreigners  was  always  a 
reasonable  option  to  assist  one  group  of  Chinese  in  gaining 
control  over  another.4 

The  deaths  of  Coveyou,  Seybold  and  Holbein  have  cap- 
tured the  memory  of  an  American  society  and  church.  While 
certainly  necessary  to  investigate  the  power  and  meaning  of 
their  deaths,  from  another  perspective,  the  lives  of  Seybold, 
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Holbein  and  Coveyou  represent  the  means  to  understand 
the  full  missionary  experience. 

Walter  Coveyou  represents  the  importance  of  home  sup- 
port for  missions.  Clement  Seybold  adjusted  well  to  mission 
life.  Godfrey  Holbein  found  adjustment  difficult.  The 
remainder  of  this  article  will  explore  these  issues  in  the  lives 
of  these  three  men  and  put  their  life  experience  in  the 
context  of  early  twentieth  century  Passionist  history.  Their 
lives  help  us  understand  the  various  images  of  missionary 
life-still  experienced  by  contemporary  missionaries 

Missionaries  are  not  only  people  of  the  past.  Even  today, 
Passionists  serve  as  missionaries  outside  of  their  native 
cultures.  Missionaries  lead  "ordinary"  lives  in  the  mission. 
It  is  crucial  to  appreciate  their  motivation  for  mission, 
personality,  routine,  and  spiritual  identity.  Similarly  as  in 
1929,  missionaries,  martyrs  and  saints  still  capture  our 
interest  and  imagination. 

Walter  Coveyou,  was  born  in  Petoskey,  Michigan  on 
October  17,  1894,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  Passion- 
ists of  the  Holy  Cross  Province  when  Passionist  Father  Henry 
Miller  preached  a  parish  mission  in  Saint  Ignace,  Michigan. 
Dunkirk,  New  York  native  Clement  Seybold  was  born  April 
18,  1896  and  was  influenced  through  Passionists  at  St. 
Mary's  in  Dunkirk.  Godfrey  Holbein  was  born  on  February 
4,  1899,  and  raised  in  view  of  the  spires  of  St.  Joseph's 
Monastery  parish. 

Seybold,  Holbein,  and  Coveyou  entered  the  Passionists  in 
the  early  twentieth  century  when  the  Congregation  was 
developing  new  expressions  of  ministry  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  a  period  of  growth  for  the  Passionists.  A  formal 
institutional  structure  was  emerging.  By  1917,  for  example, 
the  decision  had  been  made  to  build  a  new  preparatory 
seminary  in  Dunkirk,  New  York.    Desiring  an  increased 
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spiritual  and  financial  base  and  using  the  piety  of  American 
Catholics  as  a  foundation,  Passionists  established  the  Bene- 
factors Society  and  Passionist  foundations  were  undergoing 
legal  incorporation.  This  was  a  time  for  new  ministerial 
ventures.  Efficiency  and  organization  were  desired  for  the 
preaching  of  parish  missions;  the  lay  retreat  movement  was 
in  its  early  stages;  options  to  build  more  monasteries  were 
under  discussion;  chaplains  had  served  in  World  War  I  and 
by  1921  The  Sign  magazine  began  publication  and  the  first 
men  were  sent  to  China.  Another  group  of  missionaries  were 
sent  to  Germany  in  1923. 

All  these  factors  reflect  strong  Passionist  leadership.  Both 
provinces  were  undergoing  institutional  organization,  but 
more  importantly  there  was  an  openness  for  new  opportu- 
nities to  ministry.  More  study  is  needed  to  understand 
eastern  province  provincials:  Clement  Lee  (1914-1917), 
Justin  Carey  (1917-1923,  1929-1932),  Stanislaus  Grennan 
(1911-1914,  1923-1929),  and  western  province  provincials: 
Jerome  Reutermann  (1911-1914, 1926- 1929),  Alfred  Cagney 
(1914-1920),  and  Eugene  Creegan  (1920-1926,  1929-1932). 
Study  should  examine  issues  such  as  their  decision-making 
process,  their  relationship  with  the  Passionist  Generalate  in 
Rome,  and  the  American  bishops  where  various  Passionist 
foundations  were  located. 

Provincial  Stanislaus  Grennan  had  direct  influence  on 
instilling  zeal  and  unlimited  vision  into  the  lives  of  Seybold 
and  Holbein.  Both  men  entered  the  seminary  as  teenagers. 
Grennan's  words  stirred  them  during  this  formative  period 
in  their  lives.  He  moved  Holbein  and  Seybold,  as  well  as 
many  others,  to  work  in  China  or  preach  parish  missions  at 
home.  Inquiry  has  also  emphasized  that  the  seminary 
training  of  Passionists  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces 
has  to  be  described  as  limited  rather  than  a  closed  diocesan 
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system,  a  system  which  has  been  described  so  well  by  Joseph 
M.White.5 

Such  a  distinction  is  crucial.  It  allowed  Seybold,  Holbein, 
Coveyou,  and  their  peers  to  experience  a  training  that  was 
more  in  line  with  Bernard  Feeney's  ideal  seminary  which 
advocated  pastoral  training.  Contrary  to  diocesan  seminary 
education,  the  Passionists  moved  the  seminarians  from  one 
location  to  another. 

The  missionary  departure  ceremony  can  be  considered 
one  of  integral  devotional  ceremonies  which  Catholics  at- 
tended during  this  period.  In  this  case  study,  those  who 
attended  identified  with  the  previous  missionaries  who  had 
already  gone  to  China,  reflected  on  martyrdom,  saw  the 
importance  of  press  coverage,  participated  in  a  liturgical 
experience,  often  received  souvenirs,  and  most  importantly 
retained  personal  memories  that  would  last  a  life  time  and 
would  hold  greater  importance  if  the  missioner  died  in  the 
field  afar.  Historians  must  question  and  probe  the  symbolic 
and  real  importance  of  the  departure  ceremony  as  an  event 
of  institutional  and  social  Catholic  culture  with  the  aim  of 
linking  it  to  the  parallel  ceremonies  in  American  Protestant 
culture. 

Walter  Coveyou:  Symbol  of  Home  Support  for  Missions 

All  missionaries  are  sent  from  their  native  culture.  Like- 
wise, they  rely  on  prayers  and  financial  support  from  their 
home  areas.  Therefore,  let  us  first  examine  Walter  Coveyou. 

Coveyou  spent  a  short  time  in  China;  he  arrived  in  1928 
and  was  murdered  six  months  later.  It  gave  him  just  a  taste 
of  the  foreign  missions.  For  Coveyou,  in  the  United  States, 
the  foreign  missions  were  as  close  as  the  next  person  he 
preached  to.  Emphasis  has  to  be  placed  more  on  his  work 
with  the  United  States  Catholic  community  rather  than  his 
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limited  time  in  China.  It  points  to  the  significance  of  home 
support  for  foreign  missions.  Many  people  longed  to  expe- 
rience missionary  life  but  could  only  give  money  or  prayers. 
While  they  might  be  faceless  and  nameless  individuals  to 
those  in  China  who  relied  on  their  support,  as  a  promoter  at 
home,  Walter  Coveyou  gave  supporters  of  the  Passionist 
foreign  missions  a  face. 

Ordained  a  Passionist  May  29,  1920,  the  life  and  work  of 
Walter  Coveyou  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  from  1922-1928  shows 
that  the  city,  at  that  time,  was  most  likely  the  center  of  the 
American  Catholic  mission  experience.  Coveyou  was  a 
member  and  education  coordinator  of  the  Catholic  Student 
Mission  Crusade.  Founded  by  Frank  Thill,  the  CSMC  and 
his  publication,  The  Shield,  allowed  the  adventure,  educa- 
tion, and  financial  concerns  of  the  Catholic  foreign  mission 
movement  to  come  together.  Home  support  was  the  life- 
blood  for  foreign  missions.  Coveyou  knew  that.  He  was  a 
tireless  advocate  of  support  for  the  Passionists  in  China. 

As  Coveyou  preached  in  the  pulpit  about  supporting  the 
missions,  the  Passionist  magazine,  The  Sign,  (1921-1981), 
was  identified  with  China  in  the  twenties  and  well  into  the 
thirties.  Though  not  founded  as  a  foreign  mission  magazine, 
editor  Harold  Purcell,  C.P.,  and  mission  coordinator  Silvan 
Latour,  C. P.,  made  the  series  "With  the  Passionists  in  China" 
a  key  feature  of  the  publication.  It  was  an  opportunity  for 
missionaries  to  reflect  on  their  personal  experience;  it  pro- 
vided the  necessary  foundation  for  financial  appeals,  and  at 
the  same  time  educated  the  public  about  China.  Sometimes 
the  missionaries  did  not  always  appreciate  the  manner  in 
which  the  Chinese  missions  were  publicized.  Stories  were 
edited  or  sometimes  jealousies  between  missionaries 
emerged.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  magazine  was 
successful  in  fostering  home  support  of  the  China  missions. 
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"With  the  Passionists  in  China"  allowed  missionaries  to  keep 
in  touch  with  those  at  home  and  let  the  human  dimension  of 
the  missionary  emerge;  the  Purcell  editorials  advocated  that 
responsible  support  of  the  missions  consisted  of  prayer  and 
financial  contributions.  He  was  consistent  but  not  overbear- 
ing in  his  approach.  Together,  the  life  of  Walter  Coveyou 
and  The  Sign  exhibit  the  important  relationship  of  home 
support  for  overseas  missions. 

Walter  Coveyou's  short  time  in  China  gave  him  just  a  taste 
of  the  foreign  missions.  For  Coveyou,  in  the  United  States, 
the  foreign  missions  were  as  close  as  the  next  person  he 
preached  to.  So  many  of  those  people  longed  to  experience 
missionary  life  but  could  only  give  money  or  prayers.  To 
those  in  China  who  relied  on  their  support  most  were 
faceless  and  nameless  individuals  who  desired  in  some  way 
to  participate.  Walter  Coveyou  gave  supporters  of  the 
Passionist  foreign  missions  a  face. 

Clement  Seybold:  Symbol  of  an  Adaptable  Missionary 

Seybold  adjusted  to  China  easier  than  Holbein.  He 
developed  better  language  skills.  His  health  and  psyche 
were  stronger.  He  represents  an  acclimated,  time-tested 
missionary  who  developed  poise  and  confident  zeal  to  min- 
ister. Seybold  and  Holbein  were  ordinary  missionaries  in 
western  Hunan,  China.  Neither  man  held  a  position  of 
power.  They  were  typical  of  many  men  and  women  serving 
in  that  region  and  many  other  regions  of  China.  Ministry 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  their  energy  and  time. 

Life  as  a  missionary  in  the  Hunan  hinterland  was  much 
different  from  that  of  those  who  worked  in  the  major  coastal 
cities  or  in  the  various  large  river  cities  across  China.  Yet, 
whether  in  these  large  cities  of  Shanghai  or  Hankow  or  the 
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remote  parts  of  western  Hunan  culture  shock  was  a  possibil- 
ity. It  differed  only  in  intensity. 

Seybold  and  Holbein  arrived  in  China  at  the  same  time 
and  participated  in  the  process  of  adaptation  and  language 
study.  Seybold  enjoyed  the  language  study  and  often  quoted 
Chinese  terms  in  his  letters  home  to  his  brother  Passionist, 
Mark  Seybold.  Quickly  Seybold  and  fellow  Passionist  Timo- 
thy McDermott  found  ministry  in  the  remote  area  of  Kienyang 
challenging  and  acceptable. 

Reading  the  mission  literature  of  the  period,  it  is  impor- 
tant not  to  overlook  the  role  of  the  catechists.  Seybold, 
Holbein  and  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Convent  Station,  NJ,  and 
later  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Baden,  PA,  relied  on 
catechists  as  advisors,  interpreters,  entrepreneurs,  and  for 
friendship  and  safety.6  They  were  a  most  necessary  link  with 
the  Chinese  people.  Both  Seybold  and  Holbein  used  penny 
catechisms.  Designated  rites  of  passage  to  become  a  Catholic 
often  meant  giving  up  one's  house  idols.  And  there  were  the 
doubts:  who  were  all  these  "rice  Christians"  who  said  they 
believed  because  they  wanted  food?  The  importance  of 
catechists  may  be  the  link  to  appreciate  how  the  Chinese 
Catholic  faith  has  survived  since  1949. 

While  the  religious  women  did  not  preach  from  the  pulpit, 
they  did  preach  from  the  dispensaries,  clinics,  and  schools. 
Their  adaptation  process  and  language  study  compared  to 
the  priests,  and  the  sisters  and  priests  worked  together 
formally  or  informally.  Both  depended  on  one  another  for 
support  and  survival. 

Seybold,  as  requested  of  all  missionaries,  did  meet  with 
Passionist  Provincial  Visitator,  Sebastian  Ochsenreiter,  on 
September  20,  1928.  Seybold  did  not  endear  himself  to 
Ochsenreiter.  Seybold  stubbornly  held  to  the  opinion  that 
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he  did  the  correct  thing  in  not  evacuating  from  the  interior 
in  1927. 

As  Seybold  adjusted  in  China,  he  developed  good  lan- 
guage skills.  His  health  and  psyche  was  strong.  He  repre- 
sents an  acclimated,  time-tested  missionary  who  developed 
poise  and  confident  zeal  to  minister.  He  was  also  a  keen 
social  and  political  observer.  Clement  Seybold  had  adapted 
well  to  China. 

Godfrey  Holbein:  Symbol  of  the  Quest  to  Establish  a  Mis- 
sionary Identity 

Holbein,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  tenuous  strug- 
gling missionary.  Fragile  health,  overwhelmed  by  the  lin- 
guistic and  cultural  nuances  of  China  and  an  introspective 
piety  produced  an  obsession  to  understand  himself  that 
occupied  as  much  time  as  the  zeal  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  Holbein  encountered  health 
problems;  while  he  did  gain  the  necessary  health  care,  his 
spiritual  health  did  not  improve.  Plagued  by  mental  and 
physical  problems,  strangely  enough,  martyrdom  offered  an 
attractive  option  for  Holbein. 

By  being  a  martyr  he  could,  in  death,  accomplish  two 
ends:  he  would  be  released  from  the  daily  pain  and  suffering 
of  missionary  life,  and  in  doing  so  he  would  become  the 
faithful  missionary  whose  death  would  inspire  others  to  be 
missionaries  and  serve  as  the  seed  for  new  Chinese  conver- 
sions. 

Holbein  was  no  doubt  taking  seriously  the  words  Stanislaus 
Grennan  had  preached  with  such  power  and  verve  at  the 
departure  ceremonies.  Yet  to  implicate  Grennan  alone  in 
Holbein's  "failure"  or  struggle  as  a  missionary  is  unfair. 
Throughout  his  days  in  the  seminary,  Holbein  found  piety 
and  proper  spiritual  identity  to  be  a  major  preoccupation. 
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While  not  exactly  scrupulous  one  may  question  his  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  maturity,  especially  in  trying  times.  We 
remember  that  Passionist  training  emphasized  service  as  a 
priority,  but  the  reciprocal  side  necessitated  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  the  superiors.  This,  of  course,  implied  that  the 
superiors  engage  in  prudent  spiritual  direction  and  utilize 
the  vow  of  obedience  in  a  manner  to  foster  mature  growth. 
One  wonders  in  the  case  of  Holbein  if  the  superiors  always 
carried  out  their  role  in  a  competent  manner.  His  letters 
through  his  years  in  the  seminary  exhibit  an  ongoing  quest 
for  self-identity  that  continued  during  his  years  in  China. 

The  combination  of  these  two  factors  gives  insight  to  the 
daily  struggle  of  Holbein's  life  as  a  missionary.  Yet,  as 
Holbein  struggled,  so  did  his  superior,  Dominic  Lan- 
genbacher.  Langenbacher  eventually  resigned  because  he 
was  indecisive  during  the  1927  evacuation. 

Holbein  did  request  to  leave  the  China  missions.  But  in 
the  end  he  remained,  due  to  a  communication  lag  with 
Stanislaus  Grennan,  coupled  with  a  lack  of  power  of  deci- 
sion, common  sense  and  discernment  on  the  part  of  Sebastian 
Ochsenreiter  and  a  notable  absence  of  awareness  of  Holbein's 
struggling  character  by  his  fellow  Hsu-p'u  (Supu)  missioner, 
Flavian  Mullins. 

Holbein,  obviously  a  man  of  strong  faith,  was  at  the  same 
time  caught  in  a  real  struggle  adapting  to  the  missions.  He 
was  not  fully  satisfied  in  his  ministry.  Where  was  it  all  leading 
to?  What  was  the  point? 

Every  one  of  our  Fathers  work  themselves  to  the  state  of 
emaciation,  and  yet  the  results  are  so  tiny.  Many  times  we  ask 
ourselves[,]  'What  is  wrong  with  China  or  ourselves?'  So 
many  years  and  so  few  [CJhristians.  May  God  convert  this 
truly  devil  kingdom!  Money,  full  stomach,  opium,  and  big 
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face  is  their  only  religion.  As  long  as  you  give  them  rice  and 
bed  they  will  come  to  Church.7 

It  was  public  knowledge  that  he  had  had  a  breakdown. 
Seybold  even  knew  Holbein  was  "not  in  good  health."8 

In  January,  1928,  Holbein  resigned  himself  that  "I  will 
suppose  that  I  will  end  up  dying  in  China  after  all."9 
"Lonely,"  the  following  month  in  Wang-ts'un  (Wangtsun), 
he  lamented  to  his  sister  that  his  personal  prayer  was  "How 
long,  how  long,  Oh  Lord,  must  I  live[?]"10 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Godfrey  Holbein  was  an  obedient 
missionary.  He  believed  it  was  God's  will  he  remain  in  China 
unless  his  superiors  said  otherwise.  Not  receiving  those 
words  he  stayed.  Thereby  his  prophetic  words  were  fulfilled: 
he  accomplished  "more  in  death  than. ..in  life."11 

Paralyzing  and  eerie  contemplation  on  martyrdom  shows 
Holbein  was  in  a  personal  battle:  what  was  his  identity  as  a 
missionary?  With  failing  health,  how  was  he  to  integrate  a 
piety  that  impelled  the  missionary  to  be  ready  for  martyr- 
dom? While  his  early  performance  in  the  missions  had  been 
adequate,  by  the  time  he  returned  to  the  interior  after  1927, 
he  was  overwhelmed. 

The  experience  of  Godfrey  Holbein  demonstrates  to  us 
the  intensity  of  mission  work.  He  represents  the  tenuous 
struggling  missionary.  Fragile  health,  the  overwhelming 
linguistic  and  cultural  nuances  of  China  and  an  introspective 
piety  produced  an  obsession  to  understand  himself  that 
occupied  as  much  time  as  the  zeal  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

In  sum,  these  three  individuals-one  who  adjusts  well, 
Seybold;  one  who  has  zeal,  but  difficulty  establishing  an 
identity  as  a  missionary,  Holbein;  and  one  who  is  the 
promoter  at  home,  Coveyou-give  historians  a  deeper  appre- 
ciation of  what  it  means  to  be  a  foreign  missionary. 
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The  Question  of  Martyrdom 

Albert  J.  Nevins  describes  Coveyou,  Seybold  and  Holbein 
as  the  "first  American  martyrs  outside  the  United  States." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  official  attempt  to 
declare  the  three  Passionists  as  martyrs  or  saints.12 

The  United  States  press  did  not  mention  them  as  martyrs. 
The  Catholic  press,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  inclined  to 
call  them  martyrs  as  were  their  family,  friends,  and,  over 
time,  Passionists  and  friends  of  the  Passionists. 

Technically  they  probably  were  not  martyrs.  Indications 
are  they  were  not  killed  by  bandits  because  of  the  hatred  of 
religion-a  traditional  criterion  of  martyrdom.  The  motive 
for  the  deaths,  in  the  view  of  this  writer,  appears  to  be 
robbery  or  politics.  But  what  is  martyrdom?  The  issue  is 
open  for  some  debate  and  possible  redefinition.  "Contem- 
porary persecutors  of  Christians,"  writes  Karl  Rahner,  "do 
not  give  their  victims  any  opportunity  to  confess  their  faith 
in  the  style  of  the  earliest  Christian  centuries  and  to  accept 
a  death  to  which  they  are  sentenced  by  a  court.  But 
nevertheless  their  death  in  these  more  anonymous  forms  of 
contemporary  persecution  of  Christians  can  still  be  foreseen 
and  accepted  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  old-style  martyr.  And 
indeed  it  can  be  foreseen  and  accepted  as  the  consequence 
of  an  active  struggle  for  justice  and  other  Christian  realities 
and  values."13 

"Martyrs,"  writes  Leonardo  Boff,  "are  all  those  who  suffer 
violent  death  for  the  sake  of  God  or  Christ,  or  for  the  sake  of 
actions  derived  from  faith  in  God  or  in  Christ..."14  Still, 
argues  Enda  McDonagh,  "historical  and  contemporary 
martyrdoms  raise  a  number  of  serious  questions  about  the 
causes  for  which  'martyrs'  die,"  for  depending  on  one's  view, 
"ambiguities  abound."  While  anti-imperialist  Chinese  would 
not  hold  Coveyou,  Seybold  and  Holbein  in  high  esteem, 
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McDonagh  does  believe  a  relatively  operative  value  is  "[t]he 
understanding  of  the  [indigenous]  people  themselves."  He 
cautions,  however,  to  "be  very  circumspect  therefore  in 
using  the  name  'martyr',  restricting  it  as  far  as  possible  to 
where  somebody  clearly  sacrificed  him  or  herself  to  main- 
tain or  achieve  justice  for  others,  a  clearly  kingdom  cause."15 
In  terms  of  American  Catholic  piety,  especially  of  the 
1 920s,  one  has  to  say  these  men  were  martyrs.  This  informa- 
tion has  emerged  from  the  documentation,  and,  more 
importantly,  from  the  oral  tradition  of  the  people.  Accep- 
tance of  Coveyou,  Seybold  and  Holbein  as  martyrs  is  an 
important  facet  of  their  life,  death,  and  memory  because 
people  believe  it. 
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Columkille  Regan,  CP 


Preaching  The  Diocesan 
Clergy  Retreat 


My  enthusiasm  in  responding  to  John  O'Brien's  invitation 
to  contribute  this  article  to  The  Passionist,  stems  from  my 
own  interest  in  initiating  a  dialogue  that  will  help  us  enrich 
one  another's  ability  to  respond  more  fully  to  our  fellow 
priests  in  the  retreat  experience  we  offer.  When  I  was 
connected  to  the  Center  of  Human  Development,  some 
years  ago,  I  had  the  wonderful  experience  of  working  in  over 
50  dioceses.  Now  that  I  am  out  of  administration,  this 
ministry  has  opened  up  to  me  again.  During  these  many 
years  I  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  many  of  the 
concerns  of  our  brothers;  and,  I  have  been  challenged 
personally  in  trying  to  prepare  for  the  demands  and  com- 
plexity of  this  holy  task. 
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The  world  of  retreats  for  priests  is  a  mix.  Today  many 
diocesan  priests  do  not  make  a  preached  retreat.  Many 
prefer  either  a  directed,  guided  or  private  retreat  (or,  no 
retreat!).  And,  let's  face  it,  others,  a  not  insignificant  number, 
prefer  a  mix  of  golf  with  their  prayerful  discernment.  But,  I 
know  that  for  those  who  enter  into  the  time  of  retreat,  it  can 
be  a  very  rewarding  time  for  both  the  preacher  and  the 
retreatant.  To  make  a  retreat,  very  simply,  is  to  be  about  the 
business  of  taking  stock  of  our  spiritual  well-being,  to  enter 
into  dialogue  with  God  about  it  and  to  listen  for  the  prompt- 
ing of  grace  through  the  retreat  time  and  experience. 

The  first  time  I  read  the  little  booklet,  The  Spiritual 
Renewal  of  the  American  Priesthood ,  I  was  delighted  to 
read: 

Christian  spirituality  consists  in  the  living  out  in  experience, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  of  the  death- 
resurrection  of  Christ  that  we  have  been  caught  up  into  by 
baptism. 

This  statement  of  basic  spirituality  was  written  for  priests ! ! 
Its  message  was  clear:  priestly  spirituality  is  essentially  that 
way  of  Holiness  initiated  at  Baptism  for  all  Christians. 

It  is  probably  patently  parochial  to  say  that  there  is  a 
"Passionist"  tone  to  this  document  on  priestly  spirituality. 
And,  we  Passionists,  called  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  this 
Paschal  Mystery,  are  challenged  to  articulate  this  spiritual- 
ity!3 For  the  most  part  our  Founder,  Paul  of  the  Cross,  did 
this  by  his  preaching,  not  only  in  popular  missions  to  the  laity 
but  also  in  retreats  to  the  clergy.  His  preaching  of  missions 
was  his  means  of  educating  a  beleaguered  laity. 

Keenly  aware  of  the  evils  that  afflicted  the  people  of  his  time, 
he  never  tired  of  insisting  that  the  most  effective  remedy  is  the 
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Passion  of  Jesus  "the  greatest  and  most  overwhelming  work 
of  God's  love".4 

Hand  in  glove  with  this  ministry  was  his  commitment  to 
raise  the  quality  of  church  leadership  with  his  accent  on 
priestly  spirituality  in  preached  retreats. 

...when  the  priest  says  "yes"  to  this  dying  and  "yes"  to  this 
rising  because  of  the  vision  of  faith,  the  power  of  the  resurrec- 
tion triumphs.  He  now  preaches  the  Gospel  of  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection  because  he  is  living  it.5 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  Word  of  the  Cross  ! 

The  Ecclesiastical  Milieu  of  Today 

The  last  thirty  years  has  been  a  time  of  extraordinary 
turmoil  not  only  in  the  world,  but  also  in  the  Church.  But  in 
the  area  that  concerns  us,  the  ministry  and  life  of  priests,  the 
impact  of  all  these  modern  forces  has  created  its  own  unique 
phenomenon.  The  current  confusion,  in  a  certain  sense,  is 
consequent  upon  the  changing  ecclesiology  of  Vatican  II. 
Many  priests  feel  that  the  Council's  accent  on  the  fullness  of 
priesthood  in  the  episcopacy  has  left  them  in  a  backwater. 
Some  feel  bypassed,  in  an  inferior  position,  perhaps  unap- 
preciated.6 To  add  to  the  confusion  for  others,  laity  can  now 
do  so  many  priestly  functions!  Theologians  have  not  calmed 
the  storm,  questioning  the  ontological  sacramental  charac- 
ter received  at  ordination.7  Some  even  speculate  on  whether 
there  is  an  ordinary  and  extraordinary  power  of  priesthood! 
Thus,  the  question  of  women  asserting  the  right  to  celebrate 
Eucharist;  the  priest's  sacramental  role,  to  some,  being 
downplayed.  And,  the  very  relationship  of  the  priest:  does  he 
act  in  the  name  of  community  or  "in  persona  Christi  capitis"  ?8 
Even  his  title  is  changed:  a  "presbyter"  instead  of  a  "sacerdos".9 
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The  end  result:  identity  crises,  loss  of  vocation,  reduced 
numbers,  fewer  vocations,  aging  personnel,  increasing  work 
demands.  And  if  all  that  wasn't  enough:  frequent  news  items 
with  negative  publicity  about  sexual  aberrations.  There  is  a 
loss  of  esteem  for  an  honored  calling  and  consequently 
lowered  morale. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  there  are  theological 
opinions  that  differ,  and  thus  there  is  a  differing  sense  of 
presbyteral  identity: 

Dulles  has  sketched  three  contemporary  schools  of  thought  in 
regard  to  priesthood.  The  first  group,  represented  by  Karl 
Rahner  and  Joseph  Ratzinger,  defines  priesthood  primarily 
in  terms  of  the  ministry  of  the  word.  The  role,  first  of  the 
bishop,  and  then  of  the  priest,  is  to  proclaim  the  word  of  God. 
Sacramental  celebration  and  leadership  are  expressions  of 
this  ministry  of  the  word.  Other  commentators  emphasize  the 
cultic  or  sacramental  ministry  of  the  priest:  Otto  Semmelroth 
and  Roger  Vekemans  belong  to  this  group.  A  third  approach 
stresses  priesthood  as  community  leadership.  Walter  Kasper 
and  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar  in  Europe  and  Thomas  F.O'Meara 
and  Robert  Schwartz  in  the  U.S.  are  among  the  proponents 
of  this  view.  But  for  many  priests  today,  questions  remain 
about  their  identity  precisely  as  priests.10 

I  have  stressed  all  the  above  because  I  feel  that  the 
preacher  needs  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  this  theological 
ambiguity  and,  at  times,  dissonance  that  is  current  in  the 
Church.  We  must  remember  that  the  priest  retreatant  will 
filter  everything  the  preacher  says  in  terms  of  his  own 
theological  position.  So,  the  retreat  master  will  probably 
encounter  some  of  the  presbyters  disagreeing  with  some  of 
his  positions.  But,  a  retreat  is  not  a  workshop  on  ministry.  It 
is  not  a  seminar  on  the  theology  of  priesthood.  It  is  a  retreat. 
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And  the  role  of  the  preacher  shouldn't  be  confused  with  that 
of  the  lecturer  or  theological  expositor.  He  is  present  to  assist 
the  retreatant  to  pause  and  take  a  reading  along  the  way.  It 
is  a  time  for  the  priest  to  reflect  on  his  commitment  to  the 
Lord  and  his  people.  It  is  an  occasion  to  listen  to  a  fellow 
priest  speak  about  the  Lord  and  His  love  for  us;  to  talk  about 
the  supports  a  priest  needs  to  grow  to  be  authentic,  to  be 
happy,  to  be  holy,  to  be  effective.  It  is  a  time  for  the  priest  to 
rest  and  listen  to  the  Spirit  of  God  within,  calling  him  forth. 
As  St.  Ignatius  wrote  in  his  Spiritual  Exercises: 

The  retreat  experience  is  one  in  which  the  retreatant  is  called 
to  a  radical  conversion,  and  the  conversion  is  lived  out  in  the 
events  of  the  person's  life. 

The  Preacher  of  Clergy  Retreats 

This  whole  atmosphere  or  milieu,  as  we  have  seen,  creates 
a  challenge  that  should  make  any  preacher  of  clergy  retreats, 
at  least,  cautious.  But  life  goes  on.  And  we  CAN  still  be 
effective  in  ministering  to  the  ministers  of  God's  people  to 
the  degree  that  we  can  companion  them  with  hearts  of 
understanding.  If  any  group  in  the  Church  needs  our 
affirming  ministry  of  God's  love  and  concern  at  a  time  of 
unique  purification  it  is  the  presbyterate. 

To  be  effective  in  this  service,  one  must  be  able  to  talk  out 
of  one's  own  experience  of  priesthood,  conscious  that  it  is 
God  who  is  at  work  both  in  the  preacher  and  the  listener. 
Also,  one  must  have  a  deep  love/respect  for  the  men  with 
whom  one  is  sharing  an  understanding  of  our  mutual 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  For  me,  that  has  not  been  too  difficult. 
The  older  I  get,  and  the  more  I  meet  priests,  the  more  I 
marvel  at  the  front-line  ministry  the  modern  diocesan  pres- 
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byter  does.  There  is  a  kind  of  endlessness  about  the  demands 
of  the  modern  parish.  The  Church  couldn't  function  without 
the  courage  and  faithfulness  of  these  men.  Their  day-by-day 
ministerial  experience  may  differ  in  most  ways  from  mine, 
the  religious  preacher,  yet  the  call  to  be  presbyter,  and  the 
essential  ministerial  demands  are  the  same  as  mine.  The 
priorities  do  differ  and,  thus,  a  sense  of  identity. 

A  clergy  retreat  is  more  than  the  sum  total  of  talks  given  by 
a  preacher.  Rituals,  symbols,  music,  liturgy,  atmosphere  are 
all  integral  to  the  total  experience  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
moving  over  the  waters.  But,  so  much  of  this  depends  on  the 
initiative  of  the  convening  or  organizing  personnel  in  the 
diocese  or  retreat  center.  Granted  all  the  above,  how  does  the 
preacher  package  it?  How  does  one  put  together  all  one's 
thoughts  into  an  integrated  series  of  conferences  ? 

I  have  consulted  some  of  our  men  engaged  in  this  minis- 
try. One  told  me  that,  basically,  he  tries  to  convey  that  the 
work  of  the  retreatant  is  that  of  using  the  time  for  rest  and 
prayer.  These  are  two  constant  needs.  In  the  process  he 
conveys  respect  and  love.  Another  Passionist  used  current 
documents  to  order  his  topics.  For  example,  the  homily  of 
Raymond  Brown  on  the  50th  Anniversary  of  St.  Mary's 
Seminary  in  Baltimore;  or,  Bishop  Matthew  Clark's  presen- 
tation on  "Components  of  Priestly  Growth";  or  the  docu- 
ment of  the  American  Bishops,  "Reflections  on  the  Morale  of 
Priests". 

No  matter  how  the  material  is  arranged,  I  would  submit 
that  there  are  some  pivotal  areas  to  be  presented  to  assist  the 
retreatant's  personal  search.  I  would  suggest  that  these  come 
under  two  separate  headings.  The  first  is  the  LIFE  of  the 
presbyter.  The  second  has  to  do  with  his  role  as  MINISTER 
of  the  Gospel.  These  are  intimately  related,  but  separate. 
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The  Life  of  the  Presbyter 

As  Disciple:  The  presbyter,  baptized  follower  of  the  Lord, 
is  a  disciple  called  to  apostleship:  "...to  be  with  him...  and  to 
proclaim  the  message"  (  Mark  3:14).  My  own  emphasis  is  to 
accent  this  unique  relationship  as  the  very  foundation  stone 
of  everything  that  is  involved  in  the  ministry  and  life  of  the 
retreatant.  Whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is  primarily  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  feel  that  this  brings  a  renewed 
sense  of  commitment,and  a  degree  of  clarification  on  priestly 
identity.11 

As  Spiritual  Person:  While  in  many  ways  it  is  connected  to 
and  flows  from  ministry,  the  spirituality  of  the  diocesan 
priest  requires  a  separate  treatment.  The  busy  priest,  who 
comes  on  retreat,  is  frequently  guilty  for  not  being  "what  he 
should  be"  and  exhausted  from  what  has  been  his  daily 
grind.  We  need  to  remind  him  that  he  hasn't  come  on  retreat 
to  become  holy.  He  has  come  on  retreat  to  see  how  all  that 
he  is-and  does-is  the  stuff  of  his  personal  growth  and 
holiness.12 

As  Contemplative  Person  of  Prayer  and  Friend  of  the 
Lord:  Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  prayer  is  one  of  the 
challenges  most  priests  face.  Older  priests  trained  in  a 
meditative  process  have  left  that  chore  as  an  unrewarding 
waste  of  time.  Too  many  still  feel  that  contemplation  is 
beyond  them.  The  end  result  is  that  a  significant  number 
settle  for  recitation  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  or  a  prayerful 
celebration  of  the  Sacraments  as  their  only  times  and  forms 
of  prayer.  They  need  to  be  invited  into  their  own  centers- 
there  to  be  with  the  God  who  has  called  them  into  life  and 
friendship.13  He  is  the  one  for  whom  they  have  given  up  all 
things.  Yet,  the  relationship  is  not  always  a  profoundly  real 
one.  "I  must  experience  Jesus  Christ".14  A  guided  medita- 
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tion  on  Him  who  is  the  revelation  of  the  Totally  Other  can 
be  very  moving  and,  conceivably,  open  some  to  experience 
Jesus. 

In  Need  of  Human  Friendship:  In  a  certain  sense  it  is 
strange  that  we  have  to  affirm  this  human  need,  or  even  talk 
about  it.  During  a  recent  clergy  retreat  one  of  the  priests  said 
to  me:  "I  have  been  making  retreats  for  thirty  five  years.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  heard  a  talk  on  friendship  in  the  life  of  the 
priest."  Yet,  as  Patricia  Livingston,  wrote  in  a  recent  article: 

The  building  of  friendship,  the  growing  strength  for  loving 
that  comes  of  being  and  having  friends  is  very  important  for 
priests.... The  truth  has  become  clear  to  me:  Intimacy  is 
ESSENTIAL  in  the  life  of  a  priest.  It  is  central  for  personal 
integration,  for  ministry,  for  spirituality.15 

The  topic  of  celibacy  has  to  be  treated.  A  positive  evalua- 
tion of  celibacy  is  needed  in  our  times.  What  particular  focus 
the  preacher  takes  is  up  to  him  (her?)  But,  the  area  of 
sexuality,  including  sexual  orientation,  has  to  be  addressed 
in  a  gentle  way;  and  the  underlying  issues  of  loneliness  have 
to  be  discussed.16 

Throughout  all  reflections  there  are  nonnegotiable  issues 
of  concern  to  all  who  call  ourselves  "Church";  and  that  is  the 
equality  of  women  in  Church  and  social  life,17  as  well  as  the 
servant  leadership  model  of  Christ  in  our  stewardship  as 
presbyter.  This  servant  leadership  calls  us  to  inclusive  ways 
of  collaborating  and  participating  with  others  for  the  king- 
dom. 

There  are  other  areas  of  concern  that  a  preacher  might 
consider,  either  as  a  conference  or  in  ritual,  symbol  or 
prayer.  I  am  thinking  of  the  "Priest  and  Eucharistic  Devo- 
tion"; "Relationship  with  Mary";  "A  Sense  of  Sin";  "Coping 
with  Aging"  and  concerns  such  as:  the  priest's  personal 
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commitment  to  wellness,  fitness,  personal  growth  and  devel- 
opment, study  and  continuing  education. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Presbyter 

In  Ministry 

Ministry  is  the  prime  source  of  spirituality  for  the  priest. 
His  holiness  is  rooted  in  his  pastoral  ministry.  This  is  what 
The  Decree  on  the  Ministry  and  Life  of  Priests,  #14,  calls 
"Pastoral  Charity".  It  is  what  he  is  about.18  But  what  is  this 
ministry?  The  pastoral  role  calls  for  a  difficult  balancing  act: 
to  meet  the  local  parish  needs  while  conscious  of  the  global 
concerns-to  be  provincial  with  worldwide  concerns.  The 
parishioner  in  the  nursing  home  may  require  a  pastoral  visit 
of  comfort  and  concern.  And  rightly  so.  He/she  is  in  the 
primary  area  of  his  shepherding.  But  the  fact  that  "for  the 
first  time  we  have  to  face  the  very  real  threat  of  extinction  of 
the  human  race  and  of  all  life  on  this  planet"19  better  not  be 
beyond  any  local  pastor's  optic.  The  whole  effort  of  saving 
our  planet  has  finally  been  seen  as  a  spiritual  problem  and 
should  be  so  addressed.  Fittingly,  it  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  Passion  of  the  Earth.20 

As  Preacher  of  the  Word: 

The  primary  duty  of  priests  is  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
of  God  to  all.  (Presbyterorum  Ordinis,#14) 

The  clear  pronouncement  of  Vatican  II  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  clarion  call  to  all  to  rearrange  time,  priorities,  activities. 
Twenty-eight  years  later,  I  find  it  still  necessary  to  reempha- 
size  this,  knowing  someone  will  speak  to  me  privately  and 
say:  I  don't  agree  with  your  theology  of  priesthood.  But  if  by 
our  efforts  more  priests  take  this  obligation  seriously  a  future 
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ecclesiastic  will  not  repeat  the  bitter  words  of  Bishop 
Dupanloup  in  1830: 

Thirty  thousand  sermons  every  Sunday  in  the  Churches  of 
France,  and  France  still  has  the  Faith.21 

Pastoral  Leader  Who  Builds  Community 

To  form  the  body  of  Christ;  to  enable  others  to  share  the 
leadership  role;  to  collaborate  in  the  building  up  of  the 
Kingdom;  these  are  some  aspects  of  the  job  description  of 
those  who  aspire  to  servant  leadership  in  our  pilgrim  Church. 

The  primary  and  immediate  task  to  establish  and  develop  the 
ecclesial  community  is  the  specific  role  of  pastors.22 

But,  a  whole  paradigmatic  shift  has  taken  place  in  how  this 
leadership  is  to  be  exercised,  and  it  needs  to  be  talked 
about.23  Involved  in  this  area  is  the  pastor's  whole  sense  of 
mission  and  maintenance;  his  willingness  to  create  a  com- 
munity of  disciples  in  mission;  and  his  desire  for  co-respon- 
sibility in  evangelization.24 

As  Liturgical  Leader 

Many  of  us  woke  up  on  December  4,  1963,  unaware  that 
the  Vatican  Council  had  overwhelmingly  approved  a  docu- 
ment that  would  shake  up  centuries  of  pious  practices.  It 
would  rearrange  priorities  and  move  our  Christian  liturgy 
activity  from  the  arena  of  esoteric  concerns  into  the  heart  of 
Christian  life.  In  no  uncertain  terms  it  proclaimed: 

The  full  and  active  participation  by  all  the  people  is  the  aim 
to  be  considered  before  all  else-for  IT  IS  THE  PRIMARY 
AND  INDISPENSABLE  SOURCE  from  which  the  Faithful 
are  to  derive  the  true  Christian  spirit.25 
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These  words  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  Much  has  yet  to  be 
done.  And,  the  chief  mover  in  every  parish  is  the  pastor. 

Conclusion 

I  never  speak  about  morale  in  the  presbyterate.  A  talk 
won't  solve  anything.  Granting  all  the  institutional  prob- 
lems: ecclesiastical  ennui,  not  facing  up  to  the  incredible 
problems  confronting  the  modern  church,  our  priests  still 
function  with  a  degree  of  sanity,  basic  contentment  and 
commitment  at  which  we  can  only  marvel.  What  we  can 
bring  to  this  ministry  is  a  sense  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Cross 
and  great  affirmation  for  a  wonderful  body  of  American 
men. 

As  I  stated  in  my  opening  paragraph,  I  agreed  to  put  these 
thoughts  in  print  as  an  effort  to  institute  a  dialogue  about  this 
important  part  of  our  ministry.  Our  annual  gathering  of 
preachers  could  use  this  area  of  ministry  as  a  conference 
focus.  It  must  be  evident  that  the  model  of  priesthood  that 
has  been  discussed  is  that  of  the  secular  priest  and  the 
religious  priest  in  parish  ministry.26  That  is  where  the 
theology  is  today,  as  divided  as  it  may  be.  The  whole  issue  of 
religious  priesthood  is  yet  to  get  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Some  few  authors  have  pointed  out  the  need  to  delve  into 
this  area  more  in  depth27  but,  at  the  present  moment,  my 
feeling  is  that  when  we  are  speaking  of  clergy  retreats  we  are 
usually  speaking  of  diocesan  presbyters.  In  speaking  to 
apostolic  religious  communities  of  men  we  frequently  sub- 
merge any  consideration  of  the  religious  presbyterate  and 
accent  the  religious  commitment  of  fraternity.  Could  this  be 
another  challenge  ? 
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Youth  Ministry  in  the  90's: 
The  Challenge  to  Care 


The  United  States  Catholic  Conference  in  their  "Vision  of 
Youth  Ministry"  defines  youth  ministry  as  "the  response  of 
the  Christian  community  to  the  needs  of  young  people,  and 
the  sharing  of  the  unique  gifts  of  youth  with  the  larger 
community.  Youth  ministry  is  to,  with,  by  and  for  youth."  At 
Our  Mother  of  Sorrows  Retreat  Center,  we  work  to  bring 
young  people  closer  to  God,  to  show  them  their  own  good- 
ness, and  to  be  confident  in  who  and  what  they  believe. 
Youth  Ministry  is  bringing  young  people  to  an  awareness  of 
God,  others  and  themselves  and  showing  them  their  impor- 
tance in  God's  Church.  In  1  Timothy  2  12-13,  it  states:  "Do 
not  let  anyone  treat  you  as  if  you  are  unimportant  because 
you  are  young.  Instead,  be  an  example  to  the  believers  with 
your  actions,  your  love,  your  faith,  and  your  pure  life." 
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There  is  nothing  young  people  would  enjoy  more  than  the 
feeling  that  they  are  an  active  and  valuable  member  of  the 
Church.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  the  Church  to  come  to 
this  point  which  is  even  more  crucial  today  with  all  the 
problems  and  decisions  facing  our  young  people.  The  future 
of  the  Church  is  faced  with  many  decisions  that  we  never 
would  expect  a  sixteen  year  old  person  to  encounter. 

Today  we  are  more  aware  of  the  problems  facing  teens 
than  we  were  five  or  ten  years  ago.  When  I  was  a  teenager 
and  involved  in  the  programs  for  youth,  I  never  remember 
anyone  naming  it  "youth  ministry".  It  was  a  foreign  term  to 
me.  It  wasn't  until  I  became  involved  at  the  Retreat  Center 
seven  years  ago  that  what  we  were  doing  was  even  given  a 
name.  Now  that  I  am  "in  charge",  I  can  honestly  say  youth 
ministry  is  definitely  becoming  popular.  Youth  groups  are 
popping  up  all  over  the  place,  and  young  people  are  becom- 
ing more  involved  in  the  Church.  I  am  not  saying  youth 
ministry  is  perfect  but  much  growth  and  change  is  taking 
place  for  young  people  and  adults  as  well. 

An  active  youth  ministry  program  that  challenges 
young  people  spiritually  as  well  as  intellectually  can  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  teenager's  life.  Adult  youth  ministers  are 
faced  with  a  challenge  to  present  programs  that  are  appeal- 
ing to  young  people.  It  is  also  important  that  the  adult  youth 
ministers  are  appealing  to  the  young  people.  The  major 
success  of  our  programs  is  due  to  the  many  volunteers  we 
have  and  their  willingness  to  be  with  youth  and  the  ability  to 
do  so.  The  youth  ministry  program  today  would  not  be  in 
existence  without  them.  I  am  the  only  paid  staff  person  at 
Our  Mother  of  Sorrows;  the  other  35  teenagers  and  15  adults 
are  volunteers.  Our  programs  are  geared  around  peer 
ministry-teens  ministering  to  teens.  The  adults  in  our  pro- 
gram play  a  vital  role  in  the  lives  of  the  young  people  as 
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credible  role  models.  Many  of  them  grew  up  in  a  youth 
ministry  program  similar  to  ours  and  remember  the  needs, 
fears  and  joys  of  being  a  teenager.  The  adults  are  not  afraid 
to  touch  the  major  issues  in  the  lives  of  teens  today.  Because 
we  are  in  touch  with  where  they  are  at  and  we  remember 
what  it  was  like  to  be  young,  the  kids  trust  us  and  enjoy  being 
around  us.  On  the  door  to  my  office  is  a  poster  that  says 
"People  may  doubt  what  you  say,  but  they  will  believe  what 
you  do."  This  is  what  being  in  touch  with  them  is  all  about: 
showing  you  care  by  being  with  them,  attending  a  sporting 
event  that  they  are  involved  in,  dancing  at  their  dances  or 
listening  to  them  when  they  want  to  talk  to  someone. 
Listening  is  different  from  counseling  them.  We  are  limited 
in  what  we  can  do  for  them  but  we  have  a  great  referral 
system.  However,  it  saddens  me  when  we  see  all  the  prob- 
lems and  decisions  they  are  faced  with  making  in  their  lives, 
some  things  I  never  had  to  face. 

One  of  our  adult  leaders,  Bob,  describes  his  reason  for 
being  involved  in  youth  ministry.  "I  value  the  spirit  of  youth. 
Working  with  youth  helps  rejuvenate  my  own  spirit.  I  also 
value  the  ideals  youth  have.  With  so  many  negative  things 
happening  in  their  lives  there  seems  to  be  no  hope.  I  hope 
I  can  be  a  positive  influence  for  them  and  a  positive  role 
model."  Joan,  another  youth  minister,  says,  "When  I  was 
younger  I  was  told  I  could  make  a  difference  in  the  Church, 
that  youth  were  the  Church  of  tomorrow.  I  believe  they  are 
the  Church  of  today  and  they  can  make  a  difference.  As  a 
young  adult  I  am  making  a  difference  in  their  lives  by 
helping  to  educate  them  and  keeping  Christian  values 
alive. " 

Young  people  constantly  model  Jesus  in  that  they  often 
suffer.  I  do  not  mean  physical  suffering,  but  that  does 
sometimes  occur  through  different  kinds  of  abuse  (drugs 
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alcohol,  physical,  verbal).  They  suffer  when  they  are  put 
down  because  of  their  choice  of  clothing  or  their  appearance. 
They  suffer  when  they  do  not  make  the  grade  in  school,  they 
suffer  when  they  break  up  with  a  boyfriend  or  girlfriend  or 
a  friendship  ends.  They  suffer  with  esteem  issues  all  the 
time.  They  also  suffer  for  what  they  believe,  and  they  suffer 
because  they  are  either  too  young  to  do  something  or  too  old 
to  do  it.  A  common  phrase  that  we  try  to  remember  is, 
"Blessed  are  the  persecuted  for  they  shall  see  God."  Some- 
times it  is  hard  for  a  young  person  who  is  going  through  a 
crisis  to  see  any  blessings  out  of  it  until  it  is  over. 

Nicole,  17,  made  a  Teen  Encounter  Weekend  in  1991.  She 
is  a  bright  happy  young  woman  and  she  is  an  alcoholic.  I 
have  had  the  chance  to  work  with  her  throughout  the  years 
since  she  has  been  involved  in  Teen  Encounter.  She  did  not 
make  it  a  secret  that  she  had  a  drinking  problem  because  she 
found  a  lot  of  her  strength  from  the  people  around  her.  She 
was  trying  to  stop  drinking.  I  remember  seeing  her  at  times 
when  she  was  having  very  good  days  and  smiling  and  I  felt 
relieved  and  thankful.  But  I  also  remember  the  times  when 
she  felt  very  lost  and  didn't  know  where  to  go.  I  think  it  was 
at  these  times  that  she  received  most  of  her  strength. 
Recently,  Nicole  celebrated  one  year  of  sobriety.  She  says, 
"It's  great.  I  never  believed  I  could  make  it  through  the 
year"  She  credits  her  involvement  in  the  youth  ministry  and 
her  inner  strength  with  recovery.  "Teen  Encounter,  the 
people,  the  spirituality,  and  the  retreat  itself  helped  me  to 
take  a  better  look  into  my  life.  The  people  behind  me  were 
great  because  I  knew  I  had  their  love  and  support. "  Each  day 
is  different  for  Nicole  because  she  has  her  bad  days  and  she 
has  her  good  days;  but  everyday  she  knows  she  has  a  God 
who  loves  her  and  will  give  her  the  strength  to  face  another 
day,   bad  or  good. 
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The  young  people  that  come  through  the  doors  of  Our 
Mother  of  Sorrows  each  year  are  a  diverse  group.  Some  of 
the  teens  choose  to  come  but  many  are  forced,  so  the 
problems  and  format  of  retreat  differ.  On  our  religious 
education  retreats  we  only  have  the  young  people  for  four 
hours.  Kerry,  18,  one  of  the  peer  ministers  describes  how  a 
young  person  feels  at  an  IMPACT.  "During  IMPACT,  I  see 
these  people  as  Jesus  in  his  moment  of  questioning.  Many  of 
them  feel  persecuted  and  out  of  place  in  their  peer  group." 
"I  see,"  says  Nicole,  "  the  teenagers  struggling  and  question- 
ing Jesus  Christ." 

Colleen,  18,  states,  "In  Impact  I  can  see  people  struggling 
with  believing  in  God  and  fighting  against  people  who  just 
can't  relate  to  teenagers  (parents,  teachers  and  other  adults). 
I  also  can  see  and  know  about  them  personally,  the  struggle 
to  be  themselves  and  then  finally  the  triumph  or  rising  when 
they  finally  do." 

Our  goal  for  this  program  is  to  get  them  to  think,  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  see  a  God  that  they  can  relate  to  and 
not  to  be  afraid  to  "walk  that  talk"  through  the  example  of 
the  young  people  that  minister  to  them. 

The  Teen  Encounter  weekend  is  different  because  we 
have  the  young  people  with  us  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
We  can  begin  to  build  some  trust  and  some  type  of  relation- 
ship. Some  are  forced  to  come  but  many  choose  to  come 
because  someone  they  trusted  asked  them  to  be  there.  Some 
young  people  are  there  because  they  are  searching  for 
somethingin  their  lives.  Throughout  the  encounter  we  focus 
on  three  relationships:  getting  to  know  yourself,  others,  and 
Jesus  on  a  personal  level.  The  "Jesus"  that  is  presented  to 
them  is  a  personal  friend  and  guide,  someone  that  will  listen 
to  them  and  with  whom  they  can  relate.  The  weekend  itself 
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is  set  up  like  the  passion  of  Christ  in  that  we  focus  on  how 
teenagers  can  suffer,  die  and  ultimately  rise.  This  is  done 
through  conferences  given  by  teenagers  and  adults.  One 
particular  talk,  the  "Passion  Talk",  focuses  on  Jesus'  passion 
and  shows  how  Jesus  can  relate  to  teens  in  that  he  experi- 
enced some  of  the  feelings  that  they  have  such  as  alienation, 
abandonment,  and  rejection. 

What  is  common  about  both  retreats  is  the  problems  they 
face.  One  of  the  biggest  issues  facing  young  people  is  feeling 
good  about  themselves.  Many  do  not  have  a  healthy  self- 
esteem.  Teens  that  have  healthy  self-esteem  work  on  it  each 
day.  If  teens  had  healthy  self-esteem,  some  of  the  problems 
they  face  could  be  alleviated.  The  young  people  wouldn't 
feel  the  need  to  drink  or  take  drugs  to  feel  good,  or  they 
would  not  have  to  sleep  with  someone  to  feel  that  they  are 
loved.  In  addition  to  self-esteem,  the  kids  that  I  work  with 
stated  the  following  problems  facing  youth  today:  drugs, 
alcohol,  persecution  because  of  faith,  teen  pregnancy,  pre- 
marital sex,  and  violence.  Many  of  these  issues  would  be 
nonexistent  if  healthy  self-esteem  was  present  in  the  lives  of 
teenagers. 

In  my  first  year  at  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  a  young  person  named  Liz  who  decided 
to  come  on  our  annual  Youth  Congress,  which  is  a  leader- 
ship training  program  for  teens,  because  it  sounded  interest- 
ing. 

Liz,  15,  was  a  vivacious,  energetic  teenager  with  a  vibrant 
personality.  By  the  end  of  the  congress  I  realized  that  there 
was  something  special  about  her  and  I  hoped  she  would 
attend  some  of  our  other  youth  ministry  activities  as  a  follow- 
up.  Before  I  knew  it  she  became  one  of  our  staff  members. 
Liz  also  attended  a  Teen  Encounter  Weekend  and  after  that 
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there  was  no  stopping  her.  However,  there  was  one  thing 
that  was  always  a  struggle.  Liz  said  she  didn't  have  self- 
esteem.  Although  she  had  a  positive  attitude  and  reached 
out  to  others,  she  often  commented  on  how  she  didn't  feel 
good  about  herself.  As  time  went  on  Liz  became  more 
involved  in  the  programs  here  and  on  the  diocesan  level.  A 
year  ago,  on  a  renewal  we  have  for  our  youth  leaders  she 
looked  at  me  and  said,  "I  finally  found  my  self-esteem. "  Liz 
is  not  only  a  beautiful  young  woman  on  the  inside  but  she  is 
tall  and  attractive.  When  she  said  this  I  had  tears  in  my  eyes. 
For  a  long  time  she  always  asked  me  where  to  find  self- 
esteem  and  how  to  find  it.  She  believed  that  God  loved  her 
as  she  was,  but  it  was  hard  for  her  to  love  herself  and 
exceptionally  difficult  for  her  to  take  compliments  without 
disagreeing  with  them. 

Even  though  Liz  still  struggles  at  times,  like  we  all  do,  she 
daily  reminds  herself  of  her  goodness.  Now  she  knows  where 
her  self-esteem  comes  from!  She  has  come  a  long  way-she 
will  be  the  teen  leader  of  our  next  Teen  Encounter  Weekend 
and  then  will  be  saying  goodbye  to  the  programs  as  she  goes 
on  to  college.  I  know  she  will  be  successful  as  she  believes  in 
herself  and  trusts  the  God  who  helped  show  her  the  good- 
ness inside  herself. 

Greg,  18,  has  only  been  involved  at  the  Retreat  Center  for 
a  year.  He  has  made  remarkable  changes  in  his  life  in  that 
brief  time.  Greg  also  suffered  from  lack  of  self-esteem  and  he 
did  not  have  enough  confidence  in  himself  to  see  things 
through.  He  did  not  like  trying  new  things  either.  The  fact 
that  he  actually  made  it  on  a  Teen  Encounter  weekend  was 
remarkable  because  he  felt  sick  almost  the  entire  time.  He 
also  attended  a  Youth  Congress  in  the  summer.  One  of  the 
requirements  for  the  young  people  is  to  prepare  a  short  3- 
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5  minute  talk.  Greg  was  very  frightened  by  this  thought  but 
made  it  through  shaking  and  literally  sick  to  his  stomach. 
After  that  experience,  I  noticed  a  change.  He  did  try  new 
things  and  got  involved.  I  think  it  also  helped  that  he  had  an 
important  person  in  his  life,  Cory.  Together,  I  believe  they 
help  each  other  see  their  worth  and  pick  each  other  up  when 
things  got  to  be  too  much.  Greg  was  chosen  to  serve  on  a 
retreat  team  in  January.  One  of  the  jobs  is  to  give  a  20  minute 
sharing.  The  leader  involved  wanted  Greg  to  give  a  talk.  I 
hesitated  to  allow  Greg  to  give  a  talk  because  I  remembered 
the  fear  he  encountered  back  in  August.  I  decided  to  let  him 
decide  whether  or  not  he  wanted  to  give  a  talk,  otherwise  he 
would  be  in  charge  of  prayer.  Greg  decided,  much  to  my 
surprise,  to  go  for  it  and  to  give  the  (Vnity"  talk.  He  really 
amazed  me  when  at  the  meeting  where  he  was  to  give  his  talk 
he  was  smiling,  relaxed,  and  eating,  which  never  usually 
happened.  He  gave  the  talk  with  ease  and  humor  and  truly 
amazed  me  so  much  that  I  was  in  awe  and  forgot  that  I  was 
supposed  to  critique  him.  Later  I  asked  him  about  it  and  he 
said  that  he  found  strength  and  confidence  in  God.  It  helped 
him  to  realize  his  self-worth.  By  talking  with  people  he  trusts 
and  sharing  his  problems  with  those  who  can  help  and  care, 
he  is  able  to  take  control  of  his  life. 

Growing  up  in  Teen  Encounter  and  volunteering  at  the 
Retreat  Center  as  a  teenager  was  one  of  the  best  things  that 
could  have  happened  in  my  life.  I  learned  a  lot  about  myself 
and  the  God  who  loves  me.  I  believe  that  through  my  work 
here  I  can  give  to  someone  the  strength,  friendship  and 
support  that  I  received  while  growing  up.  Using  the  skills 
that  I  learned  and  through  sharing  with  people  that  I  trusted 
I  was  able  to  gain  a  self-confidence  that  I  never  thought 
possible.  In  addition,  I  have  retained  many  of  the  friend- 
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ships  that  I  had  in  Teen  Encounter.  I  know  they  are  good 
quality  relationships  that  have  continued  through  the  years. 
I  have  been  blessed  with  new  friends  as  well  as  many  young 
people  who  have  touched  my  life  in  a  special  way  I  could 
never  have  imagined.  I,  unlike  many  people,  enjoy  my  job. 
It  gets  to  me  at  times  and  I  remember  the  good  that  is  being 
done  here  and,  in  short,  the  lives  that  are  being  saved.  The 
many  young  people  that  come  here  strive  for  self-esteem  and 
I  see  much  of  myself  in  them.  It  saddens  me  sometimes 
because  we  do  not  reach  the  thousands  of  young  people  that 
could  benefit  from  a  program  such  as  this.  When  I  see  a 
young  person  grow  from  an  insecure,  scared  person  into  a 
confident  and  joyful  person  ready  to  go  off  to  college,  it 
makes  all  I  do  worth  it. 

I  have  many  wishes  for  youth  ministry  in  the  future.  I  pray 
that  it  continues  to  grow  and  flourish  in  this  diocese.  I  hope 
someday  that  we  can  have  a  place  that  the  youth  could  call 
their  own  to  gather,  pray,  learn,  and  socialize;  a  place  where 
they  can  be  safe  and  be  themselves.  I  also  would  like  to  see 
youth  ministry  in  partnership  with  religious  education  so 
that  there  can  be  learning  and  ministering  done  simulta- 
neously, and  young  people  could  enjoy  and  look  forward  to 
going  to  classes.  With  the  help  of  interested  adults  and 
people  who  care  and  support  youth,  I  think  youth  ministry 
could  have  a  promising  future  in  the  Church.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  a  self-supporting  business  which  makes  it  a 
scary  proposition.  The  concept  of  paying  full  time  youth 
ministers  needs  growth  and  it  will  happen  if  our  children  are 
important  to  us.  In  addition,  with  enough  people  willing  to 
make  a  difference  anything  can  be  done  and  dreams  can 
come  true.  At  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows  they  already  do! 
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Carol  Mikolay 
Charlotte  (Cookie)  Rauscher 


In  His  Footsteps 

STATIONS  OF  THE  CROSS 


Let  all  who  seek  the  true  path  of  peace, 

simply  come  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  this  man.... 

Jesus  is  Condemned 

Jesus  is  unjustly  condemned  by  Pilate.  I  can  become  Pilate 
unjustly  condemning  those  around  me — my  family,  my 
friends,  those  less  fortunate  or  unable  to  help  themselves. 
Keep  me  standing  with  you  in  your  innocence — in  their 
innocence.  "Let  us  recall . . .  that  we  are  disciples  of  this  Jesus 
who  suffered  so  much"  (St.  Gemma).  We  are  condemned  to 
the  restrictions  of  this  life,  the  very  NO  of  this  world.  Help 
us,  dear  Jesus,  to  remove  the  bars  of  imprisonment  that  keep 
us  from  taking  this  journey  with  you. 
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Jesus  Embraces  His  Gross 

As  Jesus  embraces  His  Cross  and  Crucifixion  to  the  world,  we 
must  embrace  and  carry  our  personal  cross  each  day  to 
follow  in  His  footsteps — a  cross  of  fear,  of  pain,  of  seeing  a 
world  filled  with  hatred  and  violence.  Only  through  em- 
bracing the  cross  can  we  take  our  unique  part  in  redeeming 
our  world.  The  world  is  saved  each  time  we  accept  our  own 
cross  -  the  people  we  see,  the  people  we  hear,  the  people  we 
smell,  the  people  we  touch,  the  people  we  know.  Help  me  see 
that  carrying  my  cross  leads  to  life,  not  death. 

Jesus  Falls 

The  pain  of  the  first  fall — stumbling  from  the  shifting  weight 
of  the  Cross,  yet  Jesus  continues  His  way  of  the  Cross.  How 
often  do  we  fall  and  not  want  to  continue  our  way.  Jesus,  you 
are  not  the  conquering  hero.  You  are  one  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  the  abused,  the  social  victims,  you  are  one  with  me. 
Help  me  to  get  up  from  my  own  pain  and  reach  out  to  all  as 
we  journey  eventually  to  you. 

Jesus  Meets  His  Mother 

As  Mary  sees  Jesus,  her  heart — my  heart — is  torn.  Consider 
how  a  mother  feels  when  her  child  comes  to  her  crying  from 
a  fall,  from  a  splinter.  Mary  sees  her  Son,  Jesus,  being 
condemned,  bruised  and  bleeding  from  His  face,  and  looked 
on  in  scorn,  yet  she  follows  His  footsteps.  It  is  only  in  giving 
up  and  letting  go  that  we  can  truly  understand  what  love  is 
and  what  you  have  done  for  us.  You  have  given  us  up  and 
let  us  go  that  we  may  find  our  own  way  back  to  you.  Help  us 
to  trust  that  the  freedom  you  give  us  will  lead  us  to  walk  in 
your  footsteps. 
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Jesus  is  Helped 

"It  is  not  enough  to  look  at  the  cross  or  wear  it,  we  must  carry 
it  in  the  depth  of  our  heart"  (St.  Gemma).  So  many  times  I 
have  watched  you  carry  your  cross.  As  Simon  the  Gyrene 
helped  you  in  your  journey,  let  me  walk  in  your  footsteps. 
Let  me  help  you  carry  the  Cross,  feel  what  you  felt,  and  know 
the  depth  of  your  love  through  your  Cross.  The  cross  in  our 
hearts  must  never  be  closed  in  with  pain,  but  open  to  receive 
the  gifts  you  and  others  want  to  give.  We  are  also  called  to 
be  gift  to  others.  At  times  it  may  be  easier  to  give  than  to 
receive.  Help  me,  Jesus,  to  know  when  I  am  to  give  and  when 
I  am  to  receive. 

Jesus  Meets  Veronica 

What  Veronica  does  in  love  for  Jesus — wiping  His  bruised 
face,  His  eyes  burning  from  the  sweat  pouring  from  His 
brow — is  accepted  as  Jesus  offers  the  image  of  His  face  in 
return.  Although  surrounded  by  a  mocking  crowd  waiting 
for  His  Crucifixion,  she  dies  to  all  around  her  and  reaches 
out  to  Jesus  in  love.  Where  am  I  when  others  suffer?  Where 
am  I  Jesus  when  you  suffer?  Where  are  you  Jesus  when  I 
suffer?  Can  I  honestly  say,  "Here  I  am"  as  you  repeatedly  say 
to  us,  if  only  we  are  open?  Help  me  Jesus  to  be  open  to  you 
that  I  may  be  there  for  others  in  need. 

Jesus  Falls  Again 

The  weight  of  the  Cross  causes  Jesus  to  fall  again.  He  carries 
not  only  the  weight  of  the  wood,  the  weight  of  our  sins,  and 
of  our  weakness,  but  the  weight  of  the  world.  Can  it  be  that 
you  too,  Jesus,  are  vulnerable?  I  want  so  much  for  you  to  be 
the  strong  one.  When  the  poor  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
when  the  people  with  AIDS  suffer  the  pain  of  rejection,  when 
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the  abused  suffer  the  pains  of  lust,  are  you  in  pain  with  them 
or  is  it  your  unseen  healing  presence?  Help  me  to  have 
patience  and  faith  when  I  cannot  understand. 

Jesus  Meets  the  Mourning  Women 

Jesus'  tender  compassion  penetrates  His  own  suffering  to 
reach  beyond  to  the  women  who  come  to  mourn  Him.  Can 
we  ever  really  know  what  your  suffering  is  for?  Perhaps  the 
women  you  meet  are  those  of  us  who  still  cannot  see  beyond 
the  present  pain.  We  are  told  it  is  necessary,  we  are  schooled 
that  it  is  necessary,  yet  we  grieve.  As  we  walk  in  your  footsteps 
in  this  journey  with  you,  teach  us  to  see  the  suffering  in 
others  through  your  eyes  and  console  them  with  your  love. 
May  we  come  to  realize  that  the  pains  of  life  are  pangs  of 
growth  and  interior  stretching  for  new  birth. 

Jesus  Falls  Again 

As  I  see  you  fall  again  I  want  to  scream,  but  I  hold  back  the 
sobs  as  I  see  your  body,  more  bruised,  and  bleeding,  weak- 
ened by  the  journey.  Why  do  you  love  me  so  much  to 
continue  in  this  pain?  Do  we  always  fall  together  Jesus?  Are 
you  always  with  me,  with  others,  when  they  fall?  Is  it  only  in 
realizing  that  you  are  that  enables  us  to  get  up  again?  Help 
me  to  realize  your  presence.  Help  me  to  be  there  for  others 
who  do  not  yet  know  you.  May  I  help  them  realize  your 
presence.  May  my  touch  be  your  touch. 

Jesus  is  Stripped 

Jesus'  body  is  abused  more  as  He  is  stripped  of  His  garments. 
Yet  He  cannot  be  stripped  of  His  love  for  us.  Stripped  is  how 
you  see  us,  stripped  of  our  material  concerns,  our  faults,  our 
sins.  Help  us  to  know  the  beauty  in  us  that  you  see.  Help  us 
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to  see  the  beauty  in  those  we  call  useless,  poor,  pompous, 
disfigured.  We  are  all  yours.  Give  us  the  strength  to  strip  all 
that  is  not  of  you  so  we  may  walk  in  your  footsteps  to  give 
your  love  to  others  who  are  searching  for  you  in  material 
ways. 

Jesus  is  Nailed 

Jesus,  your  suffering  continues.  The  pain  you  endure  as 
your  arms  are  outstretched  on  the  Cross,  the  nails  penetrat- 
ing the  skin  on  your  hands  and  feet  for  I.  I  know  it  is  not  only 
the  nails  that  hold  you  on  the  Cross — it  is  me.  Am  I  worthy 
to  be  nailed  to  the  Cross  with  you  -  with  my  suffering  sisters 
and  brothers  -  for  those  who  choose  to  follow  in  your 
footsteps  suffer  the  pain  of  this  world?  I  only  know  I  cannot 
do  it  alone.  Please  be  with  me  as  I  am  nailed  to  my  own  cross. 

Jesus  Dies 

I  keep  wanting  you  not  to  die  for  fear  that  it  will  mean  I  am 
left  alone.  But  we  have  come  this  far  together  and  now  all 
you  ask  of  me  is  to  stand  at  your  feet.  As  Jesus  bows  His  head 
and  dies  we  look  upon  a  person  who  suffered  out  of  love  for 
us.  "It  is  finished."  It  is  begun — our  standing  at  the  Cross. 
"Let  us  stay  with  Him,  not  as  far  as  Calvary,  but  to  the  Cross 
and  death.  Let  us  together  rush  to  the  Cross,  to  new  Crosses. 
Let  us  put  our  arms  around  them  and  say:  O  holy  Cross,  if 
we  remember  the  immeasurable  love  with  which  Jesus 
greeted  you,  we  would  never  part  with  you  again"  (St. 
Gemma). 

Jesus  Returns  to  His  Mother's  Arms 

Can  you  hold  someone  in  your  arms  in  death  as  you  do  in 
life?  If  we  believe  in  you,  we  must  say  yes.  For  do  you  not 
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hold  us  each  time  we  feel  the  loss  of  someone  or  something 
we  hold  dear?  You  are  loving  and  tender  with  us  in  life  as 
your  mother  cradles  you  in  death.  Mary's  open  arms  accept 
the  body  of  her  Son.  In  joy  she  embraced  this  Son  at  His  birth 
and  now  embraces  Him  in  pain  at  the  hour  of  His  death. 
Help  us  to  accept  all  you  give  to  us  in  our  life  by  embracing 
the  pain  and  the  joy. 

Jesus  Lies  in  the  Tomb 

Jesus'  body  is  entombed;  it  seems  so  final.  Have  we  walked 
in  His  footsteps  for  the  journey  to  end  in  the  tomb?  I  am  the 
tomb  in  which  you  lay.  Am  I  a  tomb  of  death  or  a  tomb  from 
which  you  may  rise?  Will  I  receive  the  gifts  you  have  given 
me  or  will  I  take  them  and  never  open  them?  Help  me  Jesus 
to  give  birth  to  you  in  the  world.  May  I  touch  with  love  all 
you  have  given  me. 

and  so  He  came  to  live 
in  the  blessings  of  love 
.  .  .and  so  He  came  to  live 
FOREVER!  AMEN. 
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C.  Jennings 


Take,  Lord,  Receive 


INTRODUCTION 

The  only  person  to  whom  we  can  give  ourselves  totally  is 
God  because  God  alone  is  our  Creator,  the  One  for  whom 
we  are  made.  Although  we  can  make  this  offering  of  self 
each  time  we  turn  to  God,  we  are  likely  to  make  it  most 
fervently  and  most  sincerely  during  moments  of  crisis  or 
during  times  of  trial  in  our  lives.  This  is  because  such 
times  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  truly  essential  elements  in 
life,  with  our  relationship  with  God  being  the  most  essen- 
tial of  all.  The  following  meditation  makes  explicit  this 
gift  of  self  that  we  offer  to  God  by  reflecting  on  the  prayer 
"Take,  Lord,  Receive,"  written  by  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 
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TAKE,  LORD,  RECEIVE 

Take,  Lord,  receive  all  my  liberty, 
my  memory,  my  understanding, 

my  entire  will. 

You  have  given  me  all  that  I  am 

and  possess, 

I  return  it  all  to  you  ~ 

dispose  of  it  according  to  your  will. 

Give  me  only  your  love  and  grace, 

with  these, 

I  will  be  rich  enough 

and  desire  nothing  more. 

Amen. 


Take,  Lord,  receive... 

To  say  "Take,  Lord,  receive"  is  to  tell  the  Lord  to  take  as 
one  takes  a  gift,  to  receive,  to  accept,  to  welcome;  and,  as 
with  any  gift,  there  is  a  certain  irrevocable  character  about 
it.  One  does  not  take  back  what  is  given  as  gift. 

"Take,  Lord,  receive."  Lord?  Who  are  you,  my  Lord? 
You  are  Truth  and  Goodness  and  Beauty  but  you  are  also 
Light  and  Love  and  Life.  You  are  my  Judge  in  whose 
purifying  light  I  stand,  but  you  are  also  my  Creator  and 
my  God.  "Take,  Lord,  receive..." 
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...all  my  liberty, 

my  memory, 

my  understanding, 

my  entire  will... 

To  surrender  one's  liberty,  memory,  understanding  and 
will  is  not  easy.  The  paradox  is  that  in  surrendering 
everything  to  God  we  gain  the  All. 


You  have  given  me  all 

that  I  am  and  possess; 

I  return  it  all  to  you — 

Our  desire  to  give  God  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  have 
comes  from  God.  Furthermore,  the  times  in  our  life 
when  we  feel  such  a  desire  are  very  precious  moments. 
This  very  moment  may  be  just  such  a  time.  How?  Lay 
aside  this  pamphlet  and  imagine  what  you  would  do  if 
this  minute  you  were  to  encounter  God  who  asks:  "Will 
you  give  me  all  I  have  given  you?"  Imagine  you  have  ten 
minutes  to  spend  with  God.  How  would  you  answer? 
What  would  you  say?  Now  say  it. 

Are  you  back?  A  worthwhile  prayer,  don't  you  agree? 
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-dispose  of  it  according  to  your  will. 

There  are  times  in  our  life  when  we  come  face  to  face  with 
just  how  powerless  we  are.  Such  times  include  times  of 
great  conversion  of  heart,  when  illness  threatens  to  over- 
take us  or  actually  does,  and  when  death  draws  near.  At 
these  times,  we  come  to  realize  that  we  by  ourselves  alone 
do  not  have  the  power  to  turn  our  lives  around,  to  heal 
ourselves,  nor  to  face  death  alone,  let  alone  overcome  it. 
It  is  precisely  this  powerlessness,  however,  that  makes  us 
cry  out: 

Lord,  I  am  powerless. 

I  do  not  have  the  power  to  change 

(or  get  well,  or  to  face  death  alone). 

But,  you,  my  God,  have  the  power  to  do  all  things. 

Therefore,  do  with  me  as  you  will. 
This  prayer,  "do  with  me  as  you  will",  is  the  essence  of  all 
surrender  to  God,  that  total  surrender  we  all  crave,  that 
total  surrender  for  which  we  were  made. 


...and  desire  nothing  more.  Amen. 

Once  God  fills  us  with  love  and  grace,  indeed  once  our 
hearts  have  come  to  rest  in  God  we  have  obtained  our 
goal  in  life,  the  reason  for  our  being.  We  will  then  desire 
nothing  more.  Nothing  more!  There  is  nothing  more  to 
desire.  AMEN. 
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Give  me  only  your  love  and  your  grace, 
with  these  I  will  be  rich  enough... 

Enough!  We  never  in  this  world  receive  enough  of 
anything.  Maybe  this  is  because  we  go  after  that  which 
does  not  satisfy  us  for  long.  What  can  satisfy  us  com- 
pletely? Only  Cod's  love  and  grace.  Augustine  confesses 
to  God,  "and  our  heart  is  restless  until  it  rests  in  you" 
(Confessions,  1,1). 
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THE  CHRIST 
OF  A  THOUSAND  FACES 

John  T.  Render,  C.P. 


Christ 

who  hides  the  splendor  of  divinity 

in  the  hold  of  humanity, 

and  wholly  gives  both 

in  bread  and  wine: 

anchor  our  faith 

in  the  sign  of  a  fish. 

Christ 

who  looks  down  in  majestic  splendor 

from  marvelous  mosaics 

in  byzantine  cathedrals, 

draw  us  to  you 

in  the  call  to  creation. 

Christ 

who  suffers  medieval  misery 

be  mindful  of  us 

in  our  mechanized  madness. 
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Christ 

who  hangs  helpless 
outside  renaissance  cities, 
touch  our  towns 
with  your  towering  grace. 

Christ 

who  hangs 

ALONE 

IN  BAROQUE  SWIRLING  BALANCE, 

HANG 

in  our  crowded  contained  isolation. 

Christ 

who  hangs  today 

thin/heavy 

light/dark 

straight/slant-eyed 

crucified, 

HELP  US 

FIND  YOU 

IN  THE  THOUSAND  FACES 

OF  HUNGRY  HUMANITY. 
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active  retreat  ministry  and  preaching.  He  is  based  at  the  St. 
Michael's  Residence,  a  pre-novitiate  house,  in  Philadelphia,  PA 

Lisa  A.  Monchamp  is  a  lay  minister  involved  in  full  time  youth 
ministry  for  people  of  the  Springfield  Diocese.  A  native  of 
Holyoke,  MA,  Lisa  worked  out  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  retreat; 
center  in  West  Springfield,  MA 

Carol  Mikolay  and  Charlotte  (Cookie)  Rauscher,  both  mar-i 
ried  and  parents,  have  been  involved  with  Passionist  ministry  at 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  in  Pittsburgh,  PA 

John  T.  Render,  C.P.,  is  an  itinerant  preacher  based  at  the 
Passionist  Community  at  Harlem  Avenue  in  Chicago.  He  also 
directs  the  Passionist  project  in  historical  and  visual  research  on 
the  Passion  and  christian  art.  His  collection  of  art  slides  and  art 
research  material  is  available  to  members  of  the  Passionist 
provinces  and  others  engaged  in  ministry. 
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PRESENTING  THE  ISSUE 

Our  last  issue  began  with  Carroll  Stuhlmueller's  article, 
"The  Bible  Alive:  Dynamic  Equivalence  in  Bible  Translation." 
Carroll  wrote  for  The  Passionist  from  1949  to  1993.  His 
untimely  death  on  21  February  1994  was  felt  by  many  Pas- 
sionists  and  others.  We  fittingly  dedicate  this  issue  of  The 
Passionist  to  Carroll  Stuhlmueller.  Carroll  was  scholar  and 
teacher,  writer  and  minister  of  the  word.  He  has  entered  the 
heavenly  academy  where  Rabbi  Jesus  gathers  learners.  The 
holy  scrolls  are  unrolled  and  the  disciples  drink  deeply  and 
fully.  May  divine  wisdom  delight  Carroll's  heart. 

This  issue  begins  with  Donald  Senior's  testimony  to  Carroll. 
He  tells  of  his  life,  ministry  and  death.  Carroll  was  a  major 
figure  in  biblical  renewal  for  a  post-Vatican  II  Church.  This  is 
followed  by  Joseph  A.  Fahy's  excellent  essay  on  Hispanic- 
Americans  in  our  present  and  future  church.  Joe  Fahy  has 
contributed  to  that  presence  through  his  own  post-doctoral 
research,  study,  and  ministry  to  the  poor  in  the  United  Sates 
and  Honduras.  He  brings  a  sensitive  awareness  to  Hispanic- 
American  issues  through  his  knowledge  of  Caribbean  and 
Central/South  American  Church  history  and  theology. 

Two  articles  plumb  the  history  of  our  Passionist  past. 
Morgan  P.  Hanlon,  currently  archivist  for  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
Province  in  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  begins  a  series  of  articles 
on  Fidelis  Kent  Stone,  C.P.  (1840-1921).  Morgan's  superb 
writing  style  and  his  detailed,  original  research  will  illuminate 
Fidelis  as  a  significant  figure  in  Passionist  history  in  the 
Americas. 

Robert  Carbonneau,  historian  for  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
Province,  contributes  a  timely  article  on  Katherine  Kurz 
Burton  and  her  career  as  a  writer  for  Sign  magazine  during 


one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  United  States  Catholic 
life. 

This  issue  concludes  with  poetry  by  Paul  Ruttle  from  South 
River,  NJ,  a  Good  Friday  homily  by  John  J.  O'Brien  from 
Shrewsbury,  MA,  and  an  important  book  review  by  John 
Francis  Kobler  from  Chicago,  IL. 

We  also  welcome  Ardis  Cloutier,  OSF,  to  the  Editorial  Board 
of  The  Passionist.  As  director  of  STAUROS,  USA,  Ardis  brings 
a  keen  sense  of  Passionist  charism  to  our  publication. 

We  also  thank  those  who  assist  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
work  of  producing  The  Passionist:  Don  Webber,  John  F. 
Kobler,  Sebastian  MacDonald,  and  Loretta  Ciesielski. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  CP 
Editor 
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IN  REMEMBRANCE 


Fr.  Carroll  Stuhlmueller,  C.R 
1923-1994 


Hozv  1  Cave  your  (aw,  OLord! 

It  is  my  meditation  aft  the  day. 

Vsalm  119:97 


Donald  Senior,  C.R 

FR.  CARROLL 
STUHLMUELLER,  C.R 


A  priest  andreligious  of  the  Passionist  Congregation,  Carroll 
Stuhlmuellerwas  an  internationally  recognized  biblical  scholar, 
a  revered  teacher,  lecturer  and  preacher,  and  a  leading  figure 
in  numerous  Catholic  church  movements. 

William  Ignatius  Stuhlmuellerwas  born  in  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
on  April  2, 1923,  the  fourth  child  and  only  son  of  William  and 
Alma  (Heusing)  Stuhlmueller  and  baptized  in  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  Hamilton  on  April  15,  1923.  He  had  four  sisters: 
Mary,  Louise,  Janet  and  Vera.  He  would  remain  close  to  them 
all  of  his  life  and  the  strong  affection  and  sturdy  piety  of  his 
family  decisively  shaped  his  character.  He  attended  grade 
school  at  St.  Mary's  parochial  school  and  was  taught  by  the 
Notre  Dame  de  Namur  sisters.  Two  of  his  own  sisters  would 
later  join  that  community,  Mary  and  Louise. 

While  still  in  grade  school  as  a  seventh  grader  he  had 
expressed  interest  in  the  priesthood.  His  eighth  grade  teacher, 


Sr.  Aloysius,  had  been  very  moved  by  a  mission  given  in  1935 
in  the  parish  by  Fathers  Jerome  Reutermann,  C.P.,  and 
Matthias  Coen,  C.P.,  and,  as  Carroll  himself  would  relate  in 
later  years,  she  decided  that  young  William  Stuhlmueller 
would  be  happy  as  a  Passionist.  So  began  a  life-long  associa- 
tion with  the  Passionist  Congregation  that  Carroll  never 
regretted.  He  entered  the  Passionist  Preparatory  Seminary  in 
Normandy,  Missouri  in  September,  1936.  After  high  school 
and  two  years  of  college  studies,  in  1942  he  entered  the 
Passionist  novitiate  in  St.  Paul,  Kansas  where  he  received  the 
religious  name  of  Carroll.  He  made  his  first  profession  of  vows 
July  9,  1943.  From  there  he  began  his  studies  for  priesthood, 
with  philosophy  training  at  the  Passionist  House  of  Studies  in 
Detroit,  Michigan  (1943-46),  and  theological  studies  at  the 
Passionist  major  seminaries,  first  in  Chicago  (1946-48)  and 
then  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  (1948-50). 

It  was  during  his  theological  studies  in  Chicago  and  Louis- 
ville that  Carroll  was  introduced  to  biblical  scholarship,  a  force 
that  was  to  drive  his  personal  and  professional  life  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  His  teachers  of  Scripture  included  Fr.  Barnabas 
Ahern,  C.P.,  Camillus  Kronlege,  C.P.  and  Roger  Mercurio, 
C.P.,  all  of  whom  were  active  in  the  Catholic  biblical  move- 
ment that  was  about  to  explode  upon  the  scene.  Another 
professor  that  left  his  mark  on  Carroll  was  Fr.  Joseph  Mary 
O'Leary,  C.P.  His  love  of  learning  and  great  care  for  books  and 
libraries  had  a  profound  influence  on  Carroll  and  he  main- 
tained a  close  friendship  with  Joseph  Mary  until  his  death  in 
1972. 

Carroll  was  ordained  a  Passionist  priest  on  June  3, 1950  by 
Archbishop  John  A.  Floersch  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assump- 
tion in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  As  was  customary  at  that  time, 
Carroll  and  his  classmates  (Loran  Aubuchon,  Simon  Herbers, 
Randal  Joyce,  John  Anthony  Parenza,  and  Clyde  Zarski) 


spent  the  year  after  ordination  at  the  Passionist  Monastery  in 
Sierra  Madre,  California,  preparing  for  the  preaching  minis- 
try. He  confided  that  the  leisurely  pace  of  this  program  made 
it  a  year  of  frustration  for  him,  as  he  longed  to  be  more 
apostolically  involved.  The  fiery  zeal  that  stoked  Carroll's 
apostolic  energy  throughout  his  life  was  already  enkindled. 

Instead  of  being  assigned  to  the  preaching  ministry  as  he 
had  anticipated,  Carroll  was  designated  to  be  a  teacher  of 
Scripture  in  the  Passionist  seminary.  It  was  an  inspired 
choice.  Carroll  began  his  graduate  studies  at  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  Washington,  DC  in  1951,  receiving  the  Li- 
centiate in  Sacred  Theology  (S.T.L.)  in  1952,  a  prerequisite  for 
graduate  biblical  studies.  He  then  went  to  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Institute  in  Rome,  receiving  the  Licentiate  in  Sacred 
Scripture  (S.S.L.)  cum  laude  in  1954.  His  stay  in  Rome  was 
climaxed  by  a  visit  from  his  parents  and  his  sister  Janet.  Mr. 
Stuhlmueller  had  the  family  Oldsmobile  '98  shipped  over  for 
the  grand  tour!  With  an  itinerary  designed  by  Carroirs  fellow 
international  students  in  Rome,  the  Stuhlmuellers  motored 
around  Europe  in  a  trip  they  would  never  forget! 

He  then  began  what  would  be  a  lifelong  love,  teaching 
Scripture.  His  first  assignment  was  to  the  Passionist  theologate 
in  Chicago  where  he  taught  from  1952  to  1956.  After  that  the 
theologate  was  located  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  where  Carroll 
taught  from  1958  to  1965.  At  this  period  preparations  were 
intensifying  for  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Although  Carroll's 
specialization  was  in  the  Old  Testament,  without  hesitation 
he  also  began  to  teach  New  Testament  graduate  courses  when 
his  colleague,  Fr.  Barnabas  Mary  Ahern,  was  called  to  the 
Council  in  Rome  as  a  peritus  for  Cardinal  Albert  Meyer  of 
Chicago. 

Carroirs  energy  and  capacity  for  work  were  legendary. 
When  Barnabas  Ahern's  involvement  in  the  Council  pre- 


vented  him  from  preparing  his  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  for  the  original  Jerome  Biblical  Commentary,  a  major 
undertaking  of  American  Catholic  biblical  scholarship,  Carroll 
wrote  the  commentary  in  his  stead,  racing  to  meet  a  deadline. 
It  remains  a  significant  contribution.  Around  this  same  time, 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  ofLuke  for  the  Collegeville 
New  Testament  Reading  Guide;  it  would  go  through  many 
reprintings  and  a  second  revised  edition  in  this  popular  series. 
Characteristically,  Carroll  dedicated  it  to  his  niece,  Mary 
Veronica  Kuebel. 

From  the  very  beginning,  Carroll's  teaching  ranged  far 
beyond  the  classroom.  Carroll  was  one  of  the  leading  figures 
who  made  biblical  scholarship  accessible  to  the  wider  Catholic 
community.  In  Louisville,  he  organized  and  was  the  feature 
lecturer  at  biblical  conferences  for  priests,  religious  and  laity 
that  drew  hundreds  of  people  to  the  gymnasium  at  Bellarmine 
College.  He  moved  across  the  country  giving  lectures,  retreats 
and  workshops  on  biblical  topics — an  activity  he  would  con- 
tinue to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  His  summers  were  filled  with 
teaching  assignments  at  college  programs  across  the  country, 
including  St.  Mary's  College  in  Notre  Dame  where  he  helped 
establish  their  summer  graduate  program  in  theology,  the 
University  of  Saint  Louis,  the  Paul  VI  Institute  in  Saint  Louis, 
and  the  University  of  San  Francisco — to  name  a  few.  At  the 
time  of  his  last  illness,  his  appointment  calendar  was  booked 
for  three  years  in  advance. 

Carroll  considered  writing  an  essential  extension  of  his 
preaching  vocation  and  from  the  outset  he  published  widely  in 
both  popular  and  technical  journals.  His  was  the  lead  article 
in  the  inaugural  issue  of  The  Bible  Today,  a  popular  Catholic 
journal  that  began  in  the  wake  of  the  Vatican  Council  (Carroll 
would  later  serve  as  the  General  Editor  of  The  Bible  Today  and 


was  a  life-long  member  of  the  editorial  board  and  Old  Testa- 
ment book  review  editor). 

A  significant  turn  in  Carroirs  career  took  place  in  1965.  The 
Passionist  theologate  relocated  temporarily  to  Saint  Meinrad 
School  of  Theology  in  Indiana  as  preparations  were  underway 
for  the  founding  of  Catholic  Theological  Union,  a  collaborative 
venture  among  several  religious  communities  spurred  by  the 
Vatican  Council.  Carroll  taught  at  Saint  Meinrad  for  one  year 
but  then  returned  to  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome 
to  complete  his  Doctorate  in  Sacred  Scripture  (S.S.D.)  before 
the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission.  Carroirs  writing  and  teach- 
ing had  begun  to  focus  on  the  theology  of  Deutero-Isaiah  and 
the  work  of  his  doctoral  dissertation  enabled  him  to  bring  his 
strong  personal  and  theological  interest  in  the  prophetic 
literature  to  a  new  depth.  Although  his  own  doctoral  director, 
Professor  Ernst  Vogt,  S.J.,  had  hesitations  about  his  bold 
views,  Carroll  won  him  over  by  the  tenacious  determination 
and  extraordinary  kindness  that  were  trademarks  of  Carroll 
all  his  life.  He  used  to  joke  that  getting  the  dissertation  by  his 
director  cost  several  boxes  of  the  cigars  that  Vogt  favored. 

Carroll  successfully  completed  his  doctorate  in  1968  and  his 
dissertation,  Creative  Redemption  in  Deutero-Isaiah,  was  pub- 
lished to  critical  acclaim  in  the  Biblical  Institute's  Analecta 
Biblica  series  in  1969.  This  work  has  remained  influential  and 
frequently  cited  in  subsequent  studies  of  Isaiah. 

Although  at  first  he  had  hesitations  about  interrupting  his 
teaching  and  writing  to  return  to  graduate  studies,  Carroll 
later  reflected  that  this  was  an  important  moment  in  his  life. 
By  returning  to  the  rigors  of  graduate  work  and  the  publica- 
tion of  a  dissertation,  he  gave  new  depth  to  his  scholarship  and 
prepared  himself  for  the  profound  changes  that  would  break 
upon  the  American  church  in  the  wake  of  the  Council. 


Upon  his  return  from  doctoral  studies,  Carroll  resumed  his 
teaching  career  but  now  in  the  brand  new  setting  of  Catholic 
Theological  Union,  the  religious  order  school  of  theology  that 
opened  its  doors  in  the  Hyde  Park  section  of  Chicago  in 
September,  1968.  Carroll  was  a  charter  member  of  the  faculty 
and  would  remain  a  towering  influence  on  the  spirit  of  the 
school  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  presence  helped  insure 
that  biblical  studies  had  a  major  role  in  the  curriculum  and 
that  biblical  scholarship  at  CTU  was  combined  with  a  strong 
pastoral  sensitivity.  With  his  colleague,  Fr.  Geron  Fournelle, 
OFM,  Carroll  helped  build  the  department  into  a  nationally 
recognized  center  for  Catholic  biblical  studies.  He  would 
establish  strong  personal  bonds  with  noted  scholars  and  long 
term  colleagues  in  the  department  such  as  Dianne  Bergant, 
CSA,  Barbara  Bowe,  RSC  J,  Leslie  Hoppe,  OFM,  Robert  Karris, 
OFM,  Carolyn  Osiek,  RSCJ,  Rabbi  Hayim  Perelmuter  and 
Barbara  Reid,  OP.  On  his  65th  birthday,  these  colleagues 
dedicated  a  Festschrift  to  him,  entitled  Scripture  and  Prayer, 
edited  by  Carolyn  Osiek,  RSCJ  and  Donald  Senior,  CP. 

The  first  years  of  CTU's  founding,  with  the  swirl  of  events 
across  the  country  in  the  late  sixties,  were  turbulent  and 
exciting.  Carroll,  with  his  tenacious  determination  and  active 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  school,  was  a  strong  and 
sometimes  formidable  presence,  fiercely  and  fearlessly  cling- 
ing to  his  principles  even  when  unpopular.  From  1970-74  he 
taught  at  Saint  John's  University  in  Jamaica,  New  York, 
during  the  Fail  quarters.  But  eventually  he  relinquished  this 
commitment  to  give  his  full  time  and  energy  to  his  beloved 
CTU  that  he  would  see  grow  from  a  bold  experiment  in  1968 
to  the  largest  Catholic  school  of  ministry  in  the  United  States 
twenty  five  years  later.  He  was  a  consummate  supporter  of  the 
school,  always  promoting  its  name  and  making  sure  its  byline 
was  noted  in  his  writings  and  lectures.  He  also  took  an  active 


role  in  convincing  his  relatives  and  friends  to  support  the 
school.  In  1990  his  sister  Janet  and  her  husband  Daniel 
Keubel  established  the  Carroll  Stuhlmueller  Scholarship  Fund 
in  honor  of  his  fortieth  anniversary  of  priesthood.  He  was 
absolutely  delighted  with  this  and  took  an  active  role,  together 
with  his  family  and  friends,  in  building  up  the  fund.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  a  dear  friend  of  his  had  offered  to  dedicate  the 
religious  life  section  of  the  library  in  his  honor.  Carroll  re- 
ported the  news  sheepishly  but  could  barely  contain  his  joy. 

The  period  from  1968  to  1994  were  the  most  productive  in 
Carroll's  career.  His  teaching  had  a  profound  impact  on 
students,  and  people  flocked  to  hear  him  speak.  His  courses  on 
the  prophets  and  the  psalms  sometimes  drew  as  many  as  100 
students  and  were  always  oversubscribed.  He  had  an  intuitive 
and  creative  mind,  with  ideas  inspired  by  his  reflections  on  the 
biblical  texts  rocketing  in  various  directions  and  captivating 
his  listeners.  Earlier  in  his  teaching  career  he  was  famous  for 
requiring  staggering  assignments.  But  in  his  later  years,  his 
style  mellowed  and  he  encouraged  students  to  blend  critical 
study  of  the  text  with  personal  reflection  on  their  life  and 
ministry.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  teacher  was  more  beloved  and 
revered  than  Carroll  Stuhlmueller  and  he  managed  to  keep  up 
an  enormous  correspondence  with  former  students.  When 
graduates  returned  to  visit  CTU,  they  invariably  ended  up  in 
Carroll's  office  to  say  hello.  On  February  12, 1994,  the  very  day 
of  his  stroke  one  of  his  former  students — completely  unaware 
of  Carroll's  illness — wrote  to  him:  'Whoever  said  that  teachers 
are  immortal  was  certainly  correct.  You  live  in  the  people  you 
have  touched  over  the  years,  Carroll.  My  simple  words  of 
thanks  to  you  will  never  capture  the  depth  of  my  gratitude  for 
your  inspiration,  challenge,  and  compassion  over  the  years." 

Carroll  was  particularly  kind  to  international  students  and 
often  championed  their  cause  when  they  struggled  with  the 


difficulties  of  a  new  language  and  a  different  culture.  Carroll's 
blend  of  religious  wisdom  and  scholarship  in  his  classroom  also 
struck  deep  chords  with  older  and  more  experienced  students 
whose  numbers  were  increasing  in  theological  education. 
Carroll  had  deep  respect  for  such  students  and  understood 
their  needs;  he  was  impatient  with  what  he  considered  bu- 
reaucratic hurdles  put  in  the  way  of  their  access  to  graduate 
studies  and  insisted  that  the  school  welcome  them. 

For  some  years  Carroll  had  dreamed  of  inaugurating  a 
study  program  in  Israel — a  dream  spurred  by  his  visiting 
professorship  at  the  Ecole  Biblique  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1973  (the  first  visiting  professor  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
Catholic  Biblical  Association  of  America)  and  by  his  associa- 
tion and  friendship  with  Rabbi  Hayim  Perelmuter,  another 
charter  member  of  CTU's  faculty.  In  1979  that  dream  came 
true.  Together  with  Donald  Senior,  C.P.,  he  launched  the 
Israel  Study  program — a  course  of  biblical  study  in  the  Holy 
Land  that  has  involved  more  than  1,000  students  in  the  past 
15  years.  Despite  considerable  hesitation  within  CTU  about 
prospects  for  the  program,  Carroll  joined  with  Saint  John's 
Collegeville  which  already  had  in  operation  an  overseas  pro- 
gram at  Ein  Karim.  Carroll  personally  recruited  about  15 
students  for  the  Fall  semester  of  1979  and  together  with  Fr. 
Luke  Steiner,  OSB,  led  a  16  week  program  of  study  and  visits 
to  biblical  sites.  In  1980  his  colleague  Donald  Senior,  C.P. 
followed  him  to  Israel  and,  subsequently,  became  director  of  a 
CTU  sponsored  program  that  is  still  vigorous.  Carroll  loved 
Israel  and  taught  in  the  program  frequently.  His  lean  angular 
frame  made  many  an  ascent  of  Mount  Sinai  with  panting 
students  in  tow.  In  1986,  he  and  the  department  expanded  the 
program  to  include  a  year  long  specialization  in  Biblical 
Spirituality  and  Carroll  became  its  first  director  and  funda- 
mental inspiration.  In  1990  he  began  single  handedly  a  new 


facet  of  the  CTU  program:  a  three  week  retreat  in  Israel  that 
each  year  has  mushroomed  in  popularity  on  the  strength  of 
Carroll's  own  reputation. 

Carroll's  important  place  within  the  life  of  Catholic  Theo- 
logical Union  was  matched  by  his  active  involvement  in  the  life 
of  the  church  and  biblical  scholarship  throughout  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Catholic  Biblical  Association  of  America  (1978-79)  and  of  the 
Chicago  Society  of  Biblical  Research  (1982-83).  He  served  as 
general  editor  (1981-85)  of  The  Bible  Today,  a  popular  Catho- 
lic journal  on  the  Bible,  and  was  on  its  editorial  board  from 
1965  to  the  present,  also  serving  as  the  Old  Testament  book 
review  editor.  He  was  also  on  the  editorial  boards  of  the 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  (1987-1992)  and  the  Catholic 
Biblical  Quarterly  (1973-77). 

A  prolific  writer,  Carroll  authored  23  books  and  scores  of 
articles  on  biblical  topics  as  well  as  editing  and  co-editing 
several  volumes.  He  recorded  six  major  cassette  series  on 
biblical  books  and  topics.  He  was  the  co-editor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Message,  a  23  volume  international  commentary  series 
on  the  Bible  (Liturgical  Press)  and  an  Associate  Editor  of  and 
contributor  to  The  Catholic  Study  Bible  (Oxford  University 
Press).  He  contributed  commentaries  and  chapters  to  almost 
all  of  the  major  Catholic  and  many  of  the  Protestant  dictionar- 
ies and  series  on  biblical  topics,  including  the  Jerome  Biblical 
Commentary,  the  Old  Testament  Reading  Guide,  the  New 
Testament  Reading  Guide,  the  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  the 
New  Dictionary  of  Theology,  the  Collegeville  Bible  Commen- 
tary, the  New  Jerome  Biblical  Commentary,  and  the  Harper 
Bible  Dictionary. 

Some  of  Carroll's  publications  were  especially  characteristic 
of  his  interests  and  spirit.  The  Prophets  and  the  Word  of  God 
(Fides,  1964;  2nd  ed.,  1966)  was  a  collection  of  essays  on  the 


prophets  and  represented  his  first  major  publication;  his  love 
of  the  prophets  and  his  creative,  reflective  style  are  strongly  in 
evidence.  Thirsting  for  the  Lord  (Alba  House,  1977  and  later 
reprinted  in  Doubleday  Image  Books,  1979)  was  a  collection  of 
essays  on  biblical  theology  that  breathed  his  great  spirit.  His 
major  scholarly  work  in  book  form  was  his  dissertation  on 
Deutero-Isaiah  mentioned  above.  His  contribution  to  The 
Biblical  Foundations  for  Mission  (co-authored  with  Donald 
Senior  and  published  by  Orbis  Books,  1983)  revealed  another 
aspect  of  Carroll's  biblical  scholarship,  his  strong  interest  in 
mission  and  cross-cultural  studies.  He  had  lectured  in  South 
Africa  (1973),  in  Latin  America  (1987-88),  and  several  times 
in  the  Philippines,  South  Korea,  and  Japan.  These  experi- 
ences had  a  strong  influence  on  his  approach  to  the  Old 
Testament  in  which  he  emphasized  the  important  and  ulti- 
mately decisive  interplay  of  cultural  and  theological  influ- 
ences on  the  perimeters  of  Israel's  life. 

In  his  later  years  he  began  to  apply  this  same  approach  to 
how  disability  and  illness  were  viewed  within  a  biblical  per- 
spective. Along  with  his  New  Testament  colleague  Donald 
Senior,  he  taught  a  course  on  "Sickness,  Healing  and  Disabil- 
ity in  the  Bible"  which  drew  scores  of  students  and  used 
persons  with  disabilities  and  chronic  illnesses  as  resource 
persons  who  shared  what  they  had  experienced.  One  of  his 
unfinished  projects  which  he  planned  to  complete  in  1995  was 
a  book  on  this  subject.  From  this  experience  and  study,  Carroll 
began  to  lecture  frequently  on  this  topic.  As  one  could  expect, 
his  open  spirit  and  extraordinary  kindness  and  sensitivity 
gave  him  singular  rapport  with  persons  with  disabilities  and 
the  sick. 

Carroll  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  a  true  contemplative 
and  a  person  of  simple  and  unaffected  piety.  He  managed  to 
combine  this  effortlessly  with  his  commitment  to  biblical 
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scholarship  and  an  active  role  in  progressive  church  move- 
ments. The  same  remarkable  combination  led  to  some  of  his 
most  influential  publications.  His  seven  volume  series  of 
Biblical  Meditations  (Lent  [1978],  Easter  Season  [1979],  Ad- 
vent and  Christmas  [1980],  Ordinary  Time  [3  volumes,  1985]) 
were  the  fruit  of  his  own  prayer  and  biblical  scholarship. 
Members  of  his  religious  community  would  witness  Carroll 
spending  long  periods  of  time  in  the  early  morning  in  the 
chapel,  with  a  notebook  and  the  Lectionary  in  hand.  These 
volumes,  without  fanfare,  have  remained  extraordinarily  popu- 
lar and  have  influenced  the  spiritual  life  of  a  whole  generation 
of  priests,  religious  and  laity.  The  same  blend  of  scholarship 
and  vigorous  piety  led  to  his  two  volume  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  (1983),  published  in  the  Michael  Glazier  series,  Old 
Testament  Message,  a  series  which  Carroll  co-edited.  The 
Psalms  (and,  he  confided,  Jeremiah)  were  perhaps  Carroirs 
most  favored  biblical  texts,  particularly  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  and  his  course  on  the  Psalms  was  one  he  never  wanted 
to  relinquish  as  long  as  he  had  the  strength  to  teach.  His  own 
spirit  drank  deeply  from  the  Psalms;  he  reverberated  with 
their  emotional  range,  robust  piety,  and  poetic  form.  One  of  his 
nearly  completed  manuscripts  he  dearly  wanted  to  finish  is  a 
book  on  the  spirituality  of  the  Psalms;  hopefully  this  work  will 
yet  find  its  way  into  print. 

His  strong  interest  in  church  life  put  him  in  the  forefront  of 
a  number  of  important  and  diverse  movements  spurred  by  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  Here,  too,  Carroll's  deeply  traditional 
piety  and  unaffected  manner  might  not  seem  to  equip  him  for 
interacting  in  the  swirl  of  church  and  academic  politics.  But  in 
fact  his  evident  integrity,  fine  mind  and  unwavering  commit- 
ments brought  him  into  the  center  of  some  of  the  most 
important  and  even  controversial  movements  in  the  Church. 
In  fact,  Carroirs  intuitive  spirit  often  seemed  to  bring  him  to 
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the  frontiers  of  new  ideas  and  new  movements  long  before  they 
were  popular.  He  was  the  only  male  member  of  the  steering 
committee  of  the  first  Women's  Ordination  Conference  and 
spoke  at  the  famed  first  national  meeting.  In  1974  when  CTU 
had  a  consultation  with  the  superiors  of  women's  religious 
communities,  Carroll  startled  the  CTU  faculty  and  the  com- 
munity representatives  with  a  stirring  address  on  women's 
ordination.  He  was  a  long  time  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic/ 
Southern  Baptist  Scholars  Dialogue  and  was  preparing  to  go 
to  yet  another  round  of  the  dialogue  shortly  before  his  illness. 
He  was  a  consultant  to  such  diverse  bodies  as  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Lectionary  Committee  of  the  International  Commission  on 
English  in  the  Liturgy,  and  the  Pontifical  Commission  on 
Religious  Life  in  the  United  States. 

Carroll's  life  was  never  ruled  by  fear.  Although  many  of  his 
contemporaries  were  unable  to  bridge  the  transition  from  the 
period  before  the  Council  and  into  the  turbulent  decades  after 
the  Council,  he  did  so  with  remarkable  grace,  not  only  avoiding 
reaction  but  continually  evolving  and  adapting  his  perspec- 
tives while  never  abandoning  the  deep  principles  and  virtues 
that  defined  his  life.  His  intellectual  curiosity  and  his  religious 
sense  were  always  fresh  and  vigorous. 

For  Carroll  there  was  very  little  distinction  between  his 
personal  life,  his  ministry  as  a  Passionist  and  his  work  as  a 
scholar  and  teacher.  Each  flowed  into  the  other  and  each  was 
stimulated  by  the  other.  He  had  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
work  and,  until  very  late  in  his  life  when  his  eyesight  was 
failing  him,  he  would  put  in  long  hours  at  his  desk  reading  or 
typing  at  a  furious  rate  (characteristically,  Carroll  made  the 
transition  to  the  computer  early  on,  with  some  initial  hesita- 
tion— he  was  not  mechanically  inclined — but  soon  found  it 
second  nature).  He  considered  his  work  as  a  biblical  scholar 
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the  fulfillment  of  his  vocation  to  be  a  Passionist  contemplative 
and  often  referred  to  the  Passionist  rule  which  emphasized  the 
importance  of  study  and  solitude. 

But  no  description  of  Carroll  would  be  complete  by  high- 
lighting only  his  biblical  scholarship  and  professional  accom- 
plishments. Carroll  was  an  "original,"  endowed  with  a  rare 
blend  of  intelligence  and  simplicity,  of  rigorous  asceticism  and 
nearly  childlike  kindness,  a  man  of  unblemished  integrity  and 
uncompromising  commitments  coupled  with  a  fascination 
with  ecclesiastical  politics  and  academic  intrigue,  a  man  who 
was  a  Catholic  Christian  in  every  fiber  of  his  being  but  one  who 
could  put  on  the  prophetic  mantle  and  be  a  fierce  and  fearless 
critic  of  church  authority  when  he  judged  it  wrong. 

His  devotion  to  prayer  and  his  piety  was  remarkable.  In  the 
early  morning  he  would  spend  considerable  time  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  reading  his  Bible,  making  notes,  reading 
the  parts  of  the  Divine  Office  not  recited  in  common  by  the 
community.  He  had  an  "old  fashioned"  style  of  piety:  devotion 
to  the  saints;  the  rosary;  reference  to  angels — these  were 
second  nature  to  Carroll  and  he  would  refer  to  them  effort- 
lessly but  never  in  manner  to  draw  attention  to  himself. 
Somehow  he  managed  to  hold  together  with  integrity  his  life 
of  scholarship,  his  unvarnished  view  of  the  church,  and  a  life 
of  deep  and  warm  devotion. 

His  personal  life  was  one  of  complete  integrity.  Everyone  in 
his  local  religious  community  knew  of  Carroirs  personal  as- 
ceticism and  fidelity  to  poverty.  Carroll  savored  a  good  meal 
and  would  eat  slowly  and  with  appreciation  but  he  was  never 
comfortable  in  a  restaurant  and  would  go  only  on  special 
family  occasions  or  at  the  invitation  of  a  friend.  He  loved 
music,  a  family  heritage,  and  in  his  early  years  had  played  the 
piano  and  organ.  But  Carroll  would  not  permit  himself  the  cost 
of  an  opera  or  symphony  ticket.  His  sparse  and  often  un- 
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matched  wardrobe  was  legendary.  Until  his  family  or  friends 
would  intervene,  Carroll  would  wear  articles  of  clothing  until 
they  were  nearly  in  tatters.  When  traveling  to  give  a  lecture  or 
workshop,  Carroll  would  inevitably  inconvenience  himself  to 
save  money  for  the  group  sponsoring  the  program.  He  consid- 
ered it  part  of  his  religious  commitment  never  to  set  the 
amount  of  the  stipend  he  would  receive  for  his  work,  always 
leaving  that  to  the  sponsor  to  decide — he  feared  otherwise 
that  he  might  exclude  some  group  who  could  not  afford  to  have 
him. 

This  frugality  was  not  the  sign  of  an  ungenerous  spirit  but 
of  a  man  whose  religious  commitment  to  being  poor  like  Jesus 
was  practical  and  strong.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

He  was  a  man  who  lived  by  loyalties — to  family,  friends,  his 
religious  community,  the  school,  the  church,  to  his  lifelong 
convictions  of  mind  and  heart.  His  emotional  sensitivities 
were  strong,  more  so  than  many  casual  acquaintances  or 
colleagues  might  judge.  When  confronted  with  what  he  felt 
was  unkindness  or  when  he  was  the  object  of  direct  and 
insensitive  criticism,  he  could  be  deeply  wounded  and  take  a 
long  time  to  recover.  Someone  who  was  kind  and  thoughtful — 
even  if  they  had  a  life-style  or  viewpoint  quite  contrary  to 
Carroll's — would  experience  his  friendship  and  trust — but  the 
opposite  was  seldom  the  case.  At  the  same  time,  once  his 
convictions  were  formed,  Carroll  was  a  fearless  proponent  and 
no  threat  of  criticism  or  opposition  would  blunt  his  force.  As 
one  of  our  community  members  used  to  say — it  was  good  to 
have  Carroll  on  your  side! 

Carroll  had  an  extraordinary  rapport  with  the  underdog  or 
those  in  difficulty  and  they  instinctively  trusted  him.  He  would 
spend  hours  listening  kindly  to  someone  most  people  judged 
eccentric  or  troublesome.  He  lavished  his  kindness  on  the 
staff:  the  secretaries,  the  maintenance  staff,  the  kitchen 
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personnel,  the  receptionists.  He  knew  their  names,  remem- 
bered details  about  their  children  and  family  life,  would  send 
them  postcards  from  his  travels,  and  invariably  bring  back 
religious  souvenirs  for  them  from  his  trips  to  Israel.  Carroll 
had  an  uncanny  way  of  opening  his  heart  to  the  staff  who  were 
parents  and  never  tired  of  listening  to  their  struggles  with 
their  children  in  a  way  that  struck  them  as  unexpectedly  wise 
and  without  a  trace  of  judgment.  All  of  this  was  unobtrusive 
and  unaffected,  never  manipulative.  It  was  just  the  way 
Carroll  was.  When  news  of  his  stroke  reached  the  school,  the 
most  heartbroken  were  the  staff  at  CTU. 

Carroll  loved  his  Passionist  family,  living  his  religious  life 
with  unwavering  fidelity.  He  once  confided  that  he  had  never 
entertained  doubts  about  his  religious  vocation  or  his  priest- 
hood— a  fact  that  seemed  to  slightly  baffle  even  himself.  He 
resonated  deeply  with  the  community's  fundamental  charism 
of  reflection  on  the  passion  of  Jesus  and  this  was  the  subject 
of  the  first  published  article  he  wrote  for  The  Passionist 
magazine  in  1949  while  he  was  still  a  student  in  theology.  But 
his  life  in  community  was  not  without  suffering.  He  found 
some  community  procedures  uncomfortable  and  was  never  at 
home  with  formal  community  discussions,  although  he  would 
dutifully  participate.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  expended  a  lot 
of  energy  defending  his  particular  views  about  community  life 
but  more  recently  he  had  become  more  serene,  taking  an 
interested  but  quiet  role  in  everyday  affairs.  Personal  status 
or  ambition  simply  never  were  factors  in  Carroll's  religious 
life. 

Carroll's  devotion  to  his  family  could  not  be  matched.  He  had 
suffered  through  the  loss  of  his  sister  Mary  in  1972.  But  a 
blessing  that  came  to  him  in  the  last  decade  of  his  life  was  the 
chance  to  be  near  his  sister  Louise  (Sr.  Louise  Stuhlmueller, 
S.N.D.  de  N.)  who  had  left  for  the  convent  when  Carroll  was 
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only  eight  years  old.  He  counted  on  her  wonderful  good  humor 
and  warm  common  sense  and  looked  forward  eagerly  to  her 
visits.  On  several  occasions  he  drafted  her  to  assist  him  on  his 
programs  in  Israel  and  Asia.  Being  in  Chicago  put  him  near  his 
sister  Vera  and  her  family,  too.  Carroll  had  a  special  spot  in  his 
heart  for  his  nephews  Mike,  Bill  and  Kevin  and  his  niece  Lisa. 
His  Passionist  colleagues  learned  all  about  their  accomplish- 
ments and  Carroll  took  particular  pride  in  his  nephews'  choice 
of  the  medical  profession  (after,  of  course,  having  tried  to  steer 
them  into  a  religious  vocation!).  As  each  of  them  married,  their 
spouses — Angela,  Erin,  John,  Karen — and  their  children  also 
moved  into  the  pantheon  of  his  affection.  Carroll  loved  to 
report  on  items  of  news  from  his  family:  a  birth,  a  graduation, 
amazement  at  the  longevity  of  his  uncles — all  of  his  Passionist 
brothers  knew  the  names.  In  his  appointment  book  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  each  of  their  birthdays  and  family  anniversaries 
is  carefully  marked.  He  also  reveled  in  the  visits  of  his  sister 
Janet  and  her  husband  Dan,  who  would  come  and  stay  with 
him  in  Chicago  from  time  to  time.  Carroll  also  used  their  home 
as  an  occasional  getaway,  when  time  and  his  own  strictness 
permitted  himself  to  enjoy  a  few  days  off.  They  had  gone  to 
Israel  with  him  for  one  of  the  programs  and  Carroll  relived 
every  moment  ofit  in  stories  andmemories.  And  Mary  Veronica, 
his  niece,  was  another  favorite  with  whom  Carroll  felt  particu- 
larly close  and  often  spoke  of  her  accomplishments  and  work 
with  the  government  with  evident  pride. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Carroll  well  often  marveled  at  his 
great  affection  for  his  family  and  how  their  loving  influence 
probably  had  been  a  crucial  factor  in  his  own  life.  Carroll  was 
a  leading  champion  of  women's  rights  in  the  Church  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  foundation  for  that  zeal  was  laid  in  a 
family  circle  in  Hamilton  years  ago. 
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The  longer  he  lived  the  more  his  kindness,  even  sweetness, 
showed  through.  In  the  final  year  he  had  undergone  repeated 
treatments  for  his  failing  eyesight  and  was  experiencing  some 
difficulties  in  the  rhythm  of  his  heart.  At  times  he  was 
discouraged  by  all  this,  particularly  by  the  sapping  of  his  once 
formidable  capacity  for  work.  But  even  then,  he  would  have  a 
class  or  go  out  to  present  a  workshop  and  come  back  refreshed 
instead  of  exhausted.  His  transparent  goodness,  his  holiness 
of  life,  his  unselfish  manner  and  his  remarkable  biblical  spirit 
all  blended  and  made  a  profound  and  lasting  impact  on  people 
all  over  the  world  who  heard  him  speak  or  were  his  students 
or  felt  the  intensity  of  his  friendship.  When  news  of  his  serious 
illness  broke,  the  outpouring  of  personal  sadness  and  concern 
from  people  who  knew  him  was  extraordinary. 

In  his  last  two  homilies  at  the  community  Eucharist  at  CTU, 
Carroll  had  preached  in  a  manner  that  caught  the  attention  of 
everyone.  He  spoke  of  suffering  and  of  the  need  to  be  open  to 
what  God  holds  out  before  you.  He  spoke  with  poignancy  and 
deep  emotion;  once  or  twice  his  voice  broke,  something  Carroll 
never  did.  All  of  us  knew,  as  he  did,  that  another  turn  in  his 
journey  to  God  was  near. 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  Passionist  provincial  in  1989, 
Carroll  had  left  instructions  that,  in  the  event  of  serious 
illness,  no  extraordinary  means  were  to  be  used  to  sustain  his 
life,  beyond  those  "which  a  nonindustrialized  country  can  offer 
its  citizens."  He  went  on.. ."I  am  anxious  to  be  at  rest  with  God 
and  with  the  saints  and  angels."  The  sentiment  and  the  words 
are  vintage  Carroll.  Perhaps  he  had  a  premonition  that  God 
would  call  him  by  surprise  and  prematurely.  On  Saturday 
morning,  February  12, 1994,  Carroll  suffered  a  massive  stroke 
from  which  he  would  not  recover.  When  it  became  apparent 
that  there  was  no  hope  he  could  survive,  Carroll  was  trans- 
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ferred  from  the  hospital  to  Daneo  Hall  at  the  Passionist 
Monastery  in  Chicago  to  spend  his  last  days  in  peace.  The 
outpouring  of  grief  and  loving  concern  was  overwhelming.  His 
sisters  never  left  his  side.  Calls,  letters  and  faxes  poured  in 
from  around  the  country  and  overseas  as  the  news  raced 
through  his  networks  of  friends  and  colleagues.  In  his  beloved 
Old  City  of  Jerusalem,  friends  gathered  to  offer  Eucharist  at 
Ecce  Homo  chapel  to  sustain  him.  A  group  of  students  at  CTU 
kept  a  vigil  of  prayer  around  the  clock  all  during  his  last  days. 
At  one  prayer  service,  more  than  90  students  and  faculty 
gathered  to  pray  the  psalms  to  comfort  Carroll.  And  a  steady 
stream  of  visitors  came  to  his  room  at  Daneo  hall  where  his 
family  kept  up  a  vigil  of  love  to  shed  their  tears  and  touch  a 
man  they  could  not  bear  to  lose.  On  Monday,  February  21,  his 
great  heart  could  beat  no  longer  and  at  11:30  p.m.,  surrounded 
by  his  family  and  Passionist  brothers,  he  peacefully  drew  a 
last  breath  and  went  home  to  God. 

Carroll  was  one  of  God's  great  and  original  works:  an 
exceptional  Passionist  religious  and  priest;  an  apostle  who 
preached  the  Word  of  God  with  power  and  feeling;  a  scholar 
and  teacher  whose  whole  being  was  absorbed  by  the  beauty  of 
his  subject;  an  extraordinary  herald  of  the  Biblical  Word.  And 
he  was  a  unique,  unforgettable  friend  whose  loss  is  terribly 
painful.  One  can  only  thank  God  for  the  gift  of  his  life  and  pray 
that  the  God  Carroll  loved  and  served  so  well  will  indeed  give 
him  rest. 
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Joseph  A.  Fahy,  C.P. 


AEE  WE  ATTUNED 
TO  ALL  VOICES 
IN  THE  CHURCH? 


Justice  and  Compassion 
for  the  Immigrants  in  our  Midst 


During  several  Sundays  of  Ordinary  time,  e.g.  the  7th,  14th, 
16th,  18th,  24th,  and  the  25th,  the  responsorial  psalms  (102- 
103;  144-145;  85-86)  respectively,  have  quoted  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  consoling  phrases  in  the  entire  Bible:  "The  Lord 
is  compassionate  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger  and  rich  in 
clemency."  This  moving  verse  is  often  found  completely  or 
partially  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  three  psalms  mentioned 
above,  as  well  as  in  the  following  books:  Exodus,  Numbers, 
Joel,  Jonah,  Nahum,  and  Nehemiah. 

The  frequent  use  of  this  formula,  delineating  the  nature  of 
a  loving,  merciful  Yahweh,  amply  and  eloquently  demon- 
strates and  movingly  encapsulates  the  essence  of  Israel's 
understanding  of  God  throughout  its  turbulent  history,  often 
stained  by  stubborn  unfaithfulness  and  idolatrous  rebellion 
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against  the  covenant  of  a  "God  compassionate  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  rich  in  steadfast  love  and  faithfulness,  extend- 
ing steadfast  love  to  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  rebellion, 
and  sin"  (Ex.  34:6-7).  The  liturgy  considers  it  extremely 
important  to  stress  these  moving  qualities  of  our  compassion- 
ate God,  inviting  us  to  imitate  and  incarnate  them  in  our  daily 
lives. 

This  merciful  Yahweh  constantly  manifested  and  mandated 
from  Israel  a  special  concern  for  the  poor,  the  oppressed, 
particularly  the  alien  or  foreigner  residing  in  the  midst  of  the 
community.  The  stranger  was  particularly  vulnerable  to  in- 
justice, discrimination  and  oppression  among  the  Jewish 
people,  as  are  the  numerous  immigrants  whom  God's  gracious 
and  loving  providence  has  led  to  our  nation,  its  cities,  towns, 
and  neighborhoods.  The  inspired  word  of  God  which  chal- 
lenged Israel  and  Judah  to  treat  the  strangers  in  their  midst 
with  the  same  compassion  and  love  with  which  Yahweh  acted 
toward  them  and  liberated  them  from  oppression,  now  chal- 
lenges us  to  manifest  such  concern  for  justice,  compassion,  and 
acceptance  of  our  immigrant  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  aliens  reside  with  you  in  your  land,  do  not  molest 
them.  You  shall  treat  the  aliens  who  reside  with  you  no 
differently  than  the  natives  born  among  you.  Have  the 
same  love  for  them  as  for  yourselves,  for  you  too  were  once 
aliens  in  the  land  of  Egypt  I,  the  Lord,  am  your  God. 
(Lev.  19:33-34) 

The  following  reflections  are  the  fruit  of  my  own  personal 
experience  as  a  priest  of  thirty-five  years  working  among 
Hispanics  in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico  and  Central 
America,  as  well  as  of  graduate  studies  in  Latin  American 
history,  culture  and  theology. 
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On  December  12, 1983,  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe, 
the  Patroness  of  the  Americas,  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States  issued  a  pastoral  letter, 
The  Hispanic  Presence:  Challenge  and  Commitment.  "At  this 
moment  we  recognize  the  Hispanic  community  among  us  as  a 
blessing  from  God,"  the  bishops  stated.  With  conviction  and 
gratitude,  they  acknowledged  the  "special  gifts  which  the 
Hispanics  bring  to  the  Body  of  Christ,"  God's  Pilgrim  Church 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  our  nation  as  a  whole.  Among  their 
special  gifts  which  enrich  our  common  American  patrimony 
are  the  following:  a  profound  respect  for  the  dignity  of  each 
person;  a  deep  reverence  for  family  life;  a  heartwarming  sense 
of  "fiesta"  which  celebrates  life,  important  events  of  commu- 
nity, family,  religious  feasts,  as  well  as  a  grateful  appreciation 
of  God's  gift  of  life;  a  profound  sense  of  God's  loving  presence 
in  the  entire  texture  of  existence;  and  a  moving  devotion  to 
Mary,  their  Mother  as  well  as  God's,  and  to  their  saints  whose 
healing  and  helping  presence  they  reverence. 

The  elegant  Spanish  language  is  neither  new  nor  foreign  to 
many  places  in  present-day  United  States.  Almost  200  years 
before  James  Oglethorpe  consolidated  his  colony  in  Georgia  in 
the  1730s,  Hernando  De  Soto  and  his  valiant  band  of  explorers 
were  traversing  the  immense  forests  of  what  is  now  Georgia. 
Across  the  southeast  and  west,  numerous  edifices  such  as 
forts,  municipal  buildings,  churches,  and  place  names,  visibly 
witness  the  impact  of  Spain's  presence  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Oceans.  In  north  Florida  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  stands 
St.  Augustine,  founded  in  1565,  the  oldest  town  continuously 
settled  in  the  continental  United  States — over  half  a  century 
before  Jamestown  and  Plymouth. 

Relatively  few  are  aware  that  a  Spanish  ship  in  the  1520s 
explored  Cape  Cod  and  the  Merrimac  River  and  continued  up 
the  Penobscot  River  to  what  is  today  Bangor,  Maine. 
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As  mentioned,  God's  gracious  Providence  is  at  work  in  the 
burgeoning  Spanish-speaking  population  in  the  United  States. 
Some  25-30  million  Spanish-speaking  now  live  in  our  country, 
constituting  about  one-eleventh  to  one-tenth  of  our  nation's 
inhabitants.  Consequently,  the  United  States  ranks  fifth 
among  the  nations  which  speak  Spanish;  only  Mexico,  Spain, 
Argentina,  and  Colombia  have  larger  populations. 

In  various  United  States'  dioceses,  such  as  my  own  in 
Atlanta,  Hispanic  Roman  Catholics  already  equal  or  outnum- 
ber English-speaking  Catholics.  A  recent  article  in  the  Village 
Voice  about  the  upcoming  New  York  mayoral  election  states 
that  one-fourth  of  the  city's  population  is  Hispanic.  By  1990 
there  were  more  than  4  million  Hispanics  in  metropolitan  Los 
Angeles  —  about  three-fourths  of  whom  were  of  Mexican 
origin.  Two-thirds  of  all  Hispanics  in  Los  Angeles  County  had 
arrived  since  1970.  Nearly  a  million  Cubans  who  arrived  in 
Miami  in  the  last  thirty  years  transformed  a  "languishing 
resort  to  boom  town,"  (NY,  Times,  September  12, 1993,  p.  14). 
Demographers  project  that  early  in  the  next  century  one  half 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  will  be  Hispanics 
and  their  descendants.  Even  in  our  Archdiocese  of  Atlanta,  we 
have  200,000  Hispanics. 

Several  recent  articles  in  the  Times  (op-ed.,  8/23/93),  and 
"Reinventing  California,"  no.  2,  (8/25/93),  among  numerous 
others,  echoed  the  growing  opposition  to  illegal  immigration. 
Among  the  motives  prompting  this  mounting  hostility  are  the 
following:  unchecked  illegal  immigration  strains  already  over- 
taxed vital  services  such  as  health  care,  education,  police, 
welfare  programs,  public  housing,  as  well  as  taking  jobs  from 
Americans.  Hispanic  lifestyles,  culture,  language,  racial  and 
religious  characteristics  clash  with  North  American  values. 

In  the  Times'  articles,  there  is  only  a  cursory,  vague  phrase 
suggesting  the  multiple  compelling  reasons  impelling  thou- 
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sands  to  immigrate  to  the  United  States:  "...a  cruel  economy  in 
their  homelands."  The  severe  pressures  prompting  the  ongo- 
ing exodus  from  Latin  America  are  varied. 

The  majority  of  the  Hispanic  immigrants  are  Mexicans  and 
Central  Americans.  The  U.N.  Truth  Commission  Report  in 
March  attributed  the  major  part  of  the  rampart  assassina- 
tions, kidnappings,  tortures,  mutilations,  and  disappearances, 
which  violently  snuffed  out  in  the  1980s  75,000  Salvadoran 
lives,  to  the  nation's  armed  forces  and  its  allies,  supported  by 
the  United  States.  Many  of  those  so  brutally  murdered  had 
denounced  EL  Salvador's  unjust  land  tenure  system  which 
maintains  landless  compesinos  in  thralldom  to  a  few  wealthy 
landowners. 

The  report  implicitly  implicates  and  indicts  the  United 
States'  policy  of  aiding  the  Salvadoran  military  during  the 
1980s,  as  many  of  its  officers  were  trained  at  the  School  of  the 
Americas,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  Such  repressive  military 
regimes  in  Central  America,  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent, 
allocated  a  disproportionate  amount  of  national  resources  to 
their  armed  and  security  forces  rather  than  to  the  most  basic, 
physical,  cultural,  and  educational  needs  of  their  people  so 
desperately  struggling  to  survive  in  a  dehumanizing  poverty. 

In  Guatemala  approximately  200,000  violent  deaths  have 
occurred  since  the  Uunited  States'  supported  overthrow  of  the 
country's  first  democratically  elected  president  in  1954.  The 
situation  in  Mexico,  though  not  as  physically  violent,  is  never- 
theless extremely  dismal.  By  the  late  1980s,  over  eight  million 
workers  were  idle  or  underemployed,  including  university 
graduates,  agronomists  and  physicians,  situating  Mexico 
among  nations  sharing  the  highest  rates  of  unemployment  in 
the  world.  Some  30  million  compesinos  lived  in  destitution. 

Other  tragic  features  of  this  "institutionalized  violence" 
which  reigns  ubiquitously  in  Latin  America  are  the  following: 
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widespread  malnutrition  which  in  Central  America  annually 
takes  the  lives  of  120,000  infants  in  the  first  five  years  of  life; 
poverty  on  a  massive  scale;  disease;  illiteracy;  decreasing 
cultivation  of  basic  food  staples  in  favor  of  profitable  exports 
such  as  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar,  among  others;  sharp  decline 
in  wages;  runaway  inflation;  diminishing  purchasing  power  of 
devalued  currencies;  skyrocketing  external  debts;  growing 
concentration  of  wealth  in  fewer  hands;  inequitable  land 
tenure  systems;  greater  profits  for  foreign  investors  (particu- 
larly United  States'  citizens);  inadequate  housing;  inaccessi- 
bility to  health  care  and  education;  the  continuing  flight  of 
capital  and  professionals;  soaring  prices  of  vital  commodities; 
increasing  foreign  ownership  of  most  prosperous  industries; 
and  escalating  pollution. 

The  United  States,  to  a  large  though  not  exclusive  degree — 
the  United  States  has  allies  in  national  elites — has  been 
responsible  through  its  often  oppressive  economic,  political, 
and  military  policies  for  this  unjust  neocolonial  and  depen- 
dency system  whose  major  aim  was  to  maintain  stability, 
assuring  a  favorable  climate  for  United  States'  investment, 
availability  of  basic  raw  materials  and  maintenance  of  a  vast 
market  for  United  States'  goods.  Latin  American  industries 
and  agricultural  production  which  conceivably  could  compete 
with  the  United  States  were  to  be  energetically  discouraged. 
Regimes  threatening  this  stability  were  to  be  destabilized,  if 
necessary,  often  through  the  support  or  imposition  of  repres- 
sive regimes  compliant  with  United  States'  aims,  as  happened 
during  this  century  in  Cuba,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hondu- 
ras, Nicaragua,  Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Chile, 
and  Panama,  among  others. 

Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  considered  that  "a  true  Christian 
conversion  today  (must  include  the  efforts)  to  discover  the 
social  mechanisms  which  cause  the  worker  and  compesino  to 
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be  marginal  persons These  mechanisms  should  be  discov- 
ered, discerned  not  as  one  studies  sociology  or  economy  [though 
I  would  not  want  to  dismiss  such  essential  studies  which  are 
vital  in  discovering  the  structures  of  injustice]  but  as  Chris- 
tians, so  as  not  to  be  accomplices  in  these  mechanisms  which 
continue  to  increase  our  poor,  marginalized,  and  indigent. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  find  true  peace  injustice.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Church  supports  every  effort  which  fosters 
structural  change."  The  recent  documents  of  Santo  Domingo 
(Latin  American  Episcopal  Conference,  CELAM)  express  simi- 
lar ideas  concerning  the  urgent  need  to  discover  and  decode 
the  unjust  structures  (institutionalized  violence)  and  the  voca- 
tion of  Christians  and  others  to  transform  unjust  structures. 

It  is  all  too  convenient  to  make  immigrants  the  scapegoats  for 
our  economic  doldrums,  rather  than  creatively  grapple  with  the 
complex  causes  of  trade  imbalances,  flight  of  jobs,  outmoded 
technologies,  unemployment,  and  the  paralyzing  deficit. 

As  long  as  United  States'  policy  makers  and  citizens,  and 
Latin  American  elites,  are  indifferent  to  and/or  accomplices  in 
perpetuating  this  massive  system  of  "institutionalized  vio- 
lence," the  ongoing  exodus  of  illegal  immigrants  fleeing  misery 
and  searching  for  a  better  life,  as  did  many  of  our  ancestors 
who  settled  here,  will  not  decease. 

Unfortunately,  these  hopes  are  often  blighted  since  Hispan- 
ics  as  a  group  are  often  poor,  have  less  education,  and  are 
particularly  exposed  to  racism  and  exploitation  in  housing, 
employment,  and  access  to  vital  community  services. 

Hispanics  have  voiced  numerous  grievances  about  their 
situation  in  our  country:  substandard,  overcrowded  housing 
for  which  exorbitant  rents  are  often  exacted;  unemployment 
or  monotonous,  ill-paid  jobs;  racial  discrimination  and  stereo- 
typing; neglect  by  city  and  state  government  of  their  needs; 
and  lack  of  bilingual  personnel  in  such  vital  services  as  health 
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care,  police,  education,  postal  service,  prisons,  and  legal  aid. 

One  poignant,  tragic  aspect  of  our  escalating  Hispanic 
population  in  the  United  States  is  the  frequent,  inadequate,  or 
lack  of  creative  language  education  for  Spanish-speaking 
teenagers.  The  dropout  rate  of  Hispanic  youth  from  high 
school  is  the  highest  among  all  minorities,  except  perhaps  for 
Native  Americans,  a  tragedy  of  major  proportions  for  the 
individual  young  people  and  for  the  communities  where  they 
will  live.  Only  an  insignificant  proportion  of  Hispanic  youth 
graduate  from  high  school  in  numerous  communities.  This 
high  rate  of  dropouts  and  glaring  need  of  higher  education 
have  been  labeled  as  maj  or  problems  by  Hispanic  leaders.  This 
low  level  of  educational  attainment  is  a  leading  cause  of  the 
high  percentage  of  poverty  among  our  Hispanic  people. 

Our  educators,  legislators,  political  leaders,  and  other  con- 
cerned Americans  and  Hispanics,  should  be  foresighted  in 
promoting  and  tailoring  effective  programs  to  the  specific 
needs  of  Hispanic  youth  who  frequently  drop  out  for  the 
following  reasons:  economic  needs  of  family  force  or  move 
many  to  leave  school  to  work  and  contribute  financially  to  the 
support  of  the  family,  often  near  or  below  the  poverty  level; 
numerous  Hispanic  young  people  have  few  role  models  with  a 
secondary  education;  low  stereotypical  expectations  by  some 
teachers  of  Hispanics  translate  into  self-fulfilling  prophecies 
and  failures;  and  the  crowded  home  environment  is  not  condu- 
cive to  serious,  extensive  and  continual  study.  The  recent 
teenage  arrival  who  speaks  only  Spanish  and  cannot  continue 
to  study  the  high  school  curriculum  in  his  or  her  native 
language,  while  simultaneously  not  possessing  the  necessary 
fluency  in  English  to  do  so,  falls  behind  his  or  her  peers  and 
becomes  discouraged,  embarrassed,  and  consequently  drops 
out. 
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Because  of  historical  factors  in  Latin  America,  there  has 
existed  a  chronic,  glaring  lack  of  pastoral  agents,  both  or- 
dained and  lay.  A  considerable  number  of  Hispanic  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  great  majority  of  whom  share  our  faith,  arrive 
with  limited  exposure  to  formal  evangelization.  Many  have 
had  limited  systematic  instruction,  catechesis  in  scripture  and 
in  the  truths  of  the  faith,  as  they  often  hail  from  remote 
villages,  ranches,  or  rural  communities,  where  pastoral  agents 
rarely,  if  ever,  visit  to  exercise  an  effective,  ongoing  ministry. 

The  Church  was  not  able  to  respond  to  the  Mexicans  and 
other  Hispanics  arriving  in  the  United  States  during  the  19th 
century  and  early  decades  of  the  20th,  as  it  did  for  immigrants 
from  Europe.  Numbers  of  priests  and  religious  came  with  the 
European  immigrants.  The  Hispanics  enjoyed  no  such  advan- 
tages. Few  structures  existed  to  mediate  the  encounter  of 
Hispanic  and  Anglo  cultures.  Little  was  done  to  build  churches 
and  schools,  or  to  train  priests,  tailored  to  the  needs  of  a 
growing  Hispanic  population. 

In  many  areas  of  the  United  States,  these  sisters  and 
brothers  in  the  faith  are  the  target  of  an  aggressive,  insistent 
proselytism  and,  consequently,  are  in  serious  danger  of  being 
separated  from  their  ancient,  precious  heritage  within  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  the  last  few  decades,  several  million 
Hispanics  have  left  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Institute  of  Hispanic  Liturgy  has  rendered  splendid  and 
valuable  service  to  the  American  Church,  but  is  quite  limited 
in  resources  and  personnel.  The  United  States'  Church  needs 
a  first  class  Hispanic  liturgical,  catechetical,  and  religious 
education  center  or  centers.  Meaningful  Hispanic  liturgies 
and  religious  education  programs  and  catechetical  centers 
tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  Hispanics  are  urgently  re- 
quired to  stanch  the  hemorrhage  of  Hispanics  to  the  sects. 
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Such  centers  might  also  help  train  personnel  for  Latin  America, 
where  hundreds  leave  the  Church  daily. 

The  United  States'  Church  should  be  able  to  fund  a  national 
Hispanic  TV  channel  geared  to  evangelize  the  millions  of  our 
Spanish-speaking  brothers  and  sisters  with  a  variety  of  qual- 
ity catechetical,  biblical,  and  religious  educational  programs, 
or  at  least  to  sponsor  regularly  such  programs  on  existing 
nationwide  Hispanic  TV  networks.  Recent  articles  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  press  have  commented  on  the 
growing  Hispanic  audience  in  the  United  States  and  its 
increasingly  lucrative  purchasing  power  vis-a-vis  Spanish 
language  media,  T.V.,  radio,  records  and  literature.  Spanish- 
language  cable  programs  broadcast  in  the  United  States  reach 
a  growing  Latin  American  audience,  already  numbering  mil- 
lions of  households.  Pope  John  Paul  II  highlights  the  need  to 
employ  the  media  in  the  critical  area  of  catechetics: 

J  think  immediately  of  the  great  possibilities  offered  by 
the  means  of  social  communication  and  the  means  of 
group  communication:  television,  radio,  thepress,  records, 
tape  recordings — the  whole  series  of  audio-visual  means. 
The  achievements  in  these  spheres  are  such  as  to  encour- 
age the  greatest  hope.  Experience  shows,  for  example,  the 
effect  had  by  instruction  given  on  radio  or  television, 
when  it  combines  a  high  aesthetic  level  and  rigorous 
fidelity  to  the  magisterium.  (Origins,  Catechesi  Tradendae, 
"The  Apostolic  Exhortation  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  on 
Catechetics"  p.  340) 

Our  responsibility  as  the  Church  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  particular  communities  where  our  Hispanic  sisters  and 
brothers  have  settled,  is  to  provide  an  hospitable  and  support- 
ive atmosphere  in  which  they  are  able  to  nourish,  deepen,  and 
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preserve  their  faith  while  celebrating  it  in  a  culturally  familiar 
environment.  For  numbers  of  adult  Hispanics,  their  back- 
ground, limited  education,  long  hours  of  work,  proximity  to 
their  native  lands,  the  presence  of  Spanish-language  TV  and 
press,  and  heavily  populated  barrios,  communities  and  neigh- 
borhoods, make  extremely  difficult  the  attainment  of  fluency 
in  English.  The  Church  in  this  country  should  provide  for  such 
Hispanics  liturgies  and  religious  services  in  Spanish.  The 
young  will  gradually  become  proficient  and  at  home  in  En- 
glish. 

It  is  our  vocation  and  our  duty  as  fellow  Catholic  Christians, 
concerned  pastors,  religious,  and  laity,  to  welcome  warmly, 
sensitively,  and  generously  our  Spanish-speaking  brothers 
and  sisters  into  our  communities,  to  invite  them  with  respect 
and  charity  to  our  parish  liturgies  and  other  events,  and  when 
possible,  to  facilitate  for  them  the  opportunity  to  hear  God's 
Word  and  celebrate  the  liturgy  in  their  own  language.  They 
arrive  in  our  country  with  a  long  tradition  of  our  common  faith, 
culture,  art,  artifact,  and  music.  By  welcoming  our  Spanish- 
speaking  neighbors,  we  enrich  ourselves,  our  nation,  our 
Church,  destined  to  be  universal  and  at  home  in  every  culture 
and  clime. 

Our  pastoral  solicitude  should  not  be  our  only  concern  for 
our  Hispanic  brothers  and  sisters.  Because  of  particular  fac- 
tors, among  them  the  difference  in  culture  and  language  and 
lack  of  political  clout  and  economic  resources,  Hispanics  may 
be  especially  vulnerable  to  discrimination,  abuse,  and  injus- 
tices. As  fellow  Christians,  we  must  be  very  concerned  that 
Hispanics  are  not  victims  of  inadequate  housing,  exorbitant 
rents,  unsafe  and  unhealthy  working  conditions,  substandard 
educational  opportunities,  insufficient  police  protection,  lim- 
ited access  to  competent  legal  services,  poor  health  care,  racial 
prejudice  and  stereotyping  or  of  any  other  discriminatory 
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practices.  When  necessary,  the  Church  community  should 
mobilize  its  resources,  human  and  material —  often  consider- 
able —  to  correct  unjust  conditions  and  practices,  and  coura- 
geously, creatively,  and  perseveringly  labor  to  transform  the 
causes  of  injustice  and  discrimination.  Our  Christian  vocation 
requires  that  we  be  the  voice  of  the  voiceless,  the  powerless, 
the  oppressed,  among  our  sisters  and  brothers.  The  Church 
truly  becomes  credible  both  to  its  own  members  and  to  society 
at  large  when  it  becomes  the  voice  and  defender  of  those  who 
are  the  most  powerless  and  oppressed  among  us. 

We  could  well  learn  from  the  sad  experience  of  thousands  of 
Catholic  immigrants  who  came  to  our  country  in  the  last 
century.  Many  came  with  their  priests  and  religious.  Others 
settled  in  the  Deep  South  and  other  regions  where  Catholics 
were  few,  priests  almost  nonexistent.  The  sad  result  was  that 
in  a  single  generation,  many  with  their  families  and  descen- 
dants were  lost  to  the  Church.  Latin  America  has  a  great 
scarcity  of  priests;  few  accompany  their  people  as  they  trek 
northward.  We  must  work  and  pray  that  this  tragic  loss  of 
faith  not  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  our  Hispanic  brothers  and 
sisters. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  speak  their  beautiful  tongue,  but  we 
can  welcome  them  with  graciousness,  kindness,  and  warmth! 
We  can  more  effectively  mobilize  our  resources  to  serve  them 
with  greater  efficiency,  justice,  and  compassion.  To  do  other- 
wise, we  risk  offending  the  compassionate  and  merciful  Lord 
who  showed  such  a  special,  enduring  love  and  concern  for  the 
alien  and  immigrant: 

You  shall  treat  the  aliens  who  reside  among  you  no 
differently  from  the  natives  born  among  you.  Have  the 
same  love  for  them  as  for  yourselves  ..J,  the  Lord,  amyour 
God.  (Lev.  19:33-34) 
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Morgan  P.  Hanlon,  C.P. 

PARADISE  AWAY: 
FIDELIS  KENT  STONE 

PARTI 


Once,  in  a  far-off  happy  day, 
As  in  a  dream,  I  sang  and  wrote; 
But  sudden  floods  arose,  and  smote, 
And  swept  my  paradise  away. 

Valparaiso  Bay      Fidelis  of  the  Cross,  1887 

Fidelis  of  the  Cross  (Stone);  Priest;  b.  Nov.  10, 1840;  prof.  Aug.  11, 1877;  ord.  Dec.  21, 
1872;  d.  Oct.  14, 1921  (Necrology,  Passionist  Catalogue  of  Holy  Cross  Province,  1967  edition.) 

On  November  10,  1840,  at  10  Tremont  Place  in  Boston, 
James  Kent  Stone  came  into  this  world.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
John  Seely  Stone  was  then  the  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Boston.  His  mother,  Mary  Kent  Stone,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  illustrious  Chancellor  James  Kent,  former 
Chief  Justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court.  When  the  Stone 
children  were  very  young,  they  spent  their  summers  on  their 
Grandpa's  farm  near  Summit,  New  Jersey,  a  site  now  occupied 
by  the  Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 
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James,  or  Kent  as  his  family  called  him,  would  eventually 
have  four  siblings,  a  sister  Elizabeth  ("Bessie"),  and  three 
brothers,  William  ("Will"),  Henry  ("Hal")  and  Philip  Sidney 
("Siddie").  He  also  had  a  half-brother  and  sister,  Archibald  and 
Mary  Stone,  children  of  his  father's  first  wife.  When  Kent  was 
two  years  old,  his  father  was  called  to  become  Rector  of  an 
Episcopal  Church  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  In  1852,  when 
young  Kent  was  twelve,  Reverend  Stone  became  Rector  of 
another  St.  Paul's,  this  time  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  St. 
Paul's  congregation  had  been  organized  only  in  1848,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  a  few  devout  laymen  including  Mr. 
Harrison  Fay.  By  1852,  an  imposing  Church  had  been  built 
and  paid  for.  Harrison  Fay  was  one  of  the  vestrymen  who  had 
issued  the  "call"  to  Reverend  Stone  to  become  their  shepherd. 
Mr.  Fay  had  several  children,  including  Cornelia,  six  years 
older  than  young  Kent,  and  Jim,  who  would  become  Kent's 
close  friend  in  the  years  ahead.  The  two  families,  Fay's  and 
Stone's,  would  become  fast  friends,  even  to  the  point  of  some- 
times arranging  to  take  their  summer  vacation  in  each  other's 
company. 

In  those  days,  just  as  in  our  own,  New  England  families 
sought  relief  from  the  heat  of  city  summers  in  two  places  -  at 
the  mountains  or  the  shore.  A  number  of  young  Kent's  vaca- 
tion letters  to  the  folks  back  home  in  Brookline,  from  places 
such  as  Franconia  Notch  or  Mount  Desert  Island,  have  sur- 
vived. He  revels  in  climbing  in  the  White  Mountains  and 
challenges  Mt.  Lafayette  in  the  rain,  even  though  his  compan- 
ions had  lost  heart  for  the  expedition.  Kent  also  stood  high  in 
the  esteem  of  his  teachers.  On  July  14,  1856,  while  he  was 
vacationing  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Rev.  Epes  S.  Dixwell1, 
Headmaster  of  the  Private  Latin  School  which  Kent  had  been 
attending,  wrote  to  Reverend  Stone: 
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/  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  you  that  your  son  on 
a  comparison  of  all  the  recitations  for  the  last  year  in  my 
school  stands  No.  1. 

I  presented  him  this  morn  for  examination  at  Cam- 
bridge (Dixwell  means  Harvard  College),  and  in  my 
testimonial  of  his  qualifications  had  occasion  to  use  the 
following  language:  "I  know  him  to  be  a  youth  of  great 
promise,  of  excellent  moral  character  and  uncommonly 
well  fitted  for  admission  to  any  college.  "Allow  me  now  in 
making  my  final  report  to  you  to  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  I  have  had  of  witnessing  the  development  of  his 
mind  thus  far  and  to  express  the  strong  desire  I  have  to  be 
remembered  affectionately  by  him  and  to  be  of  use  to  him 
hereafter. 

And  so,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  young  Kent 
entered  Harvard  College  as  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1860. 

While  Kent  was  plodding  through  his  freshman  year  his 
half-brother  Archibald  Stone  was  informed  that  he  had  inher- 
ited a  small  fortune  from  his  British  great-uncle  Archibald 
Morrison  on  condition  that  Archie  Stone  should  change  his 
patronymic  to  Morrison  in  memory  of  that  relative.  Archie  was 
willing.  Further,  he  realized  that,  not  only  would  he  have  to  go 
to  Great  Britain  in  order  to  comply  with  the  various  legal 
requirements  involved  with  the  inheritance,  but  that  he  now 
had  a  substantial  amount  of  money  to  dispose  of  as  he  saw  fit. 
Archie  decided  to  travel,  not  merely  to  England,  but  to  under- 
take what  was  considered  to  be,  at  that  time,  the  crowning 
experience  for  a  cultivated  young  man  of  means.  He  would 
make  the  Grand  Tour  of  Europe!  In  company  with  his  wife 
Madge,  Archie,  being  a  generous  man,  would  also  invite  his 
sister  Mary  and  his  young  half-brother  James  to  accompany 
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him!  It  would  mean,  of  course,  that  James  would  lose  a  year  of 
his  Harvard  studies  and  on  his  return  from  Europe  would  have 
to  fall  back  to  the  Class  of  186 1,  but  he  felt  it  to  be  a  small  price 
to  pay.  Since  Kent  had  recently  been  having  troubles  with  his 
eyes,  it  would  seem  likely  that  his  parents  considered  a  respite 
from  study  to  be  helpful,  and  thus  easily  gave  permission  for 
the  adventure. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1857,  Archie,  Madge,  Mary  and 
James  sailed  from  New  York  bound  for  Liverpool  aboard  the 
packet  Ericsson.  The  next  we  hear  of  them  is  in  a  letter  from 
Kent  in  London,  penned  on  October  13th.  London  must  have 
been  in  the  grip  of  a  genuine  Dickensian  "London  Particular" 
as  that  metropolis'  blinding  fogs  were  called,  for  he  writes: 
"Now  today  is  about  as  smoky,  cloudy,  misty  and  dark  as  can 
be  well  imagined,  and  I  must  take  care  of  my  eyes."  Literally, 
it  is  too  dark  to  read  or  write,  even  for  the  strongest  eyes.  He 
goes  on  to  list  the  "sights"  he  had  seen  and  to  declare  that 
tomorrow,  while  Archie  and  Mary  were  away  in  Norwich 
winding  up  their  legal  business,  he  and  Madge  would  visit  the 
famous  Crystal  Palace  and,  later,  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

I  can  find  no  record  of  when  the  Morrisons  and  Kent  left 
London,  but  a  letter  to  his  mother,  begun  in  Paris  and 
continued  while  they  travelled,  recounts  their  sightseeing 
itinerary  from  October  31  to  November  15, 1857.  In  Paris  they 
visit  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  and  some  of  the  other  "sights";  on 
November  7th  they  are  in  Dijon  and,  on  the  10th  in  Lyons. 
Kent  begins  this  part  of  his  epistle  with  the  words:  "My  16th 
birthday!  Imaginary  love  from  home!"  On  November  11th 
they  are  in  Avignon,  site  of  the  medieval  "Babylonian  Captiv- 
ity" of  the  Popes.  Kent  writes  home:  "...here  the  Popes  held 
their  court  for  more  than  a  century...  It  was  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  appalling  horrors  of  the  Inquisition." 
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The  pilgrims  arrived  in  Nismes  on  Thursday,  November 
13th  and,  by  the  following  Saturday,  are  in  Marseilles.  Here 
they  rested  up  for  a  few  days  before  going  on  to  Nice  where 
Archie  had  rented  a  villa. 

Kent  was  delighted  with  Nice,  which  is  situated  on  the  lovely 
Cote  d'Azur.  His  rooms  were  in  a  third-floor  cupola  of  the  villa 
and  he  had  a  view  of  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  from  the  other 
three,  views  of  the  snowcapped  splendors  of  the  Alps.  Behind 
the  villa  there  was  a  mountain  and,  in  time,  he  and  Archie 
would  climb  it.  Meanwhile,  they  contented  themselves  with 
playing  football  (not  the  modern  game,  but  something  more 
akin  to  soccer)  and  flying  kites.  Archie  also  engaged  a  tutor  to 
teach  Kent  French.  The  only  flies  in  the  boy's  ointment,  at  this 
time,  were  frequent  bouts  of  acute  homesickness.  He  had 
brought  with  him  small  daguerreotypes  of  members  of  his 
family  and  would  spend  hours  just  staring  at  them,  wishing  he 
were  back  in  Brookline. 

Archie,  Madge,  Mary  and  Kent  enjoyed  the  sun  and  warmth 
of  the  Riviera  for  three  months.  Finally,  however,  they  left 
lovely  Nice  on  February  10th,  1858,  for  Genoa,  Italy.  Thence, 
they  went  by  sea  to  Naples,  remaining  about  a  month  before 
journeying  north  to  Rome  for  Holy  Week.  After  Rome,  in 
Kent's  words,  "...on  to  Florence,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  etc.,  until  we 
get  to  Genoa  again.  After  which  we  are  to  shape  our  course  for 
Switzerland  by  way  of  Milan,  Venice  and  the  lakes... we  shall 
probably  reach  Switzerland  about  the  end  of  June." 

In  Florence  Kent  discovered  Art  with  a  capital  A!  In  his 
letters  he  rhapsodizes  about  Leonardo,  Raphael  and 
Michelangelo.  He  also,  with  the  Morrisons,  visited  the  studio 
of  the  famous  expatriate  American  sculptor  Hiram  Powers. 
His  estimate  of  Powers'  work  is  surprisingly  acute  for  one  so 
young  and  agrees  with  most  modern  estimates.  "All  Powers 
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figures  are  beautiful;  but  they  all  appear  to  have  the  same  kind 
of  beauty."2 

In  June,  Kent  and  the  Morrisons  entered  Switzerland.  Kent 
had  longed  to  go  there  since  his  first  glimpse  of  the  Alps,  from 
France,  the  previous  November.  On  the  11th  he  writes  to  his 
father,  "...Oh  Switzerland!  Switzerland!  How  I  long  to  be 
there!  My  dreams  are  of  glaciers  and  everlasting  snows, 
fathomless  gorges  and  tameless  torrents !..."  Later  he  writes, 
"We  have  crossed  the  Alps!  by  the  glorious  Pass  of  the  Simplon 
&  had  our  first  taste  of  Switzerland.  Fve  seen  my  first  glacier 
and  made  my  first  Alpine  snowball.  Oh  Glorious,  Glorious!"  At 
one  point  Archie  and  Kent  climbed  to  the  Hospice  at  the  top  of 
the  Simplon  Pass.  As  they  stood  above  the  clouds,  facing  the 
wall  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  a  mountain  eagle  appeared  swooping  ; 
and  circling  above  them.  Kent  watched  it,  enthralled,  and 
finally  blurted  out,  "Oh  how  I  envy  him!" 

Kent's  eyes  were  still  bothering  him  so  Archie  took  him  to 
see  a  well-known  Swiss  ophthalmologist  (Kent  called  him  an 
"oculist")  who  declared  that,  while  the  eyes  themselves  were 
quite  healthy,  there  was  a  persistent  infection  of  the  eyelid. 
The  physician  treated  Kent  for  a  while  and  recommended  a 
course  of  treatment  which  could  be  continued  back  home. 

The  wonderful  Grand  Tour  drew  to  an  end.  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Stone  met  the  Morrison  party  in  Lausanne  and,  with  Kent  in 
tow,  returned  to  the  U.S.A.  and  Brookline.  Yet,  for  Kent,  the 
summer  of  1859  held  still  more  mountains.  The  Stone  family 
went  on  vacation  to  the  hamlet  of  Campton  in  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  The  family  of  Harrison  Fay 
was  vacationing  in  Campton  also  and  Jim  and  Cornelia  Fay 
must  surely  have  heard  many  tales  of  Europe  and  the  Alps 
from  Kent's  lips.  One  evening  Kent  took  "Miss  Cornie"  for  a 
row  on  Campton  Pond.  Years  later  he  wrote,  "I  never  knew  a 
more  exquisite  evening.  Very  few  words  were  spoken.  There 
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was  no  sentimentality  of  romance  about  it.  It  was  intense 
religious  feeling  on  both  sides."  Late  that  night  he  sat  up 
writing  a  poem  about  the  experience  which  he  and  Cornelia 
had  shared.  The  next  day  he  told  her  about  the  lines  he  had 
written  and  she  requested  a  copy.  He  made  another  copy  but, 
before  giving  it  to  her,  added  these  lines  intended  for  her 
personally. 

Perhaps-when  many  a  long,  long  year 
Has  rolled  its  changes  by, 
And  you  and  I  are  drawing  near 
The  same  bright  home  on  high, 

When  memories  of  earlier  days 
Are  growing  dim  at  last, 
And  time's  obscuring  mantle  lays 
Its  covering  o'er  the  past, 

Perhaps  youll  find  these  verses,  where 
Forgotten  they  have  lain 

And  thoughts  which  long  have  slumbered  there 
Be  called  to  life  again. 

Perhaps  hereafter  I  shall  have 
One  bright  thought  more  from  thee, 
Because  I've  humbly  tried  to  give 
What  thou  dids't  ask  of  me. 

August,  1859.  J.K.S.3 

When  the  semester  commenced  at  Harvard  College  late  in 
the  summer  of  1859,  Kent  was  again  among  the  youths  who 
daily  trudged  across  the  Yard  to  their  classes.  At  some  point  in 
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his  college  years  he  decided  to  seek  his  career  in  education.  It 
would  seem  likely  that,  having  made  this  choice,  he  would 
make  enquiries  during  his  remaining  Harvard  years  to  dis- 
cover the  best  places  wherein  to  pursue  studies  which  would 
fit  him  for  such  a  career.  At  that  time  the  leading  theorists  of 
education  were  to  be  found  in  Germany.  It  was  finally  settled 
that  he  would  again  leave  Harvard  before  the  beginning  of  his 
final  year  there  and  take  up  residence  as  a  scholar  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen. 

In  late  June,  or  very  early  July  of  1860,  James  Kent  Stone 
once  more  set  sail  for  Europe.  He  was  leaving  America  which 
was  rapidly  becoming  two  nations,  one  pro-,  the  other  anti- 
slavery.  He  had  another  item  on  his  personal  agenda.  Before 
matriculating  at  Gottingen  he  intended  to  return  to  the  Alps. 

Arriving  in  London  James  deposited  $1,000  at  Baring 
Brothers  Bank  and  purchased  what  he  called  a  "grand  and 
substantial  outfit"  for  his  summer  of  Alpine  mountaineering. 
By  modern  criteria  it  appears  pathetically  inadequate,  but  it 
represented  what  the  well-dressed  Alpinist  then  utilized. 

At  this  period  mountaineering  was  still  in  its  infancy  as  a 
sport.  The  English  Alpine  Club,  the  first  such  association,  had 
been  founded  only  two  years  before.  The  American  Alpine 
Club  would  not  come  into  existence  until  1902.  (James  would 
be  a  charter  member.)  Records  could  still  be  broken  by  deter- 
mined young  men  who  were  up  to  the  physical  and  moral 
challenge.  James  Kent  Stone  was  to  break  his  own  fair  share 
of  them  in  his  two  months  "campaigning"  in  the  Pennine  Alps. 
He  was  too  taken  up  with  the  exertions  of  his  "climbs"  to  write 
home  to  Brookline;  his  letters  about  that  summer  were  com- 
posed later,  in  the  calm  of  his  Gottingen  quarters.  What  is 
true,  however,  is  that  what  this  nineteen  year  old  youth 
accomplished  in  those  two  months  caught  the  attention  of 
newspapers  in  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy.  Because 
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of  his  daring  exploits  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Alpine 
Club  of  Great  Britain — the  first  American  to  be  so  honored.  An 
American  Alpinist  who  has  written  about  Kent  Stone's  Alpine 
summer  has  observed,  "It  was  remarkable  and  without  prece- 
dent for  an  American,  not  yet  twenty  and  with  limited  experi- 
ence, to  conceive  and  carry  out  such  a  venture."4  The  same 
author  adds  that  it  was  the  longest  cross-country  expedition 
ever  made  through  the  Alps,  up  to  that  time. 

To  the  end  of  his  days,  James  Kent  Stone  would  cherish  the 
memories  of  his  Alpine  summer.  His  alpenstock  would  hang, 
in  honor,  on  the  wall  of  his  room  in  Gottingen  and  would  return 
with  him  to  the  U.S.A.  Years  later,  his  classmate  at  DixwelFs 
School  and  fellow  member  of  the  American  Alpine  Club,  Mr. 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  spent  a  Washington  evening 
with  Kent  Stone.  The  two  elderly  gentlemen  reminisced  to- 
gether about  their  youthful  adventures  in  the  Alps.5 

Eventually  Kent  had  to  leave  the  mountains  for  the  scholas- 
tic year  was  about  to  begin  at  Gottingen.  He  found  rooms  with 
Frau  Heintze,  a  widow  whose  husband,  a  Baron,  had  gone  off 
to  America  and  had  never  been  heard  from  since.  Two  other 
Americans,  Anson  Stephens  of  Brooklyn  and  a  man  named 
Elliot,  also  boarded  with  Frau  Heintze  and  provided  Kent  with 
companionship.  Still  other  Americans  were  attending 
Gottingen  so  Kent  did  not  lack  for  familiar  associations. 

Kent  threw  himself  into  his  studies — he  had  decided  to 
concentrate  on  modern  philosophy  and  philology — and  soon 
won  the  reputation  of  being  an  outstanding  student.  His 
letters  home  show  that  he  was  not  a  mere  "grind"  but  knew 
how  to  enjoy  himself  as  well.  With  the  others  from  Frau 
Heintze's  boarding  house,  he  took  fencing  and  riding  lessons. 
He  also  took  up  pipe-smoking  (he  owned  two  German  pipes, 
both  over  three  feet  long!)  and  beer  drinkin — both  of  which 
shocked  his  Yankee  father  who  was  totally  unfamiliar  with 
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the  atmosphere  of  Europe  and  of  Germany  in  particular.  Kent, 
himself,  thoroughly  enjoyed  life  at  Gottingen! 

Shortly  after  classes  began  the  Americans  at  Gottingen  1 
organized  a  baseball  team.  Kent  had  a  blue  jacket  which 
became  the  model  for  their  uniform;  when  the  team  played 
every  member  sported  a  replica  of  Kent  Stone's  famous  jacket! 
They  also  loved  to  attend  concerts  in  the  evening,  stopping  off 
at  a  Gasthaus  afterwards,  and  returning  home  arm  in  arm, 
lustily  singing  the  current  musical  favorites.  As  the  political 
situation  in  America  became  ever  more  strained  and  North 
and  South  moved  closer  to  a  final  rupture,  they  would  gatherr 
in  someone's  smoke-filled  room  and  earnestly  discuss  what  the  v 
future  might  hold;  young  men  on  the  verge  of  a  war  in  whichi 
they  knew  they  would  have  to  fight  and  against  each  other. 

By  the  Spring  of  1861,  Kent  and  his  friends  were  anxious  to  I 
leave  Gottingen  and  return  to  America.  The  South  had  crossed! 
its  Rubicon.  On  December  20th,  1860  South  Carolina  seceded! 
from  the  Union,  and  other  Southern  States  soon  followed.  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  upon  on  April  12th,  1861.  It  was  time  to  go 
and,  one  by  one,  the  Americans  packed  their  bags,  withdrew 
from  the  University  and  booked  passage  home  to  their  several 
warring  States.  After  Kent  had  departed  late  in  May,  Frail 
Heintze  wrote  a  motherly  letter  to  his  parents  in  far  away 
Brookline.  She  would  miss  him. 

When  Kent,  full  of  martial  fervor,  arrived  back  home  in 
Brookline,  he  found  that  his  presence  in  the  Army  was  not 
urgently  required.  On  April  15th  President  Lincoln  had  called 
for  75,000  volunteers.  The  patriotic  and  idealistic,  who  had  no 
idea  of  the  reality  of  war,  had  responded  at  once.  It  was 
confidently  expected  that  this  great  number  of  men,  disci- 
plined and  under  arms,  would  be  more  than  enough  to  put 
down  Secession.  There  was  now  breathing  space,  time  for  the 
nation  and  Kent  to  see  which  way  the  winds  of  war  would  blow. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  first  order  of  business  (after  hanging 
his  alpenstock  on  his  Brookline  wall)  was  to  join  his  Harvard 
I  classmates  of  the  Class  of  1861  and  collect  his  diploma  testi- 
fying that  he  was  now  a  B.A.;  that  done,  he  decided  to  accept 
an  offer  by  his  old  mentor,  Professor  Dixwell,  to  teach  at  the 
latter's  Latin  School.  One  of  his  little  pupils  grew  up  to  become 
the  famous  senator,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Kent  renewed  ac- 
quaintance with  his  father's  parishioners,  the  Fay's,  particu- 
larly with  their  lovely  daughter  Cornelia  who  was  now  a 
volunteer  organist  at  St.  PauPs.  The  two  young  people  began 
to  see  each  other  more  and  more  frequently. 

The  year  from  the  summer  of  1861  to  the  summer  of  1862 
was  one  of  anxious  waiting  for  Kent  and  Cornelia  to  whom  he 
was  now  engaged.  Kent  continued  to  teach  his  classes  at 
Dixwell's  (Henry  Cabot  Lodge  recalled  that  he  was  very 
popular  among  the  small  fry  because  of  his  kindness  and  good 
humor)  and  follow  the  progress  of  the  war  which  was  not  going 
well  for  the  North.  In  July  an  amateur  Union  army  under  inept 
commanders  was  mauled  by  an  equally  amateur  army  of 
Confederates  under  better  commanders.  The  debacle  became 
known,  in  the  North,  as  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  time, 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  given  command  of  all  Confederate 
forces  and  the  North's  troubles  then  really  began.  To  com- 
pound those  troubles,  Stonewall  Jackson  and  his  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  joined  up  with  Lee's  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  at  Richmond.  It  appeared  to  Lincoln,  and  the  North, 
that  a  Southern  invasion  was  in  preparation.  No  longer  would 
the  75,000  volunteers  called  for  in  1861  be  enough.  Abraham 
Lincoln  now  called  for  another  300,000  to  enlist  for  nine 
months. 

This  was  the  call  for  which  Kent  had  been  waiting.  Now 
there  was  no  more  room  for  waiting  or  delay.  He  and  his 
brother  Hal  (Henry  Van  Dyke  Stone),  an  18  year  old  freshman 
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at  Yale,  enlisted  together  as  Privates  in  Company  "C",  2d 
Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry  on  August  4, 
1862.  They  were  sent  to  Camp  Cameron  in  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  the  Civil  War  equivalent  of  Basic  Infantry 
Training.  It  lasted  exactly  one  week.  At  the  end  of  this  too  brief 
training  period,  Kent  was  made  an  Acting  Sergeant,  put  in 
charge  of  a  draft  of  ninety  recruits  like  himself,  and  ordered  to 
deliver  them  to  the  Regiment  which  was  at  "the  seat  of  war" 
in  Virginia.  The  Chaplain  of  the  2d  Massachusetts,  Rev. 
Alonzo  Quint,  noted  their  arrival  in  camp  on  August  19th.  The 
2d  had  just  been  in  the  fighting  at  the  Battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain — a  Federal  defeat — and  was  regrouping.  They 
needed  to  rest,  for  in  two  weeks  the  2d  Massachusetts  would 
be  hotly  engaged  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Many,  many  years  later,  during  the  First  World  War, 
Father  Fidelis  Kent  Stone's  niece  Sybil  would  urge  him  to 
apply  for  a  pension  for  his  Civil  War  service.  On  her  own  she 
had  tried  to  discover  the  facts  and  dates  of  his  service  for  his 
pension  application,  but  she  got  the  dates  of  the  Second  Bull 
Run  wrong.  Nevertheless,  she  apparently  stimulated  power- 
ful memories  in  the  old  man  for  he  wrote  to  her  from  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  where  he  was  then  laboring,  correcting  the 
dates  and  saying  how  well  he  remembered  the  battle. 

/  have  applied  and  if  I  ever  get  that  pension  I  will  let  you 
know.  (It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he  did  get  the  pension 
and  that  he  would  send  the  money  regularly  to  a  woman 
in  Buenos  Aires  whose  daughter  needed  constant  medi- 
cal attention.)  The  date  which  you  found  (Aug.  3)  for  the 
Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run— generally  called  2d  Manasses 
by  Army  men — was  certainly  not  correct.  Hal  and  I  were 
in  that  battle.  It  was  fought  at  least  a  fortnight  after 
Cedar  Mountain  (Aug.  9),  which  would  give  Aug.  23 — 
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the  date  which  I  my  self  had  assigned.  Hal  and  I  joined  the 
Regiment  just  as  it  was  going  into  bivouac  after  Cedar 
Mountain,  and  then  we  had  a  nice  time  of  it  for  two  weeks 
dodging  the  Confederates....6 

The  long  awaited  invasion  of  the  North  by  Lee  and  Jackson 
began  in  September.  Stonewall  Jackson  captured  the  Union 
Arsenal  and  supply  depot  at  Harpers  Ferry.  Lee's  van  was 
near  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  under  General  Longstreet.  By 
good  fortune,  a  written  copy  of  Lee's  orders  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Gen.  McClellan,  the  Federal  commander,  who  moved  to  cut 
off  the  separate  parts  of  Lee's  army  from  each  other  and  defeat 
them  in  detail.  Lee,  in  turn,  ordered  his  army  to  concentrate 
at  the  town  of  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  on  Antietam  Creek. 

The  battle  that  ensued  on  September  17th,  when  both 
armies  met  head  on,  was  the  bloodiest  battle  Americans  have 
ever  fought.  The  2d  was  in  the  3d  (Gordon's)  Brigade,  First 
Division,  of  Major  General  Joseph  F.  K.  Mansfield's  XII  Corps. 
(Mansfield  would  be  one  of  nine  Union  Generals  killed  this 
day.  The  Confederacy  would  lose  another  nine.)  During  the 
morning,  some  of  the  hottest  fighting  was  in  the  East  Woods 
and  in  the  cornfield  behind  the  woods.  At  one  point  the  2d 
Massachusetts  was  ordered  to  attack  through  the  woods  and 
drive  the  Rebels  from  the  cornfield.  When  the  order  to  advance 
was  given,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  crash  of  musketry,  the 
yells  and  screams  of  men,  with  the  shouted  commands  of 
officers  and  the  dull  thump  of  artillery.  The  Texans  and  North 
Carolinians  defending  the  woods  fired  furiously,  but  Gordon's 
Brigade  refused  to  break  or  be  driven  back.  The  2d's  Regimen- 
tal Commander,  Lt.  Col.  Wilder  Dwight,  was  mortally  wounded 
during  the  action.  One  of  the  soldiers  who  carried  the  dying 
officer  off  the  field  was  Sgt.  James  Stone.  Finally,  the  arrival 
on  the  field  of  the  800-strong  28th  Pennsylvania  (which  the 
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Southerners  mistakenly  took  to  be  a  whole  Brigade)  led  to  a 
Confederate  withdrawal  from  the  cornfield  and  an  easing  of 
the  pressure  on  the  3d  Brigade  for  a  while. 

The  battle  continued  all  day,  reaching  heights  of  ferocity 
now  on  one  part  of  the  field,  now  on  another.  For  a  while  it 
appeared  that  the  Federals  would  win  the  day,  but  between 
McClellan's  dilatoriness  and  the  timely  arrival  of  A.P.  Hill  on 
the  field  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  chance  was  lost.  As  the 
blood-red  sun  sank  that  day,  the  fighting  died  away  but  the 
night  was  hideous  with  the  groans,  cries  and  screams  of  the 
wounded  and  dying  who  made  a  carpet  of  pain  upon  the 
ground.  When  the  sun  rose  on  the  18th,  neither  army  had  quit 
the  field  and  McClellan  could  have  seized  the  victory  if  he 
attacked  swiftly,  for  Lee's  army  was  exhausted.  Instead,  as 
would  later  happen  after  Gettysburg,  a  timid  Union  com- 
mander would  fail  to  attack.  At  evening,  Lee  began  to  retreat 
back  to  Virginia  and  safety. 

Both  Jim  and  Hal  survived  Antietam.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  battle,  Sgt.  James  Stone  and  his  brother,  young  Hal,  were 
both  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant. 

Returning  to  Brookline  and  civilian  life,  James  accepted  an 
offer  to  become  assistant  professor  of  Latin  at  Kenyon  College, 
an  Episcopal  school  located  in  Gambier,  Ohio.  Before  he  took 
up  residence  at  Kenyon,  however,  the  Stone  family  received 
the  terrible  news  that  on  July  3,  young  Hal  had  been  killed  at 
Gettysburg.  It  fell  to  James  to  travel  to  Gettysburg  and  search 
the  field  by  lantern  light  to  find  his  brother's  body  and  return 
it  to  Brookline  for  burial.  After  Hal's  funeral  and  burial,  James 
proceeded  to  Kenyon  College  to  begin  the  process  of  getting 
settled  in  his  new  profession.  He  did  not  remain  long  at 
Kenyon  for,  on  August  26,  1863,  he  and  Cornelia  Fay  were 
married  by  James'  father  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
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Brookline,  Massachusetts.  Thenewlyweds  departed  for  Keny on 
shortly  after  the  ceremony. 


James  Kent  Stone's  formative  years  occurred  during  the  era 
of  Romanticism.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Romantic 
movement,  in  reaction  against  the  formalism  and  artificiality 
of  Classicism,  was  attempting  to  reassert  the  validity  and 
power  of  imagination  and  feeling  in  literature,  music  and  the 
plastic  arts.  However,  without  total  integrity  of  mind  and 
spirit,  romanticism  easily  degenerates  into  mawkish  senti- 
mentality, while  idealism  easily  becomes  naivete,  untested  by 
reality.  Feeling  or  what  the  Victorians  called  sensibility 
becomes  the  final  measure  of  what  is  right,  true  and  real. 
Neither  idealism  nor  intelligence  are  guarantors  against  the 
excesses  of  romanticism — witness  the  life  of  Byron. 

Possessing  a  romantic  temperament  does  not,  of  itself, 
necessarily  condemn  one  to  wooly-minded  romanticism.  Can 
Kent  harness  his  mind  and  emotions  to  confront  sterner,  more 
painful  realities?  Can  he  accept  reality  when  it  is  unaccompa- 
nied by  attractive  images,  sensations  or  emotions?  Later  in  his 
life,  we  shall  encounter  James  Kent  Stone  as  he  seeks  to 
pursue  his  vision  of  his  own  destiny.  We  shall  see  the  cost  he 
imposes  on  himself,  and  the  price  he  exacts  from  others,  in  this 
pursuit.  We  shall  have  to  ask  whether  his  vision  was  true  and 
if  he  had  conducted  his  struggle  with  integrity. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.  Rev.  Epes  S.  Dixwell  (1807-99)  was  Boston's,  and  perhaps  the  nations,  outstanding 
educator  of  undergraduates  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Himself  a  graduate  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  and  Harvard  College  ('27),  he  took  Holy  Orders  and  taught  at 
the  Latin  School,  the  Boston  English  School  and,  in  1851,  established  his  own 
school  in  Boylston  Place.  He  retired  from  teaching  in  1871  and  died  on  December 
1,  1899.  He  left  behind  a  reputation  for  firmness,  coupled  with  kindness  and 
cordiality  towards  his  students. 

2.  Letter  to  his  mother,  dated  May  6,  1858,  in  Passionist  Historical  Archives 
(henceforth  PHA),  Union  City,  New  Jersey.  Compare  young  Kent's  critique  of 
Powers'  work  with  this  from  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XV,  p.  1 60.  "His 
(Powers)  ideal  busts  of  heroines  of  song  and  story... differ  more  in  name  than  in 
nature.  Smooth  and  on  the  whole  insipid,  they  lack  the  individuality  seen  in  his 
portraits  of  men." 

3.  FIDELIS  OF  THE  CROSS  -  James  Kent  Stone ,  Smith,  Walter  George  and  Smith, 
Helen  Grace  (hereafter  Smiths),  G.P.  Putnam's  Sons,  (N.Y),  1926,  3rd  Edition,  p. 
84. 

4.  Thorington,  J.  Monroe  M.D.,  James  Kent  Stone  and  the  Alps,  The  Alpine  Journal 

(London),  November  1967,  p.  276. 

5.  Thorington,  p.  283,  footnote  no.  13. 

6  .  Fr.  Fidelis  Kent  Stone  to  Sybil  Stone,  March  14, 1918.  (PHA)  Both  Sybil  and  Fr. 
Fidelis  were  wrong.  2nd  Bull  Run  was  actually  fought  August  29-30,  1862. 
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Rob  Carbonneau,  C.R 


"Woman  to  Woman" 

Katherine  Kurz  Burton 

and  the  Quest  for  a  Feminine 

Catholic  Identity 

in  Sign  Magazine  (1933-1969) 


"Ignorance  about  women's  roles  in  American  Catholic  his- 
tory," argues  historian  Mary  Jo  Weaver,  "is  dangerous  be- 
cause their  exclusion  leads  to  profound  distortions  in  our 
understandings  of  American  Catholicism."1  From  1933-1969, 
Katherine  Kurz  Burton  addressed  issues  of  Catholic  culture 
and  Catholic  feminine  identity  in  her  monthly  column  "Woman 
to  Woman."  It  was  the  longest  continuous  running  monthly 
column  about  women  or  written  by  a  woman  in  any  Catholic 
periodical  in  the  United  States. 

This  article  will  look  at  three  point:  (1)  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Katherine  Burton;  (2)  the  genesis  of  "Woman  to  Woman," 
and  (3)  a  summary  of  her  thought  and  influence  for  American 
Catholicism.2 
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A  Biographical  Sketch 

Katherine  Kurz  Burton  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  about 
1890  and  died  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  on  September  22, 
1969. 3  The  daughter  of  John  and  Louise  Bittner  Kurz,  her 
family  possessed  economic  stability.  John  Kurz  had  been  left 
an  inheritance  allowing  him  to  work  odd  jobs  and  the  money 
was  placed  in  her  "mother's  capable  hands."4 

When  Katherine  was  nine,  the  family  had  moved  to  subur- 
ban Lakewood.  Katherine  frequently  spent  school  recess  time 
reading  at  the  library  and  characterized  herself  as  an  opinion- 
ated high  school  student.  Accepted  at  Vassar  upon  graduation, 
the  death  of  a  close  family  relative  caused  her  ill  health. 
Rather  than  going  to  college  a  doctor  prescribed  a  trip  to 
Europe  with  her  mother  to  make  a  "complete  break  with  my 
surroundings."5 

Returning  home,  fragile  health  necessitated  that  she  enroll 
at  Western  Reserve  University.  Living  in  the  dorms,  she  was 
influenced  by  her  Latin  teacher  Emma  Maude  Perkins;  she 
"was  a  firm  defender  of  woman's  rights  and  was  anxious  that 
her  girls  know  what  was  going  on  around  them."6  College 
education  in  the  early  twentieth  century  was  being  shaped  by 
the  Progressive  Movement.  Katherine  learned  about  food  and 
sanitation,  and  visited  tenements:  she  even  worked  in  a 
factory  on  her  spring  break.  However,  she  was  more  at  home 
with  the  literary  clubs  than  the  legal  aspects  of  settlement 
work. 

During  college,  she  met  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reporter 
Harry  Payne  Burton.  When  she  decided  to  teach  for  a  year  in 
Mt.  Pleasant,  a  small  town  near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
"neither  Harry  nor  my  family  [were]  thinking  very  highly  of 
my  professional  intentions."7  For  a  short  time  Harry  studied 
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for  the  ministry  at  Kenyon  College  before  coming  back  to  the 
Plain  Dealer.  Finally,  in  19 10,  they  were  married  at  Cleveland 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  became  quite  common  for  Katherine 
to  travel  on  assignment  throughout  the  city  with  her  husband. 

In  1912,  Harry  was  put  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association.  There  her  first  son 
was  born  and  she  made  the  literary  acquaintance  of  Nixola- 
Greely-Smith,  the  granddaughter  of  Horace  Greely.  Also  she 
"often  went  along  with  the  suffrage  groups  and  humbly  held 
the  banner  aloft,  usually  at  Ninety-Sixth  Street  and  Broad- 
way."8 But,  in  retrospect  New  York  was  not  appealing.  Over 
the  next  twelve  years,  the  Burtons  lived  in  Chicago,  Cleveland 
and  New  York  City  until  Harry  began  working  for  McCalUs 
Magazine.  Although  he  liked  it,  his  health  was  poor.  They 
resided  in  Garden  City,  New  York,  where  a  girl  and  boy  were 
born. 

In  Garden  City,  Katherine  Burton  began  to  write.  At  the 
same  time,  Harry  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  from  over- 
work. "I  was,"  wrote  Katherine,  "the  only  one  who  really  knew 
that  anything  was  wrong.  The  children  did  not  know,  nor  did 
the  servants  nor  friends  in  town.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to  carry 
the  whole  problem  alone."9  She  travelled  with  him  to  Europe 
in  hopes  of  improving  his  health.  But  she  left  him  there, 
returned  to  the  children,  split  her  family  up,  and  moved  into 
a  small  New  York  City  apartment.  Because  of  her  literary 
interest  she  became  associate  editor  for  McCall's  (1928-1930) 
and  Redbook  (1930-1933).  After  1933  she  became  a  full  time 
free-lancer;  she  had  already  ghostwritten  her  first  book  in 
1926,  The  Circus  Lady.10 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  lonely  time  for  Katherine 
Burton.  In  1949,  she  reflected  back  on  how  her  identity  had 
been  shaped  by  family  tensions  and  her  entry  into  the  work 
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place  in  1928.  The  reflection  was  precipitated  by  the  quest  of 
post- World  War  II  America  to  understand  the  role  of  women  at 
home  and  in  the  work  place: 

/  did  a  lot  of  thinking  that  year  [1928]  about  the  status 
of  women  in  the  world  of  business.  It  is  really  something 
ironical  in  these  changing  times  about  the  cry  to  women 
who  are  working  in  gainful  occupations  to  'Go  back  into 
the  home/ So  often  there  is  no  home  to  go  back  to.  Among 
the  women  I  met  during  this  period  in  my  life,  I  was 
interested  to  note  how  those  who  had  just  such  a  life  as  I, 
and  who  really  had  to  work  in  order  to  live,  kept  clinging 
to  the  old  fashioned  idea  of  the  home.  Despite  all  the 
duties  of  the  great  world  of  business,  these  women,  many 
with  children  to  care  for  alone,  held  the  idea  of  the 
home... Perhaps  it  is  just  that  ability  to  establish  a  home 
anywhere  that  keeps  women,  if  not  happy,  at  least  able  to 


Katherine  never  did  reconcile  with  her  husband.  He  did  get 
a  job  at  Cosmopolitan;  he  did  help  her  with  expenses.  How- 
ever, tragically  in  1952,  it  appears  that  he  committed  sui- 
cide.12 

Katherine  Burton  was  also  on  a  spiritual  journey.  At  West- 
ern Reserve  she  proclaimed  herself  an  agnostic.  At  Garden 
City,  however,  she  became  interested  in  the  Episcopal  religion 
and  did  volunteer  work.  Her  conversion  to  Catholicism  fol- 
lowed after  a  religious  experience  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic 
Church  in  Garden  City: 

/  stayed  there  for  quite  a  while,  and  as  I  knelt  I  suddenly 
was  aware  of  a  new  sensation.  For  weeks  and  weeks  I  had 
the  feeling  of  falling  and  falling  nowhere.  Now,  all  of  a 
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sudden,  something  seemed  to  be  holding  me  up.  It  too 
came  from  the  outside;  it  was  not  anything  I  had  conjured 
up  to  myself.  Somehow  I  had  been  caught  and  lifted  high 
above  my  own  pain  and  loss.  They  were  still  there,  still 
heartbreakingly  real,  but  the  sense  of  being  alone  was 
gone. 

I  stayed  in  the  church  for  quite  a  while,  thinking 
nothing,  wanting  nothing,  feeling  comforted  and  quiet, 
before  I  went  back  to  the  people  and  work  and  the 
disappointment  called  life. 13 

Later  her  Anglican  friend  Rev.  Selden  Delaney  had  con- 
verted. To  receive  instruction  Burton  was  sent  by  Monsignor 
McMahon  to  Mother  Margaret  Bolton  at  the  Cenacle  of  St. 
Regis  on  Riverside  Drive  in  Manhattan.  On  September  8, 
1930,  Katherine  Burton  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.14 
Personal  religious  conversion  experience  and  love  for  the 
institutional  Catholic  Church  provided  the  basic  foundation 
for  "Woman  to  Woman."  Writing  was  the  medium  whereby  her 
religious  beliefs  came  to  life. 

The  Genesis  of  the  Column:  "Woman  to  Woman" 

"Woman  to  Woman"  came  to  life  at  Mary's,  a  small  Green- 
wich Village  restaurant  in  1933.  Assistant  editor  of 
Commonweal,  Helen  Walker  Homan,  visited  Redbook  on  be- 
half of  Fr.  Harold  Purcell,  C.P.,  the  editor  of  Sign  magazine 
(1921-1934)  to  ask  Katherine  Burton  if  she  would  accept  a 
dinner  invitation  from  Fr.  Purcell  and  discuss  an  idea.  Burton 
agreed  and  met  Purcell,  Fr.  Croke,  and  Homan.  During  the 
meal  Purcell  approached  Burton  "about  the  idea  of  beginning 
a  woman's  page  on  the  Sign  ...a  monthly  contribution...  I  was," 
recalled  Burton,  "to  have  my  own  choice  of  subject  matter.  I 
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hesitated  for  I  had  never  done  any  editorializing...  Eventually 
I  agreed  to  try  it  for  a  year."  Burton  was  a  gamble.  She  had 
published  one  article  for  Sign  in  1933.  Burton  found  Purcell  a 
"vivid  personality"15  and  was  surprised  that  he  was  willing  to 
pay  her. 

Purcell  picked  out  the  title  "Woman  to  Woman."  This  ap- 
pealed to  Burton,  "I  would  not  want  it  [the  title]  changed,"  she 
wrote,  "for  I  am  speaking  primarily  to  women,  and  if  men  find 
the  chatter  or  the  serious  words  worth  reading,  that  is  fine 
with  me."16  Burton  called  her  relationship  with  the  Sign  "My 
Introduction  to  Practical  Christianity",17  Purcell  introduced 
her  to  the  likes  of  Dorothy  Day,  founder  of  the  Catholic 
Worker,  who  in  turn  introduced  her  to  Catherine  de  Hueck 
Doherty,  founder  of  the  Friendship  House  in  Harlem.  'Woman 
to  Woman"  proved  to  be  a  worthwhile  venture.  Thirty-six 
years  later  the  column  ended  when  Katherine  Burton  died. 

The  following  themes  were  investigated  in  her  Sign  column: 

1.    The  Concept  of  the  Family 

Family  life  held  a  place  of  reverence  in  Burton's  thought. 
The  mother  or  housewife  was  perceived  as  a  nourisher.  Women, 
believed  Burton,  had  to  be  consulted  on  family  life.  In  1936  she 
called  a  New  York  City  conference  on  family  relations  to  task 
when  they  discussed  the  role  of  the  family  without  any  women 
present.  Burton  presumed  that  somebody,  no  doubt  a  woman, 
would  be  at  home  at  the  end  of  the  day,  arguing,  in  the  1940s, 
that  such  "hiddenness  of  the  home"  had  functional  and  social 
merit,  keeping  the  country  and  values  safe.18 

Burton's  view  of  family  was  synonymously  represented  with 
mainstream  Catholic  thought.  Survival  of  the  Catholic  family, 
writes  Jeffrey  Burns,  was  opposed  to  the  "individualism, 
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socialism,  feminism,  materialism,  naturalism,  and  other  false 
prophecies"  of  modern  secular  culture  of  the  twentieth  century.19 

In  the  1950s  piety  influenced  Catholic  family  life.  Catholic 
women  looked  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  kindness,  courage  and 
stability  as  the  foundation  for  the  family.  In  March  1954, 
Burton  also  proclaimed  St.  Joseph  as  a  model  of  sanctity  in  the 
home.  While  the  home  was  the  "last  stronghold  of  woman,"  in 
1958,  she  admitted  men  could  contribute  after  they  returned 
from  work.20 

'Woman  to  Woman"  presumed  readers'  awareness  of  daily 
events.  Burton's  task  was  to  comment,  not  analyze.  The 
Depression  and  World  War  II  forced  her  to  face  the  practical 
and  patriotic  dimensions  of  family  life.  "Most  of  the  women," 
she  wrote  in  November  1935,  "who  are  gainfully  employed  are 
supporting  themselves  or  others  besides  themselves."  In  1936 
she  wondered  if  fewer  jobs  meant  less  economic  stability;  were 
people  going  to  have  the  money  to  get  married?  While  Burton 
viewed  the  man  as  the  provider,  she  knew,  out  of  necessity ,  the 
Depression  was  going  to  force  women  into  that  role.21 

Burton  was  not  ready  to  march  women  off  to  the  production 
lines  during  World  War  II;  she  believed  it  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  family  stability.  If  patriotism  meant  women 
had  to  work,  she  agreed  that  the  Division  of  Education,  Health 
and  Welfare  should  make  available  funds  for  child  care.  Peace 
was  more  important  than  increased  military  activity.  To 
advance  peace,  in  1943,  as  the  war  dragged  on,  she  was  willing 
to  give  up  Constitutional  Rights  for  a  short  time  but  staunchly 
reminded  her  readers  that  "we  who  are  not  called  on  to  do  the 
actual  fighting,  must  be  armed  with  endurance,  with  courage, 
and  unselfishness."  The  forgotten  woman  at  home  was  as 
important  as  the  woman  in  uniform.  She  did  not  support 
drafting  the  mothers  of  young  children.22 
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Two  ideals  for  women  clashed  in  the  1950s-70s.  The  first 
was  the  ideal  of  a  mother  at  home  with  her  children.  The 
second  was  the  ideal  of  a  mother  who  worked  at  home  and 
outside  in  the  work  place.  Burton,  no  doubt  relying  on  her  own 
experience,  tried  to  address  this  issue  of  family  responsibility 
and  professional  identity.  Demanding  equality  in  her  own 
field,  in  1956,  she  attacked  the  Catholic  Press  Association  for 
being  "so  completely  masculine  despite  its  many  women  mem- 
bers." In  1959  she  continued  in  the  same  vein  noting:  "Intellec- 
tual Catholic  males H... larger  resistance  to  women's  [partici- 
pation] for... conventions  or  symposia  than  anywhere  else"  and 
asked  for  an  end  of  the  limited  "Pauline  attitude  toward 
women".  By  June  1961  Burton  had  developed  in  her  thought. 
She  advocated  that  the  "world  ...  stop  being  so  worried  about 
single  women  and  why  they  are  single... In  the  end  it  comes 
down  to  fulfillment. . .  .the  world  is  wide  today  and  a  woman  can 
have  anything  she  can  handle  in  the  way  of  a  job."  By  August 
1967  she  called  for  a  woman  on  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1964 
she  did  admit  "feminine  mystique  women  leave  me  cold."  It 
was  her  only  reference  to  the  Betty  Friedan  classic,  The 
Feminine  Mystique.2* 

Education  was  critical  to  family  survival  and  the  success  of 
American  society.  In  the  turbulent  sixties  while  she  wished 
that  "women's  skirts  and  men's  hair  would  exchange  lengths" 
she  saw  the  rebellion  of  the  young  as  an  attempt  to  educate  a 
society  in  the  midst  of  the  Vietnam  War,  while  they  them- 
selves were  "Restless  Believers"  given  "too  much  money  to 
spend;  we  bought  them  cars  and  other  material  things  to  make 
them  happy.  But  such  things  do  not  always  make  for  inner 
happiness...  Hippies  are  not  children  of  the  poor  but  the  bored 
children  of  the  middle  class."  In  one  of  her  last  columns,  July 
1968,  Burton  blended  her  peace  vision,  passion  for  the  young, 
and  education  together  when  she  wrote  about  the  Columbia 
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University  riots.  "The  sad  thing  about  all  their  rebelling  and 
its  results  is  that  there  is  a  reason  behind  it,  and  the  older 
people  so  far  have  not  met  it.  Is  it  too  late  to  educate  the 
parents  and  teachers,  who  in  turn  can  educate  the  young?"24 

2.    The  Importance  of  the  Church 

Katherine  Kurz  Burton  defended  the  Catholic  Church  more 
out  of  love  than  fear.  Ongoing  conversion  was  crucial  for  her 
and  the  institution. 

Burton  viewed  opposition  to  birth  control  and  pro-family 
ideology  as  important  continuity  of  Catholic  Church  doctrine. 
She  opposed  Planned  Parenthood  during  the  entire  life  of 
'Woman  to  Woman."  Planned  Parenthood  was  considered  an 
"Anti-Christ...  [for]  teaching  overt  violation  of  natural  law, 
[and]  violations  which  invited  social  and  cultural  destruction." 
Family  life  was  the  core  of  Burton's  defense  as  she  attacked 
birth  control  advocates  Roger  Babson  in  1935,  Francis  Potter 
of  the  First  Humanist  Society  of  America  in  1936,  Bertrand 
Russell  in  1952,  and  Dr.  Conant  of  Harvard  who  advocated 
pills  to  stop  overpopulation.  Burton  countered  with  the  ques- 
tion: "Have  you  taken  your  deathamins  today?"  Her  opposition 
continued  in  the  1960s  when  her  last  strong  attack  was  in 
1963  against  the  birth  control  amendment  and  Fulbright 
foreign-aid  with  a  rider  on  birth  control  attached.25 

American  society,  argues  Richard  Pells,  was  searching  for 
intellectual  and  cultural  identity  between  the  two  World 
Wars.  Simultaneously  Catholicism  was  going  through  the 
same  process.26  In  part,  Catholic  literature,  the  Catholic  novel 
and  Catholic  press  were  actively  trying  to  create  a  Catholic 
identity  for  the  faithful  and  the  institution  at  large. 

Sign  editor  Ralph  Gorman,  C.P.  (1943-1966),  saw  Katherine 
Burton  as  an  essential  contributor  to  the  Catholic  identity  of 
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the  magazine.  In  the  foreword  of  her  1961  book  Woman  to 
Woman  (an  edited  edition  of  some  of  her  Sign  columns)  Ralph 
Gorman  wrote  that  Burton: 

...expresses  herself  freely  and  fearlessly  on  a  wide  range  of 
topics...  she  has  brought  an  intelligent  and  perceptive 
mind  to  the  truths  of  her  Faith  and  their  application  to  the 
life  around  her.  There  are  few  current  events  or  personali- 
ties in  the  public  eye  she  has  not  followed  with  interest,  an 
interest  that  extends  to  art  and  letters.  The  only  time  she 
presents  a  problem  is  when  we  discuss  material  for  her 
forthcoming  columns.  She  proposes  so  many  subjects,  so 
many  new  and  striking  angles  on  a  variety  of  topics  that 
our  only  recourse  is  to  let  her  choose  herself.21 

She  believed  that  the  purpose  of  the  Catholic  novel  was  to 
instill  proper  morality  and  correct  values.  The  plot,  drama, : 
character  development,  and  image  of  the  institutional  Church 
through  its  priests  and  sisters  was  paramount.  She  was  never 
afraid  to  voice  her  support  or  criticism  of  Catholic  writers. 

Out  of  love,  Katherine  Burton  held  Catholics  accountable 
for  their  faith.  If  the  Catholic  Church  could  be  relevant  to  her, 
it  could  be  for  others,  especially  women.  Herein,  might  lie  the 
basis  for  the  most  radical  dimension  of  her  writing  in  'Woman 
to  Woman." 

Holding  strong  to  Catholic  values,  Burton  applied  the  femi- 
nist awakening  of  the  late  1950s  to  the  institutional  Church. 
Using  the  freedom  which  Sign  gave  her,  she  addressed  the 
issues  of  meaningful  liturgy,  clericalism,  and  most  pointedly 
the  status  of  women  in  the  hierarchical  ministry  of  Catholi- 
cism. In  the  1960s  Katherine  Burton's  spirituality  continued 
to  mature.  The  role  of  the  laity,  especially  the  women  in  the 
Vatican  II  modernization,  had  became  a  passion.  The  Church 
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called  her  to  conversion;  she  called  the  Church  to  conversion. 
In  her  April  1963  Sign  column,  she  challenged  the  prevail- 
ing treatment  of  women  by  the  Catholic  Church.  She  wrote: 

...I  don't  think  most  men  in  the  Church — lay  or  clerical — 
hold  quite  so  harsh  a  concept  [demeaning  against  women]. 
In  fact,  I  don't  think  they  hold  any  concept  about  women. 
That  is  what  irritates  me.  We  are  all  just  fine,  so  long  as 
we  contentedly  put  flowers  on  the  altar  or  run  a  bridge 
party  to  aid  the  coffers  of  the  parish.  We  can  even  express 
an  opinion  on  larger  matters.  But  who  listens,  except 
perhaps  other  women? 

[Though  not  true  of  all  priests  or  lay  men]... My  real 
objection  to  the  general  attitude  is  not  that  we  are  not 
considered  of  any  importance  in  church  affairs. . .  the  simple 
fact  is  that  we  make  men  nervous  when  we  offer  sugges- 
tions, and  so  we  get  the  impression  they  are  merely 
bearing  with  us... 

I  think  the  really  big  excitement  will  come  when,  some- 
day, the  Curia  finds  out  there  are  women  in  the  Church. 
And  I  have  a  feeling  that  moment  is  now  nearing...ifthe 
Council  brings  back  the  deacons  to  the  Church,  [for  men, 
which  it  did] maybe  deaconesses  will  come  back  next... But 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  men  are  still  running  scared  of 
us,  when  we  are  not  forgotten  altogether... It  is  high  time 
church  and  government  both  made  a  better  appraisal  of 
this  value  of  ours  to  the  world — and  to  them.28 

In  her  second  to  the  last  column  for  Sign,  April  1969,  she 
pursued  the  issue  of  feminine  equality  and  accountability 
vithin  the  Church:  "The  contemporary  issue  of  why  women 
ire  of  an  inferior  status  in  the  Church  will  be  answered  only 
vhen  knowledge  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  not  for 
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some  partisan  purpose... The  question  is  pastoral."29  This 
made  perfect  sense  to  Burton.  The  issues  of  the  family, 
education  and  Catholic  literature  had  pastoral  implications; 
so  did  ministry.  Women  were  essential  participants.  Burton 
admitted  the  "humanness  of  the  clergy"  but  was  not  tolerant 
of  clericalism.  She  thought  seminarians  needed  more  relevant 
training;  she  agreed  with  the  open  and  changing  roles  of 
sisters.30 

Burton  thought  that  the  Vatican  had  to  address  women's 
issues.  She  was  upset  that  women  observers  were  not  invited. 
She  desired  liturgy  in  the  language  of  the  people  and  she 
wanted  the  priest  to  face  the  congregation.31  She  applauded 
the  Canadian  Ottawa  bishops  in  1968,  who  allowed  women 
preachers  for  "there  is  room  for  all  of  us.  But  a  woman's  view 
sometimes  differs  from  a  man  and  that  is  why  we  need  both. 
If  you  look  at  the  Gospel  you  will  see  that  Christ  included  1 
women  in  His  work."32  Though  never  actually  calling  for- 
ordination  of  women,  she  appeared  to  favor  it  by  her  positive I 
reference  to  St.  Joan's  Alliance  in  her  January  1964  column. 
That  English  women's  organization  advocated  ordination  off 
women  among  its  many  issues  dealing  with  women's  equality. 
Eileen  Egan  said  Katherine  Burton  was  a  member  of  the;1 
organization.33  In  June  1966  Burton  praised  the  use  of  women  I 
altar  servers,  and  in  January  1969  gave  a  history  of  women | 
deacons.34 

Katherine  Burton  was  a  moderate  feminist  regarding  herr 
view  of  women  in  the  Catholic  Church.  While  never  actually/ 
calling  for  women's  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  she  did  brings 
the  issues  of  clericalism,  women's  sexual  and  ministerial! 
equality  to  mainstream  Catholicism  in  one  of  the  most  popular  I 
Catholic  magazines  in  the  United  States  at  a  time  when  the*1 
novelty,  interest,  and  questioning  of  the  Vatican  Council  wasj 
at  its  height. 
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3.    Overall  Vision  of  Society 

Katherine  Burton  envisioned  a  peaceful  society  based  upon 
spiritual  values.  There  would  be  an  end  to  war  and  an 
international  awareness  and  concern  for  the  poor.  If  women 
had  the  spending  power  they  would  spend  less  for  armaments. 
Katherine  Burton  saw  war  more  as  a  human  problem  rather 
than  a  military  problem,  and  was  angered  that  "boys  are  being 
made  men  too  soon...  There  must  be  other  ways  of  settling  the 
greatest  of  disputes."  Nations  had  to  admit  they  could  make 
mistakes  and  were  involved  in  economic  imperialism  in  places 
like  the  Belgian  Congo.  In  1936  she  praised  Dorothy  Day's 
Catholic  Worker?* 

As  an  anti-Nazi,  she  was  also  an  early  critic  of  America's 
economic  and  imperialistic  path  to  war  with  Japan.  The 
women's  vote  should  be  mobilized  as  a  peace  vote  against  the 
arms  lobby.  Burton  had  no  desire  to  link  spiritual  and  military 
symbols.  She  criticized  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Mother 
holding  a  battleship  in  1944  while  at  the  same  time  wrestling 
with  pacifist  convictions:  "Until  this  war  broke  out  I  was  a 
pacifist... It  is  when  one  becomes  convinced  that  one  is  dealing 
with  a  spiritual — in  this  case  a  rather  satanic — condition  that 
even  the  most  honest  pacifist  can  turn  from  his  [sic]  position 
to  sponsor  the  winning  of  spiritual  battles  with  material 
weapons."  The  atomic  bomb  was  not  a  logical  weapon;  it 
"would  have  been  more  consonant  with  morality  to  kill  soldiers 
alone — the  direct  voluntary — than  so  many  innocent  who 
were  also  in  those  cities — the  indirect  voluntary.  I  feel  that  by 
dropping  those  bombs  our  country  did  a  thing  that  will  cost  us 
years  of  suffering  and  pain  to  repay."  She  opposed  the  air  raid 
drills.  They  instilled  fear  in  children's  lives  in  1951.  In  1962, 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  she  viewed  bomb  shelters  as  a 
"commercial  response  to  peoples'  fear  of  the  future."36  For 
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Burton,  peace  was  a  feminine  virtue.  Individuals  had  to  make 
a  choice  for  peace  because  "governments  are  usually  spiritu- 
ally blind  and  materially  awake."37 

One  can  page  through  "Woman  to  Woman"  in  post  World 
War  II  days  and  use  it  as  a  directory  for  relief  agencies.  She 
consciously  tried  to  mobilize  people  to  assist  in  the  relief 
movement.  For  example,  the  Catholic  War  Relief  Services  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  had  a  file  named 
"Katherine  Burton's  money"  which  was  a  direct  result  of  her 
appeals.  Eileen  Egan  directed  this  office  and  said  "the  re- 
sponse at  the  Catholic  Relief  Services  showed  every  time  that 
she  wrote  a  column.  People  read  her  [column]  and  acted 
because  she  gave  concrete  suggestions."38 

Burton  believed  militarism  was  economically  motivated 
and  that  planned  obsolescence  was  controlled  by  men.  She 
criticized  warfare  testing  by  the  American  Chemical  Society  in 
1937.  In  1946  she  called  the  work  on  biological  warfare 
"Operation  Murder."  In  1953  she  opposed  the  hydrogen  bomb 
as  well  as  the  military  industrial  complex.  In  1957  she  stated: 

We  are  in  a  strange  age.  We  work  to  conserve  life  for  the 
individual  and  yet  we  plan  the  large  death  and  talk  about 
it  as  easily  as  if  we  were  planning  a  larger  life  for  the 
world.  Are  we  on  the  verge  of  something  that  will  pull  us 
from  our  free  spending  to  reality?  39 

On  the  home  front  she  was  pro-labor.  "The  worst  of  Commu- 
nism," she  argued,  "is  not  that  it  threatens  capitalism,  but  it 
threatens  the  moral  order."  In  1963  she  criticized  American 
affluence;  it  should  "mean  that  no  country  is  rich  unless  all  its 
people  are  housed,  fed,  and  given  a  chance  to  work."40  The 
social  change  of  the  60s  was  looked  upon  favorably  as  a  way  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor. 
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In  'Woman  to  Woman"  Katherine  Burton  gave  glimpses  of 
herself.  She  cared  about  the  young  and  the  old.  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  was  viewed  positively;  she  was  against  the  in- 
creasingly evident  pill  culture,  to  soothe  oneself,  of  the  late 
1950s.41 

In  sum,  Eileen  Egan  concluded  Burton  "was  a  pacifist  who 
couldn't  see  any  justification  for  war."  Sign  requested  Eileen 
Egan  to  write  a  memorial  column  after  Burton  died  in  Septem- 
ber 1969.  In  December  1969,  Egan  wrote:  "In  memory  of 
Katherine."  It  affirms  Burton's  "power  of  communication" 
regarding  the  relief  effort.  Egan  asked  the  readers:  "Remem- 
ber a  compassionate  woman  with  your  works  of  compassion." 
Easily  Burton  can  be  classified  alongside  the  great  peacemak- 
ers of  American  twentieth  century  Catholicism  such  as  Dor- 
othy Day,  Thomas  Merton  and  Philip  and  Daniel  Berrigan. 
"Katherine  believed  in  the  absolute  priority  of  the  works  of 
mercy  in  the  life  of  a  Christian.  She  was  a  peacemaker  who 
could  not  abide  the  interruption  and  reversal  of  works  of  mercy 
in  time  of  war."42 

Since  she  opposed  militarism  and  strove  for  peace,  her  vision 
was  not  only  theoretical.  She  was  practical  in  her  attempt  to 
influence  institutional  relief  structures.  She  was  pro- Ameri- 
can in  the  sense  that  she  called  the  nation  to  responsibility.  At 
the  same  time,  personal  reflection  kept  her  in  touch  with  the 
grassroots  concerns  and  life  style  of  her  readers;  she  spoke  for 
the  voiceless  poor  or  oppressed  in  "Woman  to  Woman." 

Burton's  Thought  and  Influence  for 
American  Catholicism 

Claire  Foy,  the  principal  secretary  for  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Sign,  said  that  Katherine  Burton  followed  the  same  ritual 
for  over  30  years  in  "putting  her  column  to  bed."  First,  she 
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would  call  the  Sign  office  in  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  every 
month  usually  to  let  the  editor  know  and  accept  her  themes. 
"She  never  suggested  anything  they  wouldn't  take;  she  was  a 
very  prudent  person."  Second,  the  typewritten  manuscript 
would  come  a  couple  of  days  later,  often  with  corrections  in  her 
own  hand.  Third,  if  editing  was  necessary  she  always  had 
pointed  out  what  could  be  dropped.  Foy  recalls  "that  there  was 
no  back  and  forth  about  what  you  [Burton]  write  this  month, 
she  was  totally  independent."43  Eileen  Egan  said  she  "loved 
the  freedom  of  the  column  and  felt  she  was  a  part  of  the  family 
o£Sign  magazine;  for  there  was  no  question  of  will  they  take 
this;  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  nice  relationship."44 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  popularity  of  "Woman 
to  Woman."  Claire  Foy  believed  it  was  always  at  least  the  third 
or  fourth  most  popular  column  behind  "Sign  Post",  a  question 
and  answer  column;  "Current  Fact  and  Comment",  which 
reviewed  issues  of  the  day;  and  the  "Editor's  Page".  She  ranked 
ahead  of  sports  or  stage  and  screen.45 

"The  Church  today,"  Burton  wrote  in  March  1967,  "was  going 
through  so  many  changes  that  it  makes  the  average  person 
dizzy."46  But  she  was  not  the  average  person.  She  never  dizzied. 
She  thrived,  probed  life  and  wrote  with  intensity,  vigor,  and 
intuitive  perception  about  her  love  for  God  and  society. 

For  thirty-six  years  Katherine  Burton  was  at  home  search- 
ing for  a  Catholic  feminine  identity  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Jeffrey  Burns  and  William  M.  Halsey  have  suggested  that  it 
was  the  fear  of  modernity  and  identification  with  American 
society  that  made  the  sacred  nature  of  the  family  the  bulwark 
of  the  Catholic  faith  and  culture.47 

This  was  the  reality  of  Katherine  Burton's  world.  She  loved 
the  family.  It  was  sacred.  She  was  opposed  to  birth  control, 
against  progressive  education,  and  believed  that  Catholic 
literature  should  exert  a  moral  and  social  force.  At  the  same 
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time  she  was  deeply  spiritual;  she  opposed  militarism  and  the 
systems  of  world  injustice  which  affected  the  poor. 

In  addition,  Burton's  writings  portray  the  overall  tension  of 
defining  the  Catholic  feminine  identity  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Was  woman's  place  the  home  (i.e.  the  private  sphere),  or 
the  workplace  (i.e.  the  public  sphere)?  Burton  was  comfortable 
with  both,  yet  for  the  Catholic  women  who  read  'Woman  to 
Woman"  the  issue  was  never  totally  resolved. 

Still,  one  has  to  respect  the  sheer  volume  of  Burton's  writing. 
"Woman  to  Woman"  provides  a  rich  source  and  window  to  see 
that  Catholic  women,  like  all  American  women,  were  search- 
ing for  their  identity.  Catholic  feminine  culture  was  based  on 
ritual,  prayer,  tradition,  symbol,  hierarchical  liminality,  and 
the  lived  experience  of  women  and  men.  This  culture  was 
highly  nuancedand  demanded  greater  scrutiny.  It  had  a  direct 
influence  on  Catholic  identity  today. 

Katherine  Burton  was  a  questioning  believer.  At  home  with 
a  tradition  which  gave  her  the  character  and  hope  to  maintain 
ideological  positions,  she  was  not  afraid  to  ask  probing  ques- 
tions because  of  her  love  for  the  Church.  God's  love  was 
represented  through  the  structures  in  daily  life.  Burton  had 
converted  because  of  God's  love,  and  the  structure  of  her  life 
changed.  There  was  no  reason  that  this  process  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  whole  Church;  God's  call  to  conversion  of  people 
and  structures  was  part  of  the  continuity  of  tradition.  After  all 
that  was  the  whole  message  of  Jesus.  As  a  thinker,  questioner, 
and  writer  Burton  expressed  her  consistency  of  faith. 

Lastly,  one  cannot  minimize  the  importance  of  Sign  Maga- 
zine and  the  long  term  freedom  that  it  gave  Katherine  Kurz 
Burton.  It  provided  a  vehicle  for  Burton  to  search  for  a  Catholic 
feminine  identity  in  a  male  dominated  Church.  Burton's  quest 
was  compatible  with  the  Passionist  charism  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  Jesus  suffering  in  the  world.  In  this  case  it  was  the 
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Catholic  woman  who  suffered,  then  and  now,  in  attempting  to 
shape  feminine  identity. 

Burton,  commented  Eileen  Egan,  "was  a  feminist,  but  she 
saw  beyond  gender  in  the  Church  and  saw  the  role  of  the 
baptized  Christian,  because  you  sometimes  [incorrectly]  think 
in  the  Church  there  is  a  different  baptism  for  men  and 
women."48 

Claire  Foy  captured  best  the  true  spirit  of  Katherine  Burton 
and  "Woman  to  Woman".  Foy  said,  "She  spoke  for  men.  She 
spoke  for  women.  She  spoke  for  the  Church."49 


rlioit»0ynt 'beloved, 
clonic  oiou^eli/ts 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.  Mary  Jo  Weaver,  "Feminist  Perspectives  and  American  Catholic  History*  U.S. 
Catholic  Historian  5  (1986):  409. 

2.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  examine  her  numerous  books  and  articles. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  interested  in  contacting  living  family  members;  did 
Katherine  Burton  leave  any  personal  papers?  Such  material  would  complement 
the  material  in  this  article  and  might  give  a  greater  understanding  into  the 
editorial  policy  of  Sign  Magazine. 

3.  Her  September  24, 1969 New  York  Times  obituary  lists  her  as  82,  i.e.,  born  in  1887. 
Her  autobiography  The  Next  Thing:  Autobiography  and  Reminiscences  (New 
York:  Longman's  Green  and  Company,  1949),  hereafter,  TheNext  Thing,  makesno 
reference  to  the  year  of  her  birth,  and  in  general  does  not  coordinate  events  with 
years. 

4.  The  Next  Thing,  p.  3. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

6.  Ibid.,  pp.  38-39. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  75. 

9.  Ibid,  p.  82. 

10.  Circus  Lady  is  referred  to  in  Mathew  Hoehn,  ed.  Catholic  Authors:  Contemporary 
Biographical  Sketches  1930-47  (Newark,  N.J,  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  1947)  p.  91.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  her  autobiography. 

11.  TheNext  Thing,  pp.  110-111. 

12.  Interview  with  Eileen  Egan,  March  13, 1987,  Greenwich  Village,  NY.  Eileen  Egan 
was  a  close  friend  of  Katherine  Kurz  Burton.  I  could  find  no  written  confirmation 
of  the  suicide. 

13.  The  Next  Thing,  pp.  97-98. 

14.  Ibid,  p.  244. 

15.  Ibid,  pp.  176-177. 

16.  Ibid,  p.  178. 

17.  Ibid,  pp.  176-191.  This  chapter  title  she  uses  to  describe  this  period. 

18.  Siqn  reference  notes,  for  example,  Vol.  19,  August,  p.42, 1952  will  be  written:  19/ 
8/42/52;  New  York  conference:  15/1/342/36;  somebody  at  home:  15/8/38/35; 
hiddenness:  23/3/485/44. 

19.  Jeffrey  Mark  Burns,  "American  Catholics  and  the  Family  Crisis  1930-1962:  The 
Ideological  and  Organizational  Response"  (Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1982) 
p.  3.  citation  is  from:"The  Christian  Family:  a  Statement  of  the  American  Hierar- 
chy," Nov.  21, 1949. 

20.  St  Joseph:  33/3/52/54;  last  stronghold:  34/10/58/54;  male  contribution:  38/9/96/58. 
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21.  Marriage  as  ideal:  13/9/114/33;  marriage  decrease:  16/11/230/36;  women  support- 
ing themselves:  15/11/245/35. 

22.  Child  care:  22/11/241/42;  Constitutional  issues:  22/1/351/43;  the  draft:  22/6/671/43. 

23.  Annagret  S.  Ogden,  The  Great  American  Housewife:  From  Helpmate  to  Wage 
Earner  1776-1986  (Westport,  Ct:  Greenwood  Press,  1986).  Catholic  press:  35/1/49/ 
56;  resistance:  39/8/26/59;  single  women:  40/1/55/61;  Supreme  Court:  47/8/47/67; 
Mystique:  44/9/62/64 

24.  Change  length:  46/7/47/67;  Restless  Believers:  47/11/52/67;  Columbia:  47/9/40/68. 

25.  On  Planned  Parenthood  see  Burns,  "American  Catholics  and  the  Family  Crisis"  p. 
115.  values:  14/3/489/35;  methods  are  wrong  and  Babson:  15/9/113/35;  Potter:  15/ 
2/431/36;  Russell:  31/3/55/52;  Conant:  31/1/61/52. 

26.  On  changing  American  culture  see  Richard  H.  Pells,  Radical  Visions  &  American 
Dreams:  Culture  and  Social  Thouqht  in  the  Depression  Years  (Middletown,  Ct: 
Wesleyan  University  Press,  1973)  and  The  Liberal  Mind  in  the  Conservative  Age: 
American  Intellectuals  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1985). 
On  Catholic  culture  see  Philip  Gleason,  "In  Search  of  Unity:  American  Catholic 
Thought  1920-1960"  The  Catholic  Historical  Review  65  (1979):  185-205.  Tension 
rightly  described  this  period  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  based  on  neo-thomistic 
thought  to  the  Vatican  II  period  of  the  1960s,  which  is  called  "The  End  of  an  Era 
1920-60"  in  Jay  P.  Dolan,  The  American  Catholic  Experience:  A  History  From 
Colonial  Times  To  the  Present  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1985). 

27.  Katherine  Burton,  Woman  to  Woman  (New  York:  P.J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  1961) 
foreword  by  Ralph  Gorman  C.P.  p.  5. 

28.  42/4/62/63. 

29.  48/4/45/69. 
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34.  45/6/45/66;  48/1/46/69. 

35.  Spend  less  for  armaments:  13/2/404/34, 15/3/470/36;  war  is  a  human  problem:  18/ 
11/227/38;  boys  being  made  men  too  soon:  14/7/721/35;  economic  imperialism:  19/ 
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Paul  Ruttle,  C.R 


MARY  THE  SMALL  ONE 


Mary  the  small  one,  who  shouted 

a  silent  empty 

yes, 

that  cut  through  time 

like  a  razor 

impregnating 

Eternity  itself. 

The  total  terrible  yes  of 

silence 

was  yours. 

Yours  was  a  yes, 
that  was  at  once 
spiritual,  psychological  and 
philosophical. 

More  importantly  it  was 
fully  human. 
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You  said  yes  not  only  with 
your  heart,  your  soul, 
your  mind  and  will, 
but  above  all  with  your  body. 

Your  yes  was  a  physical 

yes, 

a  fully  embodied  total 

response  to  unlimited 

love. 

Gentle  and  feminine, 
your  yes  was  a  powerful 
and  creative 
answer. 

In  you  the  feminine  gave 
birth  in  an 

incomprehensible  way 
to  all  mankind. 

Untimid  and  patiently 
you  responded. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Cross 

your  silent  response 

screamed 

out  in  pain  and 

echoed  in  the  hearts  of 

all  through  the  ages. 
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Having  come  to  maturity, 

your  yes 

became  embodied  by  loneliness, 

patience,  pain  and 

confusion. 

So  powerful  was 
your  response 
that  once  again  it  was 
physical. 

Enfleshed  in  the  Passion 
your  empty  silent  yes 
was  a  deafening 
fullness. 

What  the  angels  dared 
only  whisper 

to  a  few  solitary  shepherds 
on  that  first 
Christmas  Morning, 
you  boldly  proclaimed 
with  your  life 
for  all  to  hear. 

Yours  is  the  sad  sweet  silent  harmony 

of  the  still  small 

voice, 

gently  sung  by  the 

awesome  power 

of  a  timeless 

Love. 
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Paul  Ruttle,  CP 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  AN  AURORA 
GLACIER  BAY 


A  sigh  from  behind  the  twice-set  sun, 
A  star-blown  whisper 
Hurtles  through  time. 

The  clever  Arctic  air  forces 
eternity  from  my  eyes  as  I  breathe 
in  the  secret  silence 
of  all  the  world's  lovers  embraced  in 
their  —  separate  —  solitudes. 

There  are  orphans  here  in  the  night. 
Their  eyes  illumine  my  loneliness. 

Nearby,  one  of  their  own  little  brothers 
studies  his  paper  sky  with  a  flashlight 
looking  for  knowledge. 

Breathless,  the  Bay  prepares. 

Without  prelude, 

stars  and  moon  dissolve  in  a  sigh. 
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The  water  approaches  and  hugs  the  earth 
as  if  for  the  last  time. 

Glow-fish  herald  this  Liturgy  of  Light. 

Behind  us,  the  young  forest  shouts  with  surprise 

As  laughing  and  dancing 

God  roars  down  the  mountain  in  unspeakable 

Silence 
gently  bursting  upon  us  in 
sheer 

dazzling 
delight! 

My  friend  (the  prophet 
with  the  invisible  children 
and  the  electric  star) 
drops  the  heavens  in  his  hands 
and  is  touched  by  God. 

Stripped  of  his  burden 
"he  dances  freely  and  lightly 
in  the  Veiled  Presence  of 
the  Holy  One.,, 

The  Christ  of  the  Night  passes  by. 

Wind  intimates  the  songs  of  the  suffering 
enlarging  the  very  soul  of  God. 
All  is  consumed  in  the 
Secret  Sacrament  of  the  Skies. 
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Glacier  and  whale  shudder 
beneath  the  sheer  shimmering  expanse. 
Psalms  fill  our  eyes  as  they  wing 
through  the  night  in  every  direction. 

Deep  calls  unto  Deep. 

The  pilgrim  on  the  shore,  still  lost 
in  the  labyrinth  of  the  brilliants, 
has  found  his  wisdom 
and  comforts  himself  in  his 
special  solitude. 

Slowly  moon  and  stars  voice  their  Mystery  once  again. 

Turning  to  the  woods. 

Alone 
I  enter  the  damp, 
virginal,  darkness  of  the  forest 
and  take  Compassion  for  my 

Lover. 
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John  O'Brien,  C.P. 


O  HOLY  TREE 

A  GOOD  FRIDAY  HOMILY 


Once,  many  years  ago,  before  the  human  mind  calculated 
calendars,  a  wondrous  God  fashioned  a  gorgeous  garden.  God 
planted  trees  in  that  lovely  garden.  They  were  trees  of  good- 
ness and  trees  of  knowledge.  Then,  years  and  years  later,  long 
after  covenant  keepers  had  learned  to  keep  time,  God  planted 
a  new  tree.  This  huge,  cosmic  tree  God  planted  at  the  navel  of 
the  earth.  This  tree,  at  the  center  of  the  earth,  had  roots 
gnarled  deeply  into  the  soil  of  the  underworld.  Its  roots 
stretched  down  to  the  chthonic  core  of  mother  earth. 

This  tree  grew  upward,  too,  till  its  leafy  branches  touched 
the  heavenly  upperworld.  Its  lofty  branches  towered  above 
mountain  tops  till  they  touched  the  clouds  where  God  dwelt. 

The  branches  of  this  tree  reached  from  eastern  horizon  to 
western  horizon.  The  sun,  like  a  mighty  charioteer,  illumi- 
nated its  wood  as  the  sun  raced  from  east  to  west.  At  night  the 
moon  lit  this  lovely  wood  while  the  sun  traveled  down  across 
the  underworld,  hastening  back  east  to  rise  anew  the  next 
morn. 

This  sturdy  tree  shaded  humankind  during  the  heat  of  day. 

This  sturdy  tree  sheltered  the  birds  of  the  sky. 
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This  sturdy  tree  blossomed:  its  fruit  gave  nourishment  and 
its  flowers  adorned  each  season  of  the  year. 

God  gave  this  rugged  tree  so  that  earth  and  earthlings 
might  be  filled  with  hope  and  joy.  For  on  this  tree  hung  the 
Christ,  the  savior  of  the  world.  He  mounted  this  tree  like  a 
great  warrior.  He  stared  stern  and  stark  death  in  the  face.  He 
sat  on  this  tree,  a  royal  mercy  seat.  So  the  tree  became  the 
trophy  and  the  triumph  for  all  who  are  drawn  to  it — drawn  to 
its  power,  drawn  to  its  strength,  drawn  to  its  promise,  drawn 
to  its  life. 

O  tree,  rood  ruddied  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  martyred 
Christ.  O  tree,  be  our  bulwark,  be  our  strength,  be  our  surety, 
be  our  boast,  be  our  earnest,  be  our  hope  now  and  for  all  ages 
to  come. 

O  wondrous  wood  of  mystery — the  Savior  once  mounted  this 
tree  of  ignominy  and  made  it  the  tree  of  victory.  Once  wretched 
wood,  now  wonder-wood! 

Come,  pilgrim  people,  come  today  to  this  tree  of  suffering,  to 
this  tree  of  glory,  and  tenderly  kiss  it.  Your  kiss  fixes  you  to  this 
wonderful  wood.  You  place  yourself  on  this  cross  by  placing  on 
it  your  kiss.  No  Judas  kiss  of  betrayal;  no  kiss  of  death.  No  kiss 
of  deceit;  no  kiss  of  seduction.  Your  kiss  glues  you  to  his 
suffering,  so  that  you  may  be  formed  to  the  pattern  of  his 
death,  so  that  you  may  be  empowered  by  his  resurrection,  so 
that  you  may  be  sharers  in  his  victory. 

When  the  hourglass  of  time  has  spent  its  grains,  when  the 
cosmos  has  kept  final  watch,  when  the  red  rose  has  scented  the 
earth,  this  tree  will  still  stand  sturdy  and  strong.  Those  who 
have  glued  their  hearts'  desires  to  this  tree  will  be  raised  up  to 
walk  the  paths  of  the  heavenly  garden.  There  they  will  pick 
fruit  from  the  tree,  there  they  will  taste  the  nectar  of  eternal 
life,  there  they  will  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  great  tree,  there 
they  will  enjoy  the  tastiness  of  salvation  forevermore. 
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John  F.  Kobler,  C.P. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

The  Future  of  Religious  Orders 
in  the  United  States: 
Transformation  and  Commitment 
David  J.  Nygren  and  Miriam  D.  Ukeritis 
Westport,  CT:  Praeger,  1993. 


This  long-awaited  study  of  today's  religious  life  in  America 
has  finally  been  published.  Avery  fine  summary  of  its  contents 
appeared  earlier  in  Origins  22:15  (Sept.  24, 1992)  257-272.  No 
doubt,  many  of  you  also  saw  the  videotape,  Pathways  and 
Promises,  aired  over  many  TV  stations  with  Susan  Anderson 
interviewing  the  authors  about  the  findings  of  their  study.  The 
present  book  contains  the  technical  details  supporting  their 
analyses  and  conclusions.  It  is,  by  far,  the  most  thorough 
factual  study  on  American  religious  institutes  which  has 
appeared  in  the  past  thirty  years. 

Father  David  J.  Nygren  and  Sister  Miriam  D.  Ukeritis  are 
two  psychologists  currently  teaching  at  De  Paul  University  in 
Chicago.  Each  is  a  member  of  a  religious  congregation.  The 
authors  employ  both  psychological  and  sociological  analyses  of 
their  data  so,  on  occasion,  the  content  of  the  book  can  be  quite 
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technical.  As  a  scientifically  oriented  study,  it  results  in  an 
objective  presentation  of  the  findings.  By  "objective"  I  mean 
clinically  neutral,  non-judgmental,  and  value-free  statements, 
largely  in  the  tradition  of  Max  Weber.  While  the  book  sees  the 
need  for  further  rethinking  and  transformation  of  American 
religious  institutes,  the  objective  data  of  the  book  favors 
neither  a  conservative  nor  a  progressive  interpretation  of  the 
data.  This  is  the  strength  of  the  book.  I  will  comment  later  on 
some  post-publication  "contextualization"  or  interpretations 
of  the  book  which  leave  something  to  be  desired. 

It  might  reasonably  be  asked  what  provoked  the  Nygren- 
Ukeritis  study  in  the  first  place?  The  answer  is  quite  simple: 
"the  steep  decline  in  the  membership  in  [American  religious] 
orders  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  Catholic  institutions  generally."  In  one  or  other 
degree  we  are  all  acquainted  with  this  phenomenon,  but  the 
authors  have  developed  the  questionnaires  and  provided  the 
resulting  statistics  of  this  decline.  They  have  also  tried  to 
specify  the  factors  accounting  for  such  changes  in  the  Church 
as  an  institution,  in  the  religious  congregations  themselves, 
and  in  the  current  attitudinal  patterns  of  the  religious  taken 
as  individuals. 

The  authors  have  approached  this  comprehensive  task  in 
five  basic  ways: 

(1)  by  reviewing  the  history  of  religious  orders,  and  changes 
in  the  institutional  Church  since  Vatican  II; 

(2)  by  organizing  focus  groups  of  leaders  of  unusual  vision; 

(3)  by  interviewing  outstanding  and  typical  leaders  of  reli- 
gious orders; 

(4)  by  studying  outstanding  caring  religious;  and 

(5)  by  conducting  an  attitude  survey  of  a  large  representa- 
tive sample  of  members  of  different  types  of  religious  orders 
(apostolic,  mendicant,  monastic,  and  contemplative). 
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David  C.  McClelland,  who  wrote  the  Foreword  to  this  book, 
makes  an  extremely  important  observation  which  marks  the 
first  effort  to  "contextualize"  the  findings  of  this  research  project: 

[. .  .]  the  book  does  not  deal  with  esoteric,  parochial  concerns 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America,  but  with  moral  issues 
that  most  Americans  have  struggled  with  in  one  form  or 
another.  As  Tipton  points  out,  during  the  1960s  Americans 
came  to  feel  that  the  victims  of  poverty,  racism,  and  sexism 
needed  not  so  much  charity  as  justice. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  then,  that  an  unreflective 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II  in  the  secular,  social 
concerns  and  values  of  the  '60s  often  resulted  in  a  "religious" 
product  somewhat  resembling  "Rosemary's  Baby":  e.  g.,  the 
urge  to  change  The  System,  the  push  for  People  Power  in  the 
Church,  more  Participatory  Democracy  in  governance,  greater 
opportunities  for  women  and  racial  minorities,  and  advocacy 
for  the  laity  to  assume  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
Church.  However  worthy  these  intentions  may  have  been,  this 
radically  "prophetic"  stance  has  often  been  hard  to  distinguish 
from  empowerment  as  a  political  movement. 

The  decidedly  massive  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
religious  institutions  over  the  past  thirty  years  have  eventu- 
ated in  a  certain  confusion  about  roles  both  for  congregations 
as  a  whole  and  for  their  individual  members.  As  a  result,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  experimentation:  e.g.,  dropping 
distinctive  habits,  leaving  the  cloister,  encouraging  participa- 
tion by  the  laity,  joining  in  the  activities  of  a  local  parish,  and 
ceasing  to  sponsor  many  Catholic  institutions  such  as  schools 
and  hospitals. 

The  book  features  a  somewhat  ironic  case  (pp.  238-239) 
which  illustrates  the  paradoxes  which  can  develop  in  such 
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rethinking  and  experimentation.  One  congregation  has  a 
declining  inner  city  school  for  girls.  A  Sister  realizes  that  a 
child  care  center  is  needed  while  the  mothers  are  attending 
classes.  Since  many  of  the  children  are  malnourished,  abused 
or  drug-addicted,  the  Sister  recruits  the  aid  of  one  of  her 
congregation's  local  hospitals  to  assist  in  this  program.  Even- 
tually a  dozen  Sisters  withdraw  from  their  institutional  as- 
signments and  join  this  Sister  in  her  inner  city  ministry.  But 
then  financial  reality  catches  up  with  this  new  charism.  As  the 
budget  for  this  program  approaches  $  1.2  million  annually,  the 
congregation  turns  the  project  over  entirely  to  a  separate  lay 
corporation.  In  this  transaction  the  congregation  alienates  its 
oldest  piece  of  property  and  essentially  makes  the  Sisters 
employees  of  the  new  secular  corporation. 

With  time,  of  course,  many  such  efforts  to  rethink  corporate 
apostolates  received  a  more  stabilized  form.  The  Jesuits,  for 
example,  redirected  their  efforts  to  service  of  the  poor  rather 
than  what  had  become  their  long-standing  educational  mis- 
sion. The  Alexian  Brothers  seemed  to  find  a  new  lease  on  life 
by  ministering  to  AIDS  victims.  A  Benedictine  monastery  of 
women  took  up  a  radical  stance  on  behalf  of  the  peace  move- 
ment. There  is  little  indication  as  yet  that  these  new  policies 
have  perceptibly  reversed  the  vocational  crisis  in  the  Ameri- 
can Church.  The  enigma,  of  course,  is  that  the  Missionaries  of 
Charity,  founded  by  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta,  are  flourish- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  Her  success  and  that  of  other  groups 
(e.  g.,  the  Oblates  of  the  Blessed  Virgin)  suggest  that  tradi- 
tional values  and  policies  still  have  great  potential  in  them. 
For  an  interesting  article  on  this  see  Albert  Dilanni,  "Religious 
Vocations:  New  Signs  of  the  Times",  Review  for  Religious  52:5 
(Sept.-Oct.,  1993)  745-763. 

My  interpretation  of  the  Nygren-Ukeritis  book  is  based  on 
the  straightforward  assumption  that  the  authors  are  conduct- 
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ing  a  postconciliar  study  on  the  state  of  American  religious 
institutes.  However,  David  C.  McClelland's  observations,  cited 
earlier,  may  be  more  astute  than  my  own.  By  implication  he 
sees  this  book  as  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the  radical  moral  and 
social  concerns  issues  of  the  1960s,  particularly  as  they  have 
been  mirrored  or  reflected  in  the  changes  of  Catholic  religious 
institutes  and  their  members.  If  his  "contextualization"  of  this 
book  is  correct,  then  this  is  enculturation  with  a  vengeance!  It 
possibly  accounts  for  why  large  segments  of  American  Catho- 
lics are  so  involved  in  social  concerns  issues  and  so  non- 
involved  in  the  issues  highlighted  by  Humanae  Vitae. 

I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  take  this  problem  of  "contextuali- 
zation" seriously  enough  when  I  first  read  the  Nygren-Ukeritis 
report.  The  authors  did  promise  a  later  companion-volume  to 
provide  a  concrete  religious  framework  within  which  future 
religious  leaders  could  make  their  choices.  In  this  projected 
volume  Elizabeth  A.  Johnson,  CSJ,  of  Fordham  University 
would  write  a  theological  monograph  dealing  with  religious 
life.  Sister  Elizabeth  recently  achieved  national  prominence 
by  winning  the  Louisville  Grawemeyer  Award  in  Religion  for 
her  book,  She  Who  Is:  The  Mystery  of  God  in  Feminist  Theologi- 
cal Discourse  (NY:  Crossroad  Publishing,  1991).  John  Padberg, 
SJ,  of  St.  Louis  University  would  also  provide  a  historical 
postscript  to  Sister  Elizabeth's  projected  theological  mono- 
graph. As  of  this  date  (May  17, 1994),  this  companion  volume 
has  not  yet  been  published. 

However,  a  "sneak  preview"  of  its  contents  has  been  pro- 
vided for  us.  Sister  Elizabeth  A.  Johnson  has  written  an  article 
summarizing  her  theological  outlook.  This  article  appeared  in 
Review  for  Religious  53:1  (Jan.-Feb.,  1994)  6-28  under  the 
title:  "Between  the  Times:  Religious  Life  and  the  Postmodern 
Experience  of  God".  Her  basic  conviction  is  that  our  postmodern 
consciousness  is  in  quest  of  a  progressive  hermeneutic  (i.  e., 
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reconceptualization)  of  the  nature  of  God.  Its  overt  trend  is 
toward  panentheism — a  form  of  Emanationism  (redolent  of 
Plato,  Plotinus  and  Gnosticism),  which  was  resurrected  by 
Karl  C.  F.  Krause  (1781-1832)  and  popularized  in  this  country 
by  Paul  Tillich.  Charles  Hartshorne  and  later  Whiteheadean 
philosophers  are  also  promoters  of  panentheism  and 
panpsychism,  a  form  of  idealism.  Padberg's  historical  essay 
(Review  for  Religious  53:2  [Mar.-Apr.,  1994]  166-181)  is  not 
particularly  significant,  so  I  will  forebear  commenting  on  it. 
What  both  essays  have  in  common  is  a  tendency  to  quote 
everybody  but  the  magisterium. 

The  most  recent  project  of  "contextualizing"  the  Nygren- 
Ukeritis  report  is  provided  by  the  authors  themselves.  This  is 
a  set  of  three  video  tapes,  accompanied  with  a  study  guide, 
under  the  general  title:  The  Science  and  Application  of  The 
Future  of  Religious  Orders  Study,  Video  one  deals  with 
Innovation;  its  basic  advice  is  "innovate  or  perish!"  Its  sugges- 
tions are  too  generalized  and  do  not  focus  at  all  on  the  question, 
"Innovate  for  what?"  Video  two  on  Leadership  involves  a 
dialogue  among  six  religious  superiors  who  give  every  evi- 
dence of  being  competent  and  well-educated  people.  But  a 
nagging  question  remains:  "With  so  much  competence  at  the 
helm  over  the  past  thirty  years,  why  are  we  on  the  verge  of 
extinction?"  Video  three  on  Spirituality  involves  reflections 
by  six  progressive  theologians.  By  the  time  I  finished  listening 
to  them,  I  was  wondering  if  we  had  not  moved  into  a  new  Age 
of  Arianism.  What  the  three  videos  have  in  common  is  reflec- 
tion in  total  abstraction  from  the  magisterium.  Furthermore, 
the  Spirituality  video  tends  to  display  an  adversarial  relation- 
ship with  this  magisterium.  It  is  this  type  of  "contextualization" 
which  is  slanting  the  objective  findings  of  the  Nygren-Ukeritis 
research  in  a  way  not  really  present  in  the  data. 
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As  I  conclude  my  review  of  this  book,  which  I  seriously 
recommend  to  all  interested  in  its  topic,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
making  a  personal  observation.  The  religious  groups  analyzed 
here  are  a  fairly  well-educated,  if  aging,  population.  A  high 
percentage  of  them  have  strong  backgrounds  as  academics, 
professionals,  or  administrators.  Often  enough  their  ideas  and 
opinions  have  dominated  the  Catholic  media  for  the  past 
generation.  Certainly  they  have  dominated  the  LC  WR  and  the 
CMSM.  A  goodly  percentage  are  also  entrenched  in  the  upper 
levels  of  diocesan  bureaucracies,  the  NCCB,  and  the  USCCc 
This  highly  convinced  and  determined  group  comes  equipped 
with  a  set  of  "non-negotiables"  which  have  developed  in  the 
postconciliar  period.  This  situation  did  not  develop  by  sponta- 
neous combustion.  Its  origins  may  be  traced  back  to  the  1950s 
when  the  serious  influence  of  Northern  European  philoso- 
phers and  theologians  first  began  to  be  felt  in  the  United 
States.  The  polarizations  existing  today  in  American  religious 
communities  are  largely  (not  exclusively)  symptomatic  of 
those  original  "progressive"  influences  which  eventually  con- 
tributed to  our  popularly  received  interpretations  of  Vatican 
II.  In  this  scenario  the  Council  is  more  of  a  catalyst  than  a 
cause  of  such  changes. 

Ironically,  current  trends  in  theology  on  left  and  right  are 
fast  distancing  themselves  from  these  roots.  I  am  not  sanguine 
that  such  ardently  convinced  people  are  any  longer  open  to 
merely  intellectual  persuasion.  In  such  a  polarized  situation 
perhaps  we  can  better  appreciate  the  need  for  the  1994  Roman 
Synod  on  the  religious  life.  The  Synod  may  not  be  able  to  come 
up  with  any  theologically  persuasive  reasons  for  these  reli- 
gious to  change  the  present  patterns  of  their  convictions  and 
actions.  However,  a  more  livable  ecclesial  order  may  be  re- 
stored by  recategorizing  their  canonical  status:  canon  law  is 
quite  flexible  in  that  regard. 
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PRESENTING  THIS  ISSUE 

Our  Passionist  vocation  has  always  attracted  men  and 
women  who  were  drawn  to  leave  their  own  native  land  for 
another  people,  language,  and  culture.  This  call  was  moti- 
vated by  a  sense  of  mission  and  a  desire  to  plant  the  seed  of 
the  Gospel  in  a  new  setting.  Usually  Passionists  settled  in 
places  both  poor  and  incommodious.  United  States 
Passionists  have  served  in  China,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, New  Guinea,  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  Honduras,  parts 
of  Africa,  and  India.  We  have  much  to  be  proud  of:  heroic 
sacrifice,  selfless  zeal,  passionate  love  for  new  peoples,  and 
the  establishment  of  local  churches  and  local  vocations. 
Recent  missiology  asks  new  questions.  One  of  these  is:  do  we 
have  a  missiology,  or  do  we  staff  missions?  Further  ques- 
tions arise:  how  much  do  other  peoples  and  cultures  affect 
us  in  the  sending  Province?  Are  we  re-evangelized  by  the 
others  whom  we  serve  and  with  whom  we  cast  our  lots? 
Brother  Larry  Finn,  a  Canadian  native,  is  a  fit  person  to 
begin  probing  this  issue.  Larry  has  lived  in  the  United  States 
as  a  member  of  Holy  Cross  Province,  then  in  Korea,  and 
lately  in  Rome  at  our  Generalate. 

Both  Provincial  and  General  Chapters  continue  to  probe 
the  meaning  of  the  preferential  option  for  the  poor.  This  will 
I be  enfleshed  in  diverse  ways  in  first  and  third  world  nations. 
flit  will  be  lived  out  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  our  members.  Paul 
J.  Wadell,  who  became  full  professor  of  moral  theology  and 
Christian  ethics  at  Catholic  Theological  Union  in  Chicago 
pn  15  May  1994,  reflects  on  poverty  and  Passionist  life. 
I  Morgan  Hanlon,  archivist  for  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross 
-[Province,  continues  his  fascinating  history  on  Fidelis  Kent 


Stone.  This  section  deals  with  his  years  at  Kenyon  College, 
1863-1869. 

The  final  article  focuses  on  aspects  of  piety  centered  on 
Jesus'  sufferings.  This  essay  is  part  of  a  book  in  preparation 
on  the  mystery  of  Calvary  in  theology  and  piety.  The  author, 
Gerard  S.  Sloyan,  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Trenton,  and 
professor  emeritus  of  religion  at  Temple  University,  re- 
counts his  boyhood  connections  with  Passionist  devotion  at 
St.  Michael's  in  Union  City,  N.J.  The  article  first  appeared 
in  Worship  67  (1993),  98-123  and  is  reprinted  with  permis- 
sion. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  C.P. 
Editor 


Correction 

In  number  27,  p.  46,  paragraph  three  should  read:  "Both 
Jim  and  Hal  survived  Antietam.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
battle,  Sgt.  James  Stone  and  his  brother,  young  Hal,  were 
both  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  Lieutenant.  Sometime 
during  that  autumn,  unfortunately,  Lt.  James  Stone  rup- 
tured himself  so  severely  that,  on  January  9, 1863,  he  had 
to  be  medically  discharged  from  the  Army."  The  last  para- 
graph of  p.  46  continues  the  article. 
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THE  PASSIONISTS 
AND  MISSION 


INTRODUCTION 

Some  time  ago  I  was  invited  by  the  Editor  of  The  Passion- 
ist to  reflect  upon  my  experience  as  a  missionary  in  Korea. 
During  these  past  four  years  in  Rome,  much  of  my  medita- 
tion has  centered  upon  my  time  in  Korea  and  what  it  meant 
to  me  and  what  it  may  have  meant  to  those  with  whom  I  lived 
our  Passionist  life  on  that  beautiful  Asian  peninsula. 

With  the  letter  of  invitation,  the  Editor  also  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  article  Mission  into  the  Millennium  by  Robert 
Schreiter,  C.PP.S.  which  appeared  in  The  Passionist  about 
three  or  four  years  ago.  In  it  he  describes  the  shift  from  a 
first  world  church  to  a  third  world  church  that  we  are 
currently  seeing  unfold  before  us  at  this  juncture  of  Church 
listory.  He  describes  the  concomitant  shift  of  economic 
Dower  from  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Rim.  Father 
Schreiter  places  the  challenges  of  the  next  millennium 
'acing  the  Christian  Church  into  these  two  contexts  and 
ittempts  to  extrapolate  the  implications  for  the  Church. 

My  experience,  both  in  Korea  and  also  here  in  Rome, 
vould  not  lead  me  to  contradict  what  Father  Schreiter  had 


to  say,  rather  the  passage  of  time  seems  only  to  reinforce  his 
point  of  view.  Within  the  context  of  these  rather  large  brush 
strokes  found  in  Father  Schreiter's  article,  I  would  like  to 
make  my  reflections. 

In  the  Instrumentum  Laboris  for  the  African  Synod  of 
Bishops,  there  is  a  reference  to  inculturation  being  the 
means  by  which  two  experiences,  cultural  and  evangelical, 
combine  to  create  a  new  ambient  in  which  there  is  mutual 
growth  and  enrichment.1  Any  experience  of  mission  is  based 
upon  mutual  respect,  by  those  evangelizing  and  by  those 
who  are  the  object  of  the  evangelization. 

In  my  own  experience  as  a  missionary  in  Korea,  most  of  my 
time  and  effort  went  into  supporting  our  Passionist  life  and 
apostolate  with  fellow  Passionists  who  happened  to  be 
Korean.  In  the  Korean  language,  the  word  missionary  is 
Sohn-Kyo-Sah  which  literally  translated  means  a  "pro- 
claiming teacher"  or  one  who  announces  to  the  uninformed 
a  new  truth.  While  this  is  as  good  a  definition  as  another  to 
describe  what  a  missionary  is  and  what  he  or  she  may  do,  in 
the  context  I  found  myself  in,  I  honestly  felt  the  word  to  be 
inappropriate  when  applied  to  what  I  was  doing  with  my 
Korean  brothers.  Being  submersed  in  a  culture,  language 
and  people  so  radically  different  from  any  previous  experi- 
ence, I  found  myself  being  an  "absorbing  student"  rather 
then  a  "proclaiming  teacher".  In  learning  their  language  and 
culture,  I  found  myself  faced  with  a  sense  of  my  own  poverty, 
my  lack  of  goods,  as  it  were,  to  share  with  a  people  I  found! 
warm,  accepting  and  forgiving  of  my  faltering  first  steps  in 
their  country.  To  say  that  the  first  years  in  Korea  were  easy 
or  a  constant  joy  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  frustration 
I  felt,  at  the  time,  with  my  own  limitations. 


My  last  years  in  Korea  were  spent  as  a  local  superior  of  a 
community  that  was  chiefly  Korean.  The  frustrations  of  the 
earlier  years  gave  way  to  the  complexities  of  an  intercul- 
tural  community.  I  felt  myself  more  and  more  drawn  to 
Korea  and  her  culture  as  a  means  of  understanding  my  own 
role  as  a  superior  and  also  our  young,  vital  community  as  we 
walked  together  along  the  path  of  our  common  life  and 
apostolate. 

SENSE  OF  MISSION 

I  suppose  we  have  all  met  individual  religious  who  have 
given  up  hope,  who  refuse  to  believe  that  the  transformation 
through  which  religious  life  has  been  going  these  past 
twenty-five  years  is  anything  but  a  death-rattle.  In  reading 
the  results  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Union  of  Superiors 
General,2 1  was  struck  by  the  recurrent  theme  of  the  need  to 
instill  in  religious  around  the  world  a  spirit  of  hope.  "We  are 
in  a  period  of  disillusionment,  after  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
first  years  of  Conciliar  aggiornamento."3  Further,  the  report 
goes  on  to  say:  "There  is  tension  between  current  mentality 
and  evangelical  ideals,  difficulty  in  regaining  the  ascetical 
aspect  involved  in  following  Christ,  attachment  to  one's 
natural  family,  cultural  relativism,  illusion  that  conflicts 
can  be  resolved  by  mere  human  means.  We  have  gone  from 
the  Gospel  Beatitudes  to  worldly  happiness."4  Individually 
we  may  or  may  not  agree  with  the  assessment  of  the  Supe- 
riors General.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves, 
we  will  find  a  certain  resonance  within  that  would  tend  to 
confirm  their  reflections  of  what  negative  factors  are  influ- 
encing religious  life  today.  Thankfully,  they  did  not  end 
;heir  reflections  there. 

All  of  these  realities  touch  each  of  us,  whether  we  want 
;hem  to  or  not.  They  effect  the  way  in  which  we  perceive 


ourselves  as  individuals  and  as  a  community.  Saying  this 
does  not  dismiss  the  very  real  progress  that  religious  life 
has  made  over  the  past  quarter  century  on  levels  which  were 
barely  appreciated  when  the  whole  process  of  renewal 
began.  "We  also  note  a  new  spiritual  sensitivity.  We  find 
the  desire  to  overcome  mediocrity,  to  live  with  more  authen- 
tic evangelical  radicalism,  in  harmony  with  deep  personal 
conviction."  "The  primacy  of  the  'being*  over  the  'doing' 
is  affirmed  and  more  generally,  the  primacy  of  the  spiritual 
which  has  led  to  an  authentic  spiritual  renewal.  We  seek 
especially  a  more  incarnated  spirituality."5 

In  summary,  we  find  ourselves  a  wounded  people,  at- 
tempting to  live  in  and  minister  to  a  wounded  world.  Per- 
haps, of  all  the  reflections  made  by  the  Superiors  General 
the  most  moving  and  most  important  to  me  personally  was: 
"Another  positive  factor  highlighted  in  the  survey  is  the 
rediscovery  of  the  central  place  of  mission  in  the  reli- 
gious project.  Everywhere  there  is  the  renewed  sense  of 
mission  in  evangelization  and  a  concern  for  apostolic  growth. 
We  have  even  seen  a  search  for  identity  based  on  mission, 
where  we  feel  the  need  to  put  apostolic  commitment  and  life 
witness  in  line  with  one's  own  charism."6 

Our  Superior  General,  in  his  most  recent  Circular  Let- 
ter,7 quotes  Pope  Paul  VI  in  Evangelii  Nuntiandi  (No.  76)  in 
which  the  Holy  Father  asks  of  those  who  are  preachers  to 
the  people  of  God:  "Do  you  believe  yourselves  what  you  are 
saying  to  us?  Is  your  life  in  accord  with  your  beliefs?" 
Further  the  Holy  Father  goes  on  to  exhort  religious:  "...  wit- 
nesses as  they  are  to  the  church  which  is  called  to  sanctity, 
who  have  been  inspired  to  adopt  a  form  of  life  that  bears 
testimony  to  the  gospel  beatitudes  ...  it  is  essential  that  our 
eager  zeal  for  evangelization  should  have  its  source  in  a  true 
sanctity  of  life  which  will  be  fed  by  prayer  and  especially  by 


a  love  for  the  blessed  eucharist  and  .  .  .  preaching  will  of 
itself  make  the  preacher  more  holy." 

In  my  opinion  our  mission  as  a  Congregation  today  is  not 
so  much  concerned  with  setting  up  the  local  Church  as  it  is 
in  founding  a  new  religious  congregation  within  a  particular 
Church.  In  each  instance  of  entering  a  culture  other  than  our 
own,  we  are  in  a  very  real  sense  founding  our  Congrega- 
tion— attempting  to  plant  the  seed  that  was  first  planted  on 
the  good  soil  of  this  planet  earth  by  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  The 
very  basis  of  our  planting  this  seed  is  a  certain  amount  of 
faith  in  the  viability  of  this  seed  in  a  new  context.  We  offer 
the  newer  Churches  another  way  of  living  the  evangelical 
life,  of  being  in  union  with  great  and  holy  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  before  us  all.  This  faith  implies  fidelity  to  a 
particular  way  of  being  a  community,  of  living  together,  of 
being  involved  in  the  active  apostolate.8  In  a  word,  the  sower 
of  the  seed  must  simply  trust  the  God  who  planted  the  same 
seed  in  his  own  heart — and  also  trust  the  soil  in  which  he  or 
she  now  sows.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  make  the  seed  burst  out 
of  this  new  soil  and  form  it,  as  has  been  proven  over  and  over 
again  in  the  fifty  some  odd  nations  to  which  Passionists  have 
gone  over  our  history.  This  is  the  sense  of  mission — belief 
that  what  we  are  about  is  worthwhile- — and  that  we  believe 
that  those  among  whom  we  plant  the  new  seed  of  community 
are  not  only  our  brothers  and  sisters,  but  our  equals  in  God's 
grace.  Racism,  cultural  elitism  and  spiritual  colonialism 
have  no  place  in  the  context  of  planting  the  seed  of  a  new 
religious  congregation  in  any  culture.9 

THE  LOCAL  CHURCH 

This  charism  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  which  we  find  in  our 
community  has  proven  to  be  flexible  and  rich  enough  to  grow 
and  thrive  in  almost  any  cultural  milieu  that  our  world  has 


to  offer.  Our  vocation  is  one  that  is  found  only  at  work  in  a 
particular  Church,  with  a  specific  set  of  circumstances  and 
needs.  We  do  not  work  independently  of  the  local  Church, 
but  as  part  of  the  vast  mosaic  of  vocations  and  charisms  that 
make  up  any  ecclesial  entity.  For  many  decades,  Passionists 
have  been  involved  in  many  third  world  settings  as  the 
organizers  of  the  infant  Church,  serving  as  parish  priests, 
catechists,  bishops  and  administrators.  Today,  our  role  in 
the  so-called  third  world  is  changing,  and  the  Church  ex- 
pects us  to  plant  the  seed  of  our  community  in  the  very 
Churches  where  perhaps  we  originally  had  been  "in  charge". 
Obviously,  this  change  in  position  in  any  setting  brings  with 
it  its  own  type  of  challenges  and  demands. 

More  recently,  many  of  the  initiatives  of  entering  new 
cultures  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  local  Ordinaries 
requesting  of  a  Major  Superior  that  he  send  religious  into  a 
local  Church  in  order  to  found  our  community,  and  begin  the 
work  of  the  Passionists  at  the  service  of  a  local  Church.  This 
makes  for  a  much  less  complicated  situation  than  the  former. 
But  no  matter  how  the  Congregation  makes  its  first  steps 
towards  founding  itself  in  a  new  culture,  the  mutual  respect 
between  the  local  Ordinary  and  the  newly  formed  commu- 
nity is  of  critical  importance.  Itinerant  preaching,  retreat 
house  apostolate  and  the  various  supply  ministries  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  depend  for  their  success,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  good  will  and  mutual  respect  between  the  local 
Passionist  Community  and  the  leaders  of  the  local  Church 
and  other  religious  congregations  with  whom  we  work  in 
mutual  collaboration.10 

THE  LAITY  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

One  of  the  sad  facts  of  religious  life  today  is  its  decline  in 
the  advanced,  industrialized  nations  of  the  West.  We  are 


faced  with  increasing  average  ages  in  almost  all  of  our 
Provinces  in  the  so-called  first  world.  With  declining  num- 
bers and  advancing  age,  we  face  the  sad  prospect  of  closing 
institutions  which  have  been  a  part  of  our  lives  and  mission 
for  many  years.  These  various  institutions  have  played  key 
roles  in  the  development  not  only  of  our  religious  Congrega- 
tion, but  have  also  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  local 
Church.  The  one  positive  element  of  this  development  has 
been  the  slow  emergence  of  the  laity  as  partners  with 
Passionists  in  the  various  apostolic  endeavors  we  under- 
take. In  several  parts  of  the  world  today,  not  only  do  the  laity 
work  in  the  apostolate  with  Passionists,  but  also  participate 
in  the  daily  life  of  prayer  of  the  community.11  This  can  be 
viewed  only  as  a  new,  positive  element  of  contemporary 
history.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  lay  collaboration  has 
been  a  part  of  our  history  since  the  time  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross.  Not  only  has  the  Congregation  been  constituted  by 
priests,  it  has  also  been,  from  its  inception,  populated  by  lay 
religious  who  have  lived  and  worked  as  Passionists  for  two 
and  a  half  centuries. 

Many  times,  in  my  opinion,  as  we  present  an  apologia  for 
the  religious  life,  we  present  it  in  terms  of  the  Western, 
clerical  models  of  old — which  tend  to  diminish  the  role  of 
the  laity.  This  view  of  religious  life,  while  often  spoken  of 
with  all  of  the  current  jargon  of  our  age,  does  a  great 
disservice  to  the  Church  in  general,  and  religious  life  in 
particular.  Specifically,  greater  harm  is  done  to  those  younger 
Churches  and  religious  communities  who  have  had  no  share 
in  the  development  of  these  definitions  or  models.  To  the 
extent  that  we  remain  a  "clerical"  institution,  from  my  point 
of  view,  will  determine  the  extent  of  our  success  or  failure 
as  a  religious  congregation  in  whatever  geographical  and 
cultural  context  we  may  find  ourselves.  This  success  or 


failure,  obviously,  has  a  direct  impact  upon  our  mission  in 
the  Church  today,  and  upon  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
responding  to  the  "signs  of  the  times"  regarding  lay  partner- 
ship in  our  life  and  apostolate. 

The  priesthood  of  Christ  has  been,  is  today,  and  always 
will  be  a  most  important  element  in  our  life  and  apostolate. 
But  if  we  declare  ourselves  by  our  words  and  actions  to  be 
exclusively  a  clerical  entity  which  "allows"  the  laity  to  share 
our  life  and  apostolate,  we  are  deceiving  not  only  ourselves, 
we  are  also  deceiving  those  with  whom  and  for  whom  we 
work  and  live.  I  take  very  seriously  the  words  of  our  Consti- 
tutions'. "Since  we  are  united  in  Christ,  each  one  of  us 
acknowledges  with  respect  the  dignity  and  equality  of  every 
other  member,  whom  we  accept  as  a  unique  individual."12 

OUR  FUTURE  —  OUR  MISSION 

These  words  are  written  with  an  abiding  love  for  this 
Congregation,  with  a  point  of  view  which  is  meant  to  convey 
that  this  Congregation  has  a  future.  Despite  our  warts  and 
scars,  there  is  much  to  recommend  the  Congregation  of  the 
Passion  as  an  important  element  in  the  development  of  the 
Church  and  religious  life  wherever  we  may  live  our  life  and 
work  in  our  various  apostolates.  I  must  confess  to  becoming 
upset  when  I  hear  defeatism  or  a  lack  of  conviction  that  the 
Passionists  have  a  future  role  to  play  in  the  Church.  When 
I  hear  such  words  of  self-defeat,  I  am  moved  to  read  again 
our  Constitutions,  and  to  be  energized  again  by  the  breadth 
of  vision  we  hold  corporately  in  this,  the  only  document 
which  defines  us  before  the  world  and  the  Church.13 

Our  "mission"  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  way  that  we 
see  ourselves  and  the  role  that  we  play  concretely  in  the 
various  local  churches  in  which  we  live.  If  we  do  not  have  an 
acute  sense  of  our  history,  with  its  glories  and  its  failures, 
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we  are  doomed  to  repeat  our  failures  again  in  our  future. 
With  a  deep  understanding  of  our  history  and  the  needs  of 
contemporary  religious  life,  the  glories  of  the  past  will  be 
the  seed  of  our  successes  in  the  future.  Our  Constitutions 
have  redefined  who  we  are  in  today's  world  and  what  we 
want  to  be  in  union  with  the  various  Churches  in  which  we 
live  and  work.  The  way  we  present  ourselves  to  the  world 
and  the  Church  is,  many  times,  at  variance  with  what  we 
have,  as  a  Congregation,  declared  ourselves  to  be.  When  this 
is  true,  it  is  at  least  to  our  disadvantage.  More,  it  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  many  years  dedicated  to  evaluating  and 
defining  for  our  age  exactly  what  the  Passionists  are  and 
what  they  are  about.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  detriment  to  our 
mission. 

CONCLUSION 

In  fact  the  Gospel  is  God's  free  gift,  it  is  the  salvation 
which  God  freely  grants  to  the  sinner.  As  long  as  we 
accept  it  with  thankful  hearts,  with  gratitude  and  hu- 
mility, we  have  the  right  attitude;  but  as  soon  as  we  start 
to  appropriate  it,  to  treat  it  as  our  property,  we  com- 
pletely reverse  the  situation.  Then  we  become  masters 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church,  masters  of  the  situation 
and  we  are  no  longer  people  who  receive  the  gift  and 
pass  it  on  but  people  who  have  taken  it  over  for  them- 
selves.14 

A  critical  point  is  that  religious  life  is  the  living  of  the 
evangelical  counsels.  These  are  gospel  values,  a  free  gift  to 
each  individual  religious  and  to  the  Church  from  a  loving 
God.  Being  gospel  values,  the  following  of  the  evangelical 
counsels  cannot  be  a  life  that  is  truly  "ours".  It  is  a  life  lived 
only  for  the  good  of  the  Church — the  people  of  God.  We  are 


instruments  in  this  life  of  prayer  and  apostolate — giving 
according  to  the  graces  we  receive  individually  and  corpo- 
rately.  The  love  of  this  way  of  life  has  led  us  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  participate  in  the  "building  up  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  We  owe  it  to  those  to  whom  we  go  to  present  a  way  of 
life  that  is  credible,  prayerful  and  consistent — especially 
with  what  we  propose  as  Passionist  life  at  the  edge  of  the 
new  millennium. 

Just  as  eighteenth  century  models  no  longer  serve  to 
communicate  our  love  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  today,  so  too 
do  the  modern  equivalents  of  pop-culture  and  pop-spiritual- 
ity fail  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  life.  The  way  of  life  that 
we  are  passing  on  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  reality  to  be  treated 
lightly.  Passionist  life  is  a  reflection  of  the  Evangelical  Life. 
As  such  it  is  something  that  is  truly  not  ours — it  is  a  gift  we 
have  freely  received  and  a  gift  that  we  freely  give  to  the 
younger  Churches  today.  Despite  the  heartaches  and  grow- 
ing pains  undergone,  the  effort  is  worth  while  only  if  we  are 
convinced  it  is  a  pearl  of  great  price — something  truly 
worthy  of  passing  on  to  future  generations  in  the  universal 
Church.  The  only  way  that  we  will  convince  young  men  that 
we  value  what  we  profess  to  live  is  a  clear  and  consistent 
life-style,  dedicated  to  the  common  life  of  prayer  and 
apostolate. 

The  challenges  of  today  of  the  developed  world  are  cer- 
tainly not  those  of  the  newer  nations — the  political  and 
economic  revolutions  between  old  and  newly  industrialized 
nations  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  are  reali- 
ties that  we  find  reflected  within  our  own  Congregation. 
Racism  at  times  reveals  itself  even  among  us  who  profess  to 
preach  the  redeeming  love  of  a  Crucified  Christ.  The  inabil- 
ity to  forgive  each  other  our  cultural  differences  makes  us 
less  credible.  The  distrust  we  feel  towards  those  to  whom  we 
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have  handed  on  the  Passionist  life  at  times  reveals  itself  in 
very  painful  ways.  I  speak  only  from  my  own  experience, 
though  I  suspect  it  is  an  experience  we  do  not  like  to  think 
that  we  might  be  personally  responsible  for.  I  don't  believe 
we  should  be  particularly  scandalized  at  these  facts — they 
are  the  very  reasons  why  we  need  the  saving  power  of  Christ 
as  much  as  the  most  depraved  sinner.  Accepting  the  love  of 
God  means  more  than  at  any  time  in  our  history  as  a 
Congregation,  accepting  what  God  gives  us  as  divine  love; 
whom  God  gives  us  as  the  instruments  of  divine  love;  and 
where  God  chooses  to  give  it  in  the  diverse  corners  of  God's 
world  as  the  direction  of  divine  love. 
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John  O'Brien 


WOMAN  OF  ACOMA 


She  stood  stooped, 

Winds  swept  from  valley  floor 

wizened  her  face. 

Eighty  winters  etched  the  lines 

that  held  the  tales  of  her  pueblo. 

Arrowhead  eyes  pierced  the  morning  sun. 

She  saw  children's  dreams  -  dashed, 

then  danced  into  sacrilege. 

She  remembered  how 

brown  robes  had  promised  bread, 

said  that  it  was  better 

than  the  honeyed  sopapillas 

the  tourists  ate. 

Long  ago  she  washed  in  the  brown  robes'  waters, 

but  received  no  cleansing, 

no  eagles'  strength. 

Now  she  stands  steadfast 

at  the  door  of  the  kiva, 

waiting  with  the  wisdom  of  her  people. 
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Paul  J.  Wadell,  C.R 


Poverty  and  Passionist  Life: 
What  Does  It  Mean  Today? 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  discussion,  but  little 
agreement,  on  the  meaning  of  the  vow  of  poverty  in  Passion- 
ist life  today.  Everyone  agrees  it  is  important,  but  determin- 
ing how  it  is  to  be  practiced  leads  to  tense,  nettlesome 
discussions  which  often  end  in  confusion  and  dismay.  This  is 
hardly  helped  by  similar  discussions  on  "simplicity  of  life" 
and  an  "option  for  the  poor".  What  can  seem  absolutely 
essential  to  one  religious  may  strike  another  as  superfluous 
and  extravagant,  and  when  it  comes  to  opting  for  the  poor, 
it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  agree  on  who  are  the  poor  with  whom 
we  claim  to  be  aligning  our  lives. 

Nonetheless,  anyone  even  faintly  familiar  with  Paul  of  the 
Cross  knows  the  critical  role  poverty  played  in  his  life  and 
his  understanding  of  our  Passionist  vocation;  indeed,  Paul 
saw  poverty  and  simplicity  of  life  to  be  integral  to  our 
Passionist  charism,  elements  we  must  embrace  and  inter- 
nalize if  we  are  to  be  and  to  remain  Passionists.  If  this  is  so, 
we  cannot  afford  to  remain  stymied  and  divided  about  the 
meaning  of  the  vow  of  poverty  in  our  life  today.  I  want  to 
explore  its  role  in  shaping  our  communal  identity  and 
forming  our  life  by  reflecting  on  three  points:  1)  to  situate 
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Paul  of  the  Cross's  embrace  of  poverty  within  the  context  of 
his  own  life  and  vocation;  2)  to  explore  the  pivotal  role  of 
poverty  in  our  Passionist  Constitutions;  and  3)  to  consider 
what  our  personal  and  communal  vow  of  poverty  might 
mean  today. 

Poverty  and  the  Life  of  Paul  of  the  Cross 

In  order  to  understand  the  central  role  of  poverty  in  the 
life  of  Paul  of  the  Cross,  it  is  best  not  to  isolate  it  from  the 
overarching  vision  that  captivated  Paul.  The  life  of  every 
saint,  particularly  founders  of  religious  communities,  is 
dominated  by  some  central  vision  which  commands,  directs, 
and  completely  shapes  his  \  her  life.  The  captivating  grace  of 
Paul  of  the  Cross  was  to  interpret  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
gospel  through  the  singular  lens  of  Jesus's  passion  and 
death.  This  was  the  core  grace  entrusted  to  Paul.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  best  way  to  understand  who  God  is,  and 
especially  the  best  way  to  know  God's  love  for  us  in  Christ, 
was  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  passion. 

Paul  was  so  captivated  by  the  love  of  God  shown  us  on  the 
Cross  that  it  changed  and  redirected  his  life;  in  fact,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  it  was  the  grace  that  made  Paul  who  he  was. 
It  was  a  grace  he  could  never  leave  behind  but  was  com- 
pelled to  live,  a  grace  he  could  not  abandon  without  aban- 
doning himself.  Once  Paul  glimpsed  God's  love  through  the 
crucified  Christ,  he  never  turned  away  from  it;  indeed,  his 
whole  life  was  an  ongoing  and  ever  deepening  contempla- 
tion of  the  Passion  of  Jesus,  an  endless  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  gift  entrusted  to  him  and  be  faithful  to  it.  En- 
graved on  his  heart,  this  grace  was  Paul's  identity,  this  gift 
his  life  to  live.  For  Paul  of  the  Cross  to  be  himself  was  for  him 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  God's  love  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus. 
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We  understand  who  Paul  was  and  what  he  was  about 
when  we  realize  that  God's  special  grace  to  him  was  for  Paul 
to  grasp  in  a  profound  and  original  way  the  words  of  Paul  the 
apostle:  "All  I  want  to  know  is  Christ  and  him  crucified."1 
Nothing  better  captures  how  Paul  understood  himself  and 
what  he  saw  his  life  called  by  God  to  achieve.  He  was  to  know 
and  love  God  by  entering  into  and  being  conformed  to  the 
Passion  of  Christ.  His  life  project  was  concretely  to  embody 
and  express  the  grace  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  and 
then  to  share  it  with  others.  This  was  his  life  and  his  mission, 
to  know  Jesus  crucified  as  intimately  and  deeply  as  possible 
and  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  the  passion  to  others  that  they 
might  know  of  God's  love  for  them  and  love  God  in  return. 

This  may  seem  far  removed  and  even  irrelevant  to  appre- 
ciating the  role  of  poverty  in  Paul's  life;  however,  it  is  only 
in  light  of  his  fundamental  and  definitive  charismatic  in- 
sight that  we  rightly  understand  his  deep  commitment  to 
poverty.  For  Paul,  poverty  was  not  isolated  from  his  voca- 
tion to  know  Jesus  crucified,  but  was  both  entailed  by  that 
grace  and  a  means  to  preserving  it.  His  strong  emphasis  on 
poverty  was  rooted  in  his  love  for  Jesus  crucified.  In  other 
words,  Paul's  willingness  to  be  poor  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
was  an  expression  of  love,  not  an  adverse  judgement  on  the 
goods  of  the  world.  Yes,  Paul  was  extremely  ascetical  and 
lived  an  extraordinarily  penitential  life  marked  by  absolute 
simplicity,  but  his  poverty  is  best  understood  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  unconditional  love  for  the  Passion  of  Jesus. 

It  should  also  be  understood  as  an  expression  of  gratitude. 
Paul  was  poor  because  Christ  had  become  poor  for  him.  Paul 
was  willing  to  deny  himself  much  because  of  all  that  Christ 
denied  himself  in  his  passion  and  death.  It  is  impossible  to 
appreciate  Paul's  deep  embrace  of  poverty  without  ac- 
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knowledging  the  link  between  his  rigorous  simplicity  of  life 
and  his  gratitude  for  what  Christ  had  suffered  for  him.  What 
motivated  Paul's  embrace  of  poverty  was  not  a  disdain  for 
material  things,  but  gratitude,  which  is  also  why  Paul's 
asceticism  was  characterized  not  by  morbidity  but  joy.  As  he 
said,  "Surely,  if  God  has  suffered  so  much  for  me,  it  is  not 
much  that  I  should  do  something  for  his  love."2 

It  is  also  true  that  Paul's  commitment  to  poverty  was 
strongly  influenced  by  his  background.  Paul's  family 
struggled  financially  throughout  his  life;  they  were  never 
wealthy  and  were  often  poor.  His  father  owned  a  small 
clothing  and  tobacco  store,  the  income  from  which  was 
barely  sufficient  for  the  family.  Fluctuations  in  his  father's 
business  forced  the  family  to  move  often  in  Paul's  early 
years. 

During  these  early  years,  Paul  was  deeply  influenced  by 
his  mother,  Anna  Maria  Danei.  She  would  share  with  her 
children  stories  of  the  saints,  but  tried  especially  to  develop 
in  them  a  deep  devotion  to  the  crucified  Christ  by  pointing 
to  the  Cross  and  telling  them,  "See  how  much  he  suffered  for 
you,"  a  remark,  his  biographers  tell  us,  Paul  would  often 
hear  as  his  mother  tried  to  unsnarl  his  unruly  hair.3  Thus, 
from  the  beginning  Paul's  experience  of  poverty  and  want 
was  paralleled  by  a  deepening  fascination  with  the  Passion 
of  Christ.  For  him  they  were  connected,  virtually  insepa- 
rable; thus,  poverty  of  life  was  the  fitting  response  to  a  God 
who  had  suffered  from  love  for  him. 

We  can  also  see  the  prominence  of  poverty  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Paul's  vocation.  Paul's  certitude  that  he  should 
found  a  religious  congregation  dedicated  to  the  Passion  of 
Jesus  did  not  come  instantly,  but  evolved  in  stages.  In  a 
letter  to  his  close  friend  and  spiritual  director,  Bishop 
Gattinara,  in  December  1720,  which  contains  a  preface  to 
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the  Rule,  Paul  explains  the  genesis  of  his  vocation.  He  tells 
the  bishop  he  experienced  a  call  to  dedicate  himself  to  God 
in  a  religious  life  in  which  he  would  wear  a  simple  black 
habit,  go  barefoot,  and  in  every  way  live  a  life  of  deep  poverty 
and  penance.4  He  explains  that  the  life  he  will  share  with 
any  who  wish  to  follow  him  will  be  marked  by  "total  detach- 
ment from  all  created  things"  and  "with  the  perfect  practice 
of  holy  poverty."5  It  is  striking  that  from  the  start  Paul  saw 
his  vocation  to  be  characterized  by  solitude,  silence,  contem- 
plation, asceticism,  and  stark  simplicity.  These  were  not 
superfluous  qualities  to  his  vision  of  religious  life,  but  core 
elements  without  which  Paul  could  not  live  faithfully  the 
grace  entrusted  to  him. 

Put  more  strongly,  these  were  the  virtues  Paul  saw  as 
constitutive  of  a  life  that  was  to  be  an  ongoing  commemora- 
tion of  the  Passion.  It  was  through  them  that  his  life  could  be 
what  he  intended  it  to  be,  a  sharing  with  Jesus  in  his 
sufferings  and  death  that  led  to  mystical  union  with  him. 
Paul  sought  a  way  of  life  shaped  to  commemorate  the  love  of 
Jesus  crucified.  He  knew  living  in  Christ  required  a  particu- 
lar form  and  mode  of  life,  a  distinctive  habitus  characterized 
by  certain  virtues  and  practices,  if  it  was  not  to  degenerate 
into  mere  rhetoric  and  posturing.  If  his  community  truly 
was  to  be  clothed  in  the  suffering  of  the  crucified  Christ,  they 
needed  to  pursue  the  practices  by  which  they  would  not  only 
be  transformed,  but  recharacterized  by  the  divine  love.  This 
conversion  to  the  heart  of  the  crucified  Christ  would  occur 
through  a  faithful  and  steadfast  embrace  of  specific  virtuous 
disciplines:  prayer,  contemplation,  solitude,  penance,  and 
poverty.  If  Passionist  life  was  to  be  a  continuous  commemo- 
ration of  the  Passion — that  is,  if  Paul  and  his  followers  really 
were  to  keep  the  Passion  of  Jesus  alive  in  their  hearts — it 
could  only  be  because  those  hearts  were  transformed,  and 
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that  transformation  was  the  result  of  a  highly  practical  and 
intentional  life.  It  is  no  different  for  us  today. 

Moreover,  Paul  never  saw  religious  poverty  to  be  restric- 
tive or  oppressive,  but  liberating.  Poverty  enabled  him  to 
live  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus  in  a  way  that  otherwise  would  be 
impossible.  Why  was  this  so?  First,  by  fostering  a  basic 
detachment  to  material  things,  Paul  hoped  to  cultivate  a 
fundamental  attachment  to  God.  He  knew  human  beings  are 
creatures  of  deep  attachments  and  devotions.  This  is  part  of 
our  nature.  However,  the  challenge  is  to  nurture  attach- 
ments for  what  is  truly  life-giving,  and  for  Paul  this  was  an 
attachment  to  God  through  Jesus  crucified.  Thus,  Paul  did 
not  see  poverty  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to 
something  precious.  By  forsaking  any  attempt  to  find  secu- 
rity in  possessions  or  wealth,  Passionists  could  find  their 
security  in  God.  By  refusing  to  find  their  power  in  riches, 
Passionists  could  live  from  the  infinite  abundance  of  God's 
grace.  In  this  respect,  poverty  is  a  witness  to  another  and 
much  more  life-giving  economy,  one  defined  not  by  scarcity 
but  by  the  richness  of  God's  love. 

The  kind  of  self-denial  and  abandonment  Paul  saw  nur- 
tured through  poverty  enabled  his  followers  to  surrender 
themselves  completely  to  God.  It  was  a  question  of  openness 
and  availability.  If  Passionists  were  focused  on  acquiring 
wealth  or  if  they  were  overly  attentive  to  what  they  owned 
and  possessed,  they  would  not  be  open  to  God  and  would 
hardly  be  available  to  God's  spirit.  Poverty  enables  us  to  find 
freedom  and  life  in  God.  Poverty  opens  us  to  be  disposed  to 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  lives.  By  freeing  our 
hearts  from  the  clutter  of  possessions,  there  is  room  for  God 
to  dwell  and  to  bless. 

Paul's  genius  was  recognizing  that  through  the  vow  of 
poverty  Passionists  would  find  fullness  of  life  in  God.  That 
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is  the  paradox:  Poverty  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  denial 
and  loss,  but  is  essentially  a  way  to  life.  Paul  knew  we  die 
when  our  hearts  are  not  free  for  God  and  when  our  spirits 
smother  under  the  oppressive  weight  of  possessions.  Paul 
knew  simplicity  brings  life  and  materialism  steals  it  away. 
Poverty  was  not  essentially  self-denial  for  Paul,  but  was  a 
freedom  of  spirit  and  openness  of  heart  to  the  life,  joy,  and 
peace  only  God  can  give. 

Secondly,  Paul  knew  that  poverty  cultivated  trust  and 
confidence  in  God.6  A  temptation  for  all  of  us  is  excessive 
self-concern.  This  is  normal  and  sometimes  necessary,  but  it 
can  lead  to  an  anxiety  or  restlessness  of  heart  by  which  we 
lose  both  freedom  and  peace.  Poverty  delivers  us  from 
excessive  self-concern  because  it  summons  us  to  put  our 
trust  in  God  and  to  find  our  security  in  God.  Poverty  flows 
from  and  sustains  the  conviction  that  we  are  safe  in  the 
hands  of  God  and  that  ultimately  we  need  not  be  distressed 
about  our  lives  because  they  are  embraced  by  God's  love. 
Paul's  desire  for  all  of  his  religious  was  that  through  poverty 
they  find  freedom  by  entrusting  themselves  entirely  to  God. 
Such  an  act  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  is  impossible  if  one  clings 
frantically  to  possessions  or  is  convinced  security  is  found 
not  through  God's  goodness,  but  through  wealth. 

Third,  poverty  and  simplicity  of  life  purify  a  person  so  that 
he  or  she  can  cultivate  a  deep  interior  life.  Passionists  are 
called  to  be  men  and  women  of  rich  contemplative  prayer. 
We  are  called  to  be  fed  and  nurtured  through  silence  and 
solitude.  Our  life  is  to  be  the  antithesis  of  endless  activism 
and  busyness,  and  poverty  makes  this  possible.7  It  is  to  be  a 
challenge  to  any  way  of  life  defined  through  distractions  and 
trivial,  and  ultimately  enervating,  pleasures.  In  a  society 
characterized  by  pressure,  ceaseless  activities,  constant 
noise,  and  multiple  distractions,  Passionists  are  summoned 
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to  a  countercultural  witness.  By  embracing  poverty,  silence, 
solitude,  and  contemplation,  we  testify  that  true  joy  and 
contentment  are  to  be  found  in  the  deeper  and  much  more 
humanizing  values  of  prayer,  reflection,  conversation,  and 
true  friendship.  We  proclaim  through  our  lives  that  sheer 
activity  is  dissipating,  ultimately  destructive  for  the  soul. 

We  are  to  be  people  who  find  union  with  God  through 
contemplation,  intimacy  with  God  through  interior  recol- 
lection. This  is  impossible  unless  our  life,  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  stripped  bare.  Simplicity  in  our  outer  life  enables  richness 
in  our  inner  life.  Without  genuine  poverty  we  are  too  easily 
distracted  to  be  truly  contemplative.  Without  genuine  pov- 
erty we  are  too  busy  doing  things  to  nurture  our  spirits 
through  silence  and  recollection.  Bluntly  put,  genuine  pov- 
erty rescues  us  from  having  deeper  friendships  with  the 
television  or  our  computers  than  we  do  with  God. 

Fourth,  religious  poverty  ought  to  enable  us  to  be  more 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  suffering  around  us,  especially 
the  affliction  of  the  poor.  Suffering  abounds,  but  noticing  it  is 
a  matter  of  sensitivity  and  sensitivity  is  a  quality  of  heart.  Too 
much  wealth  hardens  hearts.  Too  many  things  narrow  our 
vision.  The  danger  of  cluttering  our  life  with  possessions  is 
that  we  easily  lose  the  kind  of  sensitivity  and  awareness 
necessary  to  see  the  pains  and  struggles  of  others. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  there  is  suffering  around  us,  but 
another  thing  to  be  moved  by  it.  We  ought  to  be  touched  and 
affected  by  the  plight  of  others.  We  ought  to  mourn  the 
injustice  they  suffer  and  be  free  enough  to  come  to  their  aid. 
To  do  this  our  hearts  must  be  uncluttered  enough  to  be  open 
to  them  and  supple  enough  to  be  responsive  to  their  pain. 
Poverty  nurtures  a  heart  capable  of  grieving  injustice  and 
caring  about  the  affliction  of  others.  Poverty  and  simplicity 
are  precisely  the  disciplines  we  need  if  our  lives  are  not  to 
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be  defined  by  self-centeredness  and  indifference  and  cyni- 
cism. The  opposite  of  each  is  compassion  and  compassion, 
which  ought  to  be  a  hallmark  of  all  Passionists,  grows  from 
poverty,  contemplation,  and  joyful  simplicity. 

Fifth,  one  great  gift  of  poverty  is  that  it  should  make  us 
much  more  alert  to  the  wonders  of  God  all  around  us.  One  of 
the  more  enchanting  aspects  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  his 
absolute  conviction  that  the  world  is  awash  with  intima- 
tions of  God.  He  believed  signs  of  God's  presence  are  every- 
where around  us.  But  sometimes  we  miss  the  signs  and  are 
blind  to  the  beauty  because  we  lack  the  spiritual  and  moral 
vision  necessary  for  seeing  God  and  rejoicing  in  his  pres- 
ence. Our  senses  are  dulled  and  deadened,  lulled  to  sleep  by 
all  the  narcotics  of  our  age:  too  much  food  and  drink,  too 
many  hours  before  the  television,  too  much  time  with  our 
computers,  too  many  walks  around  malls. 

A  great  gift  of  poverty  is  that  it  sharpens  one's  senses  to 
be  able  to  see  the  splendor  of  God  in  our  world  today. 
Poverty  makes  one  vigilant  and  alert,  it  cultivates  the  kind 
of  moral  and  spiritual  vision  that  awakens  one  to  the  beck- 
oning of  God  everyday,  whether  it  be  in  another  person's 
smile,  in  the  early  morning  serenade  of  the  birds,  in  a  flower 
that  just  blossomed,  or  in  that  everyday  food  which  becomes 
Christ's  own  body  for  us  to  eat.  Without  poverty  we  live  as 
if  we  were  asleep,  walking  through  life  dazed  and  uncom- 
prehending, numb  to  endless  blessings.  With  poverty  we  are 
given  new  and  fresh  vision  to  see  all  the  signs  of  God's  love 
calling  to  us  every  day.  In  a  famous  passage  Paul  wrote, 

When  you  are  walking  alone,  listen  to  the  sermon 
preached  to  you  by  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  shrubs,  the 
sky,  the  sun  and  the  whole  world.  Notice  how  they 
preach  to  you  a  sermon  full  of  love,  of  praise  of  God,  and 
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how  they  invite  you  to  proclaim  the  greatness  of  the  one 
who  has  given  them  being.8 

The  Role  of  Poverty  in  our  Passionist  Constitutions 

It  is  clear  from  the  opening  paragraph  of  our  Constitutions 
not  only  that  poverty  is  central,  but  that  it  is  foundational, 
something  without  which  genuine  Passionist  life  is  not 
possible. 

The  first  name  he  gave  his  community  was  "The  Poor  of 
Jesus".  This  was  to  indicate  that  their  lives  were  to  be 
based  on  evangelical  poverty,  which  he  held  to  be  so 
necessary  if  they  were  to  observe  the  other  evangelical 
counsels,  to  persevere  in  prayer,  and  to  preach  the 
Word  of  the  Cross  in  season  and  out  of  season  (#1). 

What  does  this  mean?  The  Constitutions  suggest  not  only 
that  poverty  is  the  basis  of  Passionist  life,  but  also  that  it  is 
through  faithfulness  to  poverty  that  we  sustain  the  other 
practices  integral  to  our  vocation:  prayer,  obedience  and 
chastity,  commemoration  and  proclamation  of  the  passion, 
solitude,  community,  and  ministry.  Poverty  is  presented  as 
the  cornerstone  of  authentic  Passionist  living  so  that  every- 
thing we  do  is  rooted  in  poverty,  presumes  it,  and  builds  on 
it.  If  genuine  poverty  of  life  is  lacking,  we  do  not  have 
Passionist  life.  Without  poverty,  our  life  together  crumbles. 
This  same  point  is  echoed  in  paragraph  14  of  the  Constitu- 
tions where  it  is  noted  that  Paul  of  the  Cross  proclaimed 
poverty  to  be  "the  standard  under  which  the  whole  Congre- 
gation fights." 

Throughout  the  opening  chapter  of  our  Constitutions  is 
woven  the  conviction  that  our  Passionist  charism  and  mis- 
sion cannot  be  sustained  without  poverty.  Poverty  is  not 
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only  integral  to  Passionist  life,  but  its  absolute  precondi- 
tion, the  quality  that  gives  authenticity  and  truthfulness  to 
our  life  together  as  a  community  and  to  our  apostolates. 
Without  poverty  our  life  together  may  be  congenial  and 
fraternal,  but  it  is  not  Passionist  religious  life.  Too,  without 
poverty  our  apostolate  risks  degenerating  from  gospel  proc- 
lamation into  sheer  professionalism. 

The  Constitutions  identify  our  mission  as  preaching  the 
"Gospel  of  the  Passion  by  our  life  and  apostolate"  (#2),  but 
immediately  add  that  we  do  this  primarily  by  sharing  "in  the 
distress  of  all,  especially  those  who  are  poor  and  neglected,"  as 
we  "seek  to  offer  them  comfort  and  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
their  sorrow"  (#3).  This  is  extremely  concrete,  suggesting  we 
cannot  be  faithful  to  our  mission  as  Passionists  unless  there  is 
some  way  we  are  concretely  and  practically  sharing  the  dis- 
tress of  the  poor,  working  on  their  behalf,  and  seeking  to 
alleviate  the  injustices  they  suffer.  A  strong  connection  is 
forged  between  fidelity  to  our  charism  as  Passionists  and 
living  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  It  is  through  kinship  with  the  poor 
and  neglected  that  our  preaching  of  the  Passion  has  credibil- 
ity; without  it  our  mission  becomes  vacuous  and  deceitful. 

This  point  is  underscored  later  in  the  Constitutions  when 
it  reflects  on  what  it  means  for  Passionists  to  make  the 
Paschal  Mystery  the  center  of  our  lives.  It  challenges  us  to 
remember  that  the  Passion  of  Jesus  is  not  a  one  time  event 
consigned  to  a  distant  past,  but  an  ever  present  reality  in  our 
world.  It  reminds  us  that  the  Passion  of  Jesus  continues 
today  in  those  who  are  crucified  by  injustice,  crucified  by 
poverty  and  destitution,  crucified  by  violence  and  war, 
crucified  by  lack  of  respect  for  basic  human  rights.  Injustice 
is  the  central  locus  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  today — it  is  in  the 
victims  of  injustice  that  Jesus  continues  to  suffer  and  die — 
and  if  we  are  to  share  in  and  witness  the  Passion,  we  must 
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be  with  these  forgotten  ones  in  whom  the  crucified  Christ  is 
most  vividly  present  {Constitutions  #65).  These  people  know 
the  Passion  better  than  anyone  today,  and  for  us  to  be 
conformed  to  the  Passion  we  must  know  them,  share  their 
affliction,  and  be  committed  to  their  well-being. 

Similarly,  in  paragraph  72,  after  being  reminded  that  Paul 
of  the  Cross  "saw  'the  name  of  Jesus  written  on  the  fore- 
heads of  the  poor,'  "  we  are  exhorted  "to  make  our  lives  and 
apostolate  an  authentic  and  credible  witness  on  behalf  of 
justice  and  human  dignity."  This  means  three  things.  First, 
we  are  to  call  others  to  justice  as  a  way  of  recognizing  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  we  have  to  all  men  and 
women  as  children  of  God.  Second,  we  cannot  do  this  unless 
our  own  religious  life  is  characterized  by  a  heartfelt  commit- 
ment to  justice  for  the  poor.  Third,  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  there  is  no  possibility  for  a  credible  witness  to 
the  poor  without  a  way  of  life  characterized  by  simplicity.  It 
is  through  our  vow  of  poverty  that  our  professed  solidarity 
with  the  poor  is  real. 

In  quite  strong  language,  our  Constitutions  emphasize 
that  our  life  together  "must  stand  out  as  a  prophetic  con- 
demnation of  the  injustices  among  which  we  live;  it  should 
be  a  continual  witness  against  the  abuses  of  a  consumer 
society,"  but  of  course  the  only  way  this  is  possible  is  if  we 
live  with  the  prophetic  clarity  of  genuine  religious  poverty 
and  simplicity.  We  cannot  be  witnesses  against  consumer- 
ism and  materialism  if  we  are  ruled  by  them  ourselves.  We 
cannot  protest  injustice  if  we  bask  in  its  comforts.  This  is  a 
very  important  passage  in  our  Constitutions,  especially  for 
Passionists  in  the  United  States,  because  it  reminds  us  of 
the  dangers  of  gradually,  and  almost  unconsciously,  suc- 
cumbing to  the  consumerism  of  our  society.  There  is  a  real 
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danger  in  religious  life  today  of  defining  ourselves  not 
primarily  as  people  called  to  live  a  gospel  life,  but  simply  as 
another  group  of  congenial  consumers  who  come  together  to 
satisfy  one  another's  needs.  When  this  occurs  we  have  lost 
the  transcendent  vision  which  gives  our  life  its  rationale 
and  intelligibility,  and  certainly  its  hope.  Without  simplic- 
ity of  life  the  only  thing  possible  for  us  is  a  comfortable,  but 
not  very  consoling,  despair. 

Why  is  the  intelligibility  and  hope  of  religious  life  intrin- 
sically linked  to  religious  poverty?  Our  Constitutions  sug- 
gest four  reasons.  First,  a  life  of  religious  poverty  enables  an 
imitation  of  Christ  (Constitutions  #10).  Christ  became  poor 
for  our  sakes  and  we  who  vow  to  live  in  the  memory  of  Christ 
join  our  lives  to  his  through  the  explicit  intention  to  imitate 
his  freedom  and  simplicity.  Religious  life  is  meant  to  be  a 
concrete  and  intentional  imitatio  Christi,  a  deliberate  effort 
to  conform  our  lives  each  day  to  the  witness  and  example  of 
Christ.  One  important  and  very  practical  way  of  doing  this 
is  through  poverty  and  simplicity  of  life. 

Secondly,  poverty  cultivates  and  sustains  a  lifestyle  char- 
acterized by  detachment,  simplicity,  and  availability.  De- 
tachment is  important  because  otherwise  our  lives  are 
easily  bogged  down  by  material  things.  Too,  detachment 
reminds  us  that  we  are  to  find  our  security  and  freedom  not 
in  possessions  but  in  God  and  one  another.  Simplicity 
matters  because  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  commu- 
nity possible  (Constitutions  #11).  Simplicity  reminds  us  that 
we  find  freedom  and  meaning  and  life  not  through  wealth  or 
possessions,  but  through  generosity,  service,  justice,  and 
friendship.  Poverty  nurtures  availability  because  it  frees  us 
from  being  overly  concerned  about  ourselves  and  our  needs 
so  that  we  might  be  present  to  others  in  service  and  love. 
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Third,  the  Constitutions  tell  us  that  poverty  teaches  us  the 
true  meaning  of  the  goods  of  this  earth  and  of  wealth,  namely 
that  they  be  used  to  make  community  possible  by  respond- 
ing injustice  to  the  needs  of  all,  instead  of  only  a  few.  Goods 
and  possessions  are  not  to  be  squandered  but  shared,  and 
sharing  them  enables  genuine  community  life.  Put  differ- 
ently, we  are  to  use  what  we  have  for  the  common  good  and 
see  in  the  common  good  the  most  genuine  realization  of  our 
personal  good.  Without  the  radical  freedom  which  comes  in 
"not  looking  upon  our  possessions  as  our  own,"  which  is 
surely  a  countercultural  stance,  community  withers  and 
loneliness  is  institutionalized.  As  we  say  in  #11  of  the 
Constitutions, 

Like  the  first  Christian  community,  one  in  heart  and 
one  in  spirit,  and  holding  all  their  goods  in  common,  we 
do  not  look  upon  our  possessions  as  our  own.  Having 
chosen  to  live  together,  we  wish  to  share  what  we  have 
in  a  simple  and  modest  lifestyle. 

Fourth,  poverty  and  simplicity  of  life  should  tutor  us  in 
justice  and  empower  us  to  witness  it  in  our  lives  and  in  our 
world.  Justice  is  the  virtue  which  alerts  us  to  the  needs  of 
others  and  our  responsibility  in  meeting  them.  It  is  the 
virtue  which  trains  us  to  give  every  man  and  woman  their 
due,  whether  they  be  nearby  or  oceans  away.  Obviously  such 
a  moral  skill  is  not  quickly  or  easily  acquired;  rather,  it  is 
only  slowly,  and  often  painstakingly,  ingrained  in  us  as  we 
learn  to  overcome  selfishness,  to  take  others  into  account,  to 
practice  self-denial,  and  to  be  alert  to  the  needs  of  others 
and  their  claim  on  our  lives. 

Religious  poverty  and  simplicity  of  life  are  practices  by, 
which  we  take  on  the  qualities  of  character  requisite  for 
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justice.  Only  those  whose  lives  are  truly  characterized  by 
simplicity  are  capable  of  being  just.  Passionists  ought  to  be 
men  and  women  of  extraordinary  justice.  They  ought  to  be 
men  and  women  whose  lives  are  marked  by  a  passionate 
witness  against  injustice.  But  if  our  words  of  justice  are  not 
to  be  false  and  our  calls  for  it  fraudulent,  we  must  submit 
ourselves  to  the  ascesis  of  religious  poverty  and  simplicity 
through  which  we  become  people  of  justice  ourselves. 
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The  Vow  of  Poverty  Today 

Given  the  prominence  of  poverty  for  Paul  of  the  Cross  and 
in  our  Constitutions,  what  might  it  mean  for  us  today?  More 
than  anything,  it  means  we  should  see  that  our  whole  life, 
not  just  our  actions,  ought  to  express  an  option  for  the  poor. 
The  "option  for  the  poor"  is  the  most  fitting  rubric  for 
understanding  and  interpreting  the  vow  of  poverty  today. 
The  term  has  become  quite  prevalent  in  Catholic  social 
teachings  and  theology  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  used  to  interpret  a  modern  understanding  of 
religious  poverty.  It  is  important  for  underscoring  how 
God's  concern  for  the  poor  and  desire  to  come  to  their 
assistance  must  work  through  us.  If  it  is  true,  as  we  some- 
times sing,  that  "the  Lord  hears  the  cry  of  the  poor,"  it  is  also 
true  that  God  can  only  hear  the  cry  of  the  poor  when  we  do 
because  God  needs  us  to  be  the  people  through  whom  divine 
concern  and  love  for  the  poor  is  mediated.  The  scriptures, 
especially  the  life  of  Jesus,  witness  the  option  God  has  made 
for  the  poor,  but  for  that  to  be  efficacious  God  needs  a  people, 
a  church,  a  community  of  faith  who  chooses  to  be  with  the 
poor,  to  support  them,  and  to  work  to  alleviate  their  dis- 
tress. 

But  as  Passionists  we  must  see  that  making  an  option  for 
the  poor  involves  much  more  than  an  attempt  to  make 
religious  poverty  relevant.  We  must  realize  that  our  whole 
communal  tradition,  beginning  with  Paul  of  the  Cross,  is  an 
option  for  the  poor;  in  short,  we  are,  and  always  should  be, 
linked  to  the  poor  by  our  charism.  An  option  for  the  poor  is 
not  something  we  do,  but  the  most  accurate  description  of 
who  we  should  be  if  we  are  faithful  to  the  vision  of  our 
Founder.  And  by  poor  we  primarily  mean,  as  Peter  J. 
Henriot,  S.J.  writes,  not  the  psychologically  and  emotion- 
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ally  troubled,  not  the  rich  who  experience  emptiness  and 
loneliness,  but  "the  economically  disadvantaged,  the  mate- 
rially deprived,  who  as  a  consequence  suffer  powerlessness, 
exploitation,  and  oppression."9  He  elaborates, 

To  be  poor  is  to  be  hungry,  to  be  without  decent  shelter 
and  clothes,  to  lack  adequate  educational  and  health 
care  opportunities,  to  be  unemployed,  to  be  on  the 
margin  of  society,  to  feel  excluded  from  decisions  that 
affect  you,  to  feel  controlled  by  outside  forces,  to  be 
unable  to  deal  with  problems  of  daily  existence,  to  be 
discriminated  against.10 

Henriot  defines  the  poor  very  precisely  because  he  wants 
to  avoid  speaking  about  the  poor  in  such  a  general  way  that 
it  covers  everybody  and  nobody,  equating  the  emotionally 
distressed  with  those  who  suffer  horrendously  from  eco- 
nomic injustice.  There  is  a  tendency  to  speak  of  everyone  as 
"poor"  because  all  of  us  suffer  hardships  in  life  and  know 
some  kind  of  diminishment,  whether  psychological,  emo- 
tional, economic,  or  physical.  And  yet,  to  include  everyone 
under  the  definition  of  "the  poor"  makes  it  so  nebulous  as  to 
be  ultimately  meaningless.  If  everyone  is  poor  no  one  can 
really  make  an  option  for  the  poor;  it  is  a  meaningless  act,  a 
piece  of  rhetorical  nonsense,  and  a  haughty  self-deception. 
Such  basic  dishonesty  may  stroke  our  conscience,  but  it 
betrays  the  gospel. 

If  an  option  for  the  poor  is  an  integral  expression  of  our 
charism,  what  would  it  practically  involve?  What  concretely 
might  it  mean  for  how  we  practice  our  lives  both  individu- 
ally and  communally?  Henriot  makes  several  helpful  sug- 
gestions. First,  we  commit  ourselves  to  cultivating  a  par- 
ticular perspective.  If  we  make  an  option  for  the  poor,  we 
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pledge  to  try  to  see  reality  through  their  eyes.11  We  make 
their  perspective  privileged  in  the  sense  that  as  much  as 
possible  we  give  authority  and  preference  to  their  reading 
of  the  world.  As  Henriot  comments,  "To  make  an  option  for 
the  poor  is  to  try  to  see  reality  through  a  particular  lens.  We 
try  to  see  what  is  going  on  through  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  to  try 
to  perceive  a  particular  social  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  poor."12 

This  can  seem  an  impossible  challenge,  especially  for  us 
who  are  economically  secure,  but  it  is  something  about 
which  we  can  struggle  and  make  progress;  too,  it  is  a  sign  oil 
the  genuineness  of  our  commitment  to  the  poor.  It  means  we 
try  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  perspective  from! 
which  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  assess  political,  social, 
and  economic  realities,  policies  and  attitudes  of  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  everyday  behavior.  This  is  not  to  say  there 
is  automatically  truth  to  the  viewpoints  of  the  poor,  nor  that 
their  perspective  may  not  need  to  be  challenged  and  cri- 
tiqued, but  it  is  to  say  that  their  viewpoint,  which  is  fre- 
quently ignored,  devalued,  or  dismissed,  not  only  deserves  i 
special  attention,  but  is  the  one  with  which  we  align  our- 
selves.13 

Secondly,  Henriot  says  to  opt  for  the  poor  is  to  make  them 
the  "entry  point  to  our  life  and  work."14  We  may  not  live  and 
work  with  the  poor  everyday,  but  we  can  carry  the  poor  with 
us.  We  can  strive  to  have  them  in  our  minds  and  hearts, 
contemplating  their  plight  as  a  most  vivid  witness  of  the 
contemporary  passion  in  our  world.  We  can  see  them  not  as 
strangers  and  threats,  but  as  part  of  us,  members  like 
ourselves  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ.  Too,  in  acknowl- 
edging our  solidarity  with  them,  we  also  recognize  our 
responsibility  for  them  and  pledge  ourselves  to  live  and  act 
on  their  behalf.  All  this  is  possible  only  when  we  see  the 
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connection  between  an  option  for  the  poor  and  contempla- 
tion. We  make  room  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  lives  for  the 
poor  when  we  are  willing  to  make  ourselves  vulnerable  to 
their  sufferings  through  active  contemplation.  Such  recol- 
lection of  their  sufferings  and  injustice  rearranges  our  lives. 
We  stand  committed  to  them  because  we  really  do,  thanks  to 
contemplation,  carry  them  with  us. 

Third,  when  we  make  an  option  of  the  poor  we  commit 
ourselves  to  evaluating  actions,  policies,  programs,  and 
behavior  in  light  of  this  primary  question:  "What  does  this 
mean  to  the  poor?  What  will  happen  to  the  poor  as  a  result 
of  this?"15  That  question  is  normative  and  authoritative.  It  is 
the  question  we  ask  first  when  we  assess  possibilities, 
strategies,  and  programs.  Interestingly,  it  was  exactly  this 
principle  which  guided  the  U.S.  bishops  in  their  economic 
pastoral,  Economic  Justice  for  All.  They  stressed  that  a 
moral  evaluation  of  the  economy,  especially  the  conse- 
quences of  its  programs  and  policies,  must  be  guided  chiefly 
in  view  of  its  impact  on  the  poor.  They  write, 

Decisions  must  be  judged  in  light  of  what  they  do  for  the 
poor,  what  they  do  to  the  poor,  and  what  they  enable  the 
poor  to  do  for  themselves.  The  fundamental  moral  crite- 
rion for  all  economic  decisions,  policies  and  institutions 
is  this:  They  must  be  at  the  service  of  all  people,  espe- 
cially the  poor  (#1). 

Fourth,  an  option  for  the  poor  demands  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  the  poor.16  As  Henriot  puts  it,  "The  option  for  the 
poor  brings  with  it  a  bias  in  reaching  decisions  or  settling 
disputes.  It  really  does  mean  'taking  sides'."17  To  make  an 
option  for  the  poor  means  there  is  a  predilection  in  us  to  act, 
choose,  and  decide  in  favor  of  the  poor.  Everything  we  do  is 
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weighted  in  their  favor.  We  do  not  enter  discussions  or 
disputes  as  neutral,  disinterested  parties;  rather,  from  the 
start  we  deliberately  favor  the  interests,  needs,  and  con- 
cerns of  the  poor. 

Each  of  these  dimensions  focuses  on  an  active  stance  we 
are  called  to  take  in  favor  of  the  poor:  however,  this  is  only 
possible  when  we  have  first  cultivated  the  inner  disposi- 
tions necessary  for  eliciting  and  sustaining  such  behavior. 
How  do  we  form  our  character  so  that  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  reflects  the  deeper  inclinations  of  our  hearts? 

First,  we  need  to  cultivate  affection  for  the  poor.18  We 
must  want  to  help  them  because  we  love  them.  Our  commit- 
ment to  justice  is  not  principally  an  expression  of  duty,  but : 
of  compassionate,  heartfelt  love.  This  is  the  only  way  an  i 
option  for  the  poor  can  survive.  It  must  be  utterly  affective  | 
and  inexhaustibly  passionate.  It  must  be  beautifully  zeal- 
ous. This  is  crucial  because  ultimately  we  find  the  energy 
necessary  for  such  commitments  not  primarily  from  our* 
wills,  and  certainly  not  from  convincing  intellectual  argu- 
ments, but  from  our  transformed  hearts.  Embracing  andl 
embodying  an  option  for  the  poor  demands  cultivating  an. 
affective  sensitivity  for  those  who  suffer.  It  demands  trans- 
forming our  passions  so  that  we  share  in  the  pathos  of  God  I 
for  the  poor.  More  than  anything,  for  Passionists  it  means 
conforming  our  passions  to  the  passions  of  Christ  so  that  we 
feel  as  he  did  for  all  the  world's  forgotten  ones.   Such 
sensitivity  cannot  be  presumed  in  a  culture  as  greedy  and 
thoughtless  as  our  own,  but  must  be  deliberately  and  con- 
tinually nurtured. 

Secondly,  our  character  is  formed  when  we  make  an 
apostolic  option  for  the  poor.  Ideally  this  would  involve 
ministry  with  the  poor,  but  it  can  also  be  expressed  by 
incorporating  an  option  for  the  poor  into  our  various 
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apostolates.  For  instance,  in  our  retreats,  missions,  and 
parish  preaching  we  can  call  people's  attention  to  the  cen- 
tral role  of  justice  in  the  Christian  life,  the  absolute  sinful- 
ness of  injustice,  and  the  responsibility  we  have  to  work  to 
overcome  it.  We  can  see  our  ministries  as  an  evangelization 
injustice,  particularly  an  evangelization  in  an  option  for  the 
poor.  We  can  help  people  understand  why  action  on  behalf 
of  justice,  as  the  1971  Synod  of  Bishops  expressed  in  Justice 
in  the  World,  is  a  "constitutive  dimension  of  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel"  (#6).  We  can  proclaim,  as  the  prophets  did,  that 
God  can  only  be  truly  known  through  works  of  justice,  and 
that  any  understanding  of  God  not  born  of  justice  is  idolatry. 

Third,  and  very  important  for  us  today,  we  need  to  make 
our  option  for  the  poor  credible  and  concrete  by  practicing 
in  our  communities  everyday  simplicity  of  life.  We  need  to 
embrace  a  "philosophy  of  enough".  Too  often  today  Chris- 
tians, and  sadly  religious  too,  are  seduced  by  the  cultural 
gospels  of  materialism  and  consumerism.  We  live  in  a 
culture  that  is  aggressively  materialistic,  one  that  urges  us 
to  believe  we  need  things  more  than  we  need  people.  This 
cultural  narrative  tells  us  we  are  liberated  through  what  we 
own  and  that  our  identity  is  measured  by  our  possessions, 
not  by  the  richness  of  our  loves.  It  urges  us  to  believe 
salvation  lies  in  the  clutter  of  our  possessions,  rather  than 
in  the  joy  that  comes  from  loving  and  being  loved.  In  such  a 
scenario  people  are  comfortable  but  frighteningly  lonely. 

At  the  very  least,  the  vow  of  poverty  comprises  an  abso- 
lute refusal  to  be  mastered  by  these  modern  heresies.  It 
pledges  us  to  refuse  to  be  mastered  by  consumerism  and 
materialism  because  we  know  life  and  freedom  and  joy 
cannot  be  found  there.  Practically,  it  means  we  must  learn 
to  say  no  to  more  things  and  do  our  best  to  live  with  less.  It 
means  we  must  be  willing  to  distinguish  between  goods  that 
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may  enhance  our  life  but  may  dangerously  clutter  it  too;  we 
cannot  survive  as  Passionists  if  we  always  make  necessities 
out  of  our  wants. 

Instead  of  being  overly  concerned  in  our  religious  commu- 
nities today  with  our  own  comforts  and  needs,  we  must 
embrace  a  way  of  life  characterized  by  generosity,  restraint, 
and  simplicity.  We  need  to  challenge  one  another,  both 
individually  and  communally,  to  be  less  greedy  and  waste- 
ful. Do  we  really  need  another  television?  Our  personal  car? 
The  latest  and  most  efficient  computer?  These  questions  are 
crucial  because  unless  we  allow  the  vow  of  poverty  to 
challenge,  critique,  shape,  and  inform  our  lives  we  vacate 
our  communal  vocation  of  the  spiritual  and  transcendent 
vision  which  gives  it  both  intelligibility  and  meaning.  In 
other  words,  without  honesty  in  our  commitment  to  poverty 
we  cease  being  religious  and  become  just  another  group  of 
consumers.  At  that  point  what  Wendell  Barry  says  about 
society  in  general  can  be  said  of  ourselves: 

Finally,  if  we  want  to  be  at  peace,  we  will  have  to  waste 
less,  spend  less,  use  less,  want  less,  need  less.  The  most 
alarming  sign  of  the  state  of  our  society  now  is  that  our 
leaders  have  the  courage  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  young 
people  in  war  but  have  not  the  courage  to  tell  us  that  we 
must  be  less  greedy  and  less  wasteful.19 

Fourth,  we  need  to  see  the  indissoluble  connection  be- 
tween a  proper  understanding  of  the  vow  of  poverty  and  the 
Eucharist.  As  mentioned  above,  Paul  of  the  Cross's  empha- 
sis on  poverty  was  not  rooted  in  denigration  for  the  goods  of 
the  earth,  but  absolute  gratitude  for  the  magnificent  gener- 
osity of  God.  Paul  embraced  poverty  not  because  he  de- 
spised material  things,  but  because  he  recognized  every- 
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thing  as  gift.  This  perspective  is  indispensable  for  a  healthy 
appreciation  of  the  vow  of  poverty  and  it  is  nurtured  through 
the  Eucharist.  In  his  remarkable  book  Resurrection,  Rowan 
Williams  argues  that  through  the  Eucharist  the  meaning  of 
everything  in  the  material  world  is  transformed  from  pos- 
session to  gift.20  The  gifts  we  bring  to  the  altar  return  to  us 
as  gifts  of  eternal  life.  This  means,  Williams  suggests,  that 
everything  around  us  is  "charged  with  Jesus'  life."21  To  live 
eucharistically  is  to  approach  the  world  with  this  vision,  to 
see  everything  not  as  possession  but  gift,  to  realize  "that 
there  is  creation  because  God  is  essentially  self-sharing,"22 
and  to  know  everything  in  our  lives  and  in  our  world  is  to  be 
used  not  "as  a  means  of  exclusion,  of  violence,"  but  as  a 
"means  of  communion."23 

This  is  the  vision  which  needs  to  inform  our  understand- 
ing of  religious  poverty  today.  It  is  a  vision  which  says 
everything  is  holy  because  God  can  be  found  there.  Poverty 
is  more  reverence  than  denial  because  its  roots  are  the 
absolute  conviction  that  God  can  be  found  in  everything  that 
is,  every  human  being  as  well  as  everything  in  our  natural 
world.  We  use  things  gratefully  and  sparingly,  carefully  and 
wisely,  because  they  are  holy;  they  speak  to  us  of  God.  As 
Wendell  Berry  says  so  well,  "We  are  holy  creatures  living 
among  other  holy  creatures  in  a  world  that  is  holy."24  "This 
means,"  he  explains,  "that  we  and  all  other  creatures  live  by 
a  sanctity  that  is  inexpressibly  intimate,  for  to  every  crea- 
ture, the  gift  of  life  is  a  portion  of  the  breath  and  spirit  of 
God."25 

This  is  what  Paul  of  the  Cross  saw  when  he  playfully 
ordered  the  flowers  to  stop  speaking  to  him  of  the  wonders 
of  God,  and  it  is  what  we  need  to  see  too  in  order  to  embrace, 
and  find  life  in,  religious  poverty  today. 
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PARADISE  AWAY 
Fidelis  Kent  Stone 

PART  II:  Kenyon,  1863-1869 


When  the  newlyweds,  James  and  Cornelia  Stone,  arrived 
at  Kenyon  College  in  the  little  town  of  Gambier,  Ohio,  they 
found  waiting  to  greet  them  James'  older  half-brother,  Rev. 
Archibald  Morrison  and  his  wife  Madge,  in  whose  company 
he  had  made  the  "Grand  Tour"  of  Europe  in  1857-58.  Archie 
was  now  an  ordained  Episcopalian  clergyman  and  teaching 
at  Kenyon.  The  new  arrivals  were  provided  with  quarters  by 
the  college;  and  while  James  took  up  his  teaching  duties, 
Cornelia  began  to  set  up  their  first  home  together. 

The  town  of  Gambier  was  named  after  the  English  noble- 
man Lord  Gambier,  just  as  the  college  was  named  for 
another  nobleman,  Lord  Kenyon;  two  benefactors  who  had 
made  possible  the  college's  existence  by  their  generosity  to 
its  founder,  Bishop  Philander  Chase.  The  town  had  grown 
up  around  the  college  and,  like  so  many  towns  in  that  pre- 
automobile  age,  was  marked  by  tree-shaded  avenues  and 
homes  set  back  from  the  streets  behind  wide  lawns.  James 
and  Cornelia  loved  Gambier,  simple,  quiet  and  unpreten- 
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tious  as  it  was,  and  their  daily  existence  was  spent  among 
educated  and  intelligent  people  whose  society  they  enjoyed. 

Among  the  pleasures  of  this  new  life  were  the  associations 
and  friendships  he  and  Cornelia  were  making  during  that 
first  autumn  at  Kenyon.  Chief  among  these  new  friends  was 
Mardenboro  White,  Treasurer  of  the  college.  White  was 
older  than  James,  and  yet  the  two  men  forged  a  bond  of 
esteem  and  friendship  that  would  be  a  tremendous  source  of 
strength  and  consolation  to  the  younger  man  in  the  future. 
Cornelia  herself  was  welcomed  into  the  social  circles  of  the 
college,  especially  the  informal  musical  group.  She  played 
organ,  piano  and  harp  and  had  a  lovely  singing  voice.  If 
anyone  intended  to  put  on  a  musicale  or  social,  the  charming 
Mrs.  Stone  was  asked  to  perform. 

Kenyon  College,  an  Episcopalian  institution,  was  an  un- 
dergraduate college,  and  in  James's  day  it  also  boasted  a 
seminary,  Bexley  Hall,  for  the  training  of  Episcopal  clergy. 
During  that  first  year  at  Kenyon,  James  and  Cornelia's 
contentment  grew  daily.  Their  happiness  reached  new 
heights  when,  on  July  1,  1864,  a  girl-child  was  born  to  them. 
Named  Cornelia  after  her  mother  (her  doting  father  usually 
called  her  "Nellie"),  the  baby  was  baptized  on  November  6, 
1864,  by  Archie.  Shortly  after  Nellie's  birth  the  Stones 
moved  out  of  the  quarters  supplied  by  the  college  and  into  a 
small  house  they  had  bought  on  the  Kenyon  campus,  called 
Park  Cottage.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Cottage  was  that 
Archie  and  Madge  lived  just  across  the  street. 

About  this  time  James  grew  a  beard  and  moustache.1  It 
took  Cornelia  a  while  to  get  used  to  this  new  look,  but  finally 
she  remarked,  in  a  letter  to  her  sister-in-law  Mary  Stone, 
that  she  had  decided  that  they  "make  him  look  the  pater 
familias,  besides  giving  him  a  full  sort  of  manliness!"  In  the 
same  letter  she  gives  testimony  to  the  abundant  happiness 
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she  and  James  shared.  "There  are  not  many,  I  fear,  who  can 
record  such  a  year  of  married  life  as  we  can,  blessed  in  every 
way!"  Those  days  in  Park  Cottage,  so  filled  with  love  and 
contentment,  were  to  be  the  happiest  of  James  Kent  Stone's 
entire  life.  Many  years  later,  thousands  of  miles  away,  by  the 
shores  of  the  seas  of  another  hemisphere,  he  would  remem- 
ber those  times  and  call  them,  wistfully,  "Paradise.'' 

In  November  1866  Park  Cottage  was  blessed  with  the 
arrival  of  another  girl-child  whom  her  parents  would  call 
Ethel.  In  the  following  March,  however,  the  older  child, 
little  Nellie,  came  down  with  a  severe  case  of  erysipelas,  an 
acute  viral  condition  characterized  by  high  fever.  James  had 
to  go  off  to  the  college  every  day  to  teach;  but  Cornelia,  at 
home  with  the  children,  exhausted  herself  physically  and 
emotionally  for  Nellie.  One  evening  James,  coming  home 
late,  tiptoed  into  the  child's  bedroom  and  found  his  wife 
keeping  vigil  at  the  little  girl's  bedside.  Cornelia  was  on  the 
verge  of  breaking  down,  for  little  Nellie  had  lapsed  into  a 
coma  that  day,  and  it  had  seemed  to  her  mother  that  the 
child  would  not  live  out  the  night.  When  James  came  into  the 
darkened  room,  he  drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  beside  the  child's 
bed.  Cornelia  could  not  contain  her  feelings  anymore  and 
rising  from  where  she  sat,  flung  herself  onto  his  lap,  buried 
her  face  in  his  neck  and  began  sobbing.  The  noise  apparently 
roused  little  Nellie  who  came  out  of  her  coma,  opened  her 
eyes,  and  cried,  wanly,  "I  want  to  be  petted  too!"  It  was  the 
turning  point  of  the  illness.  In  moments  like  this  James  and 
Cornelia  Stone  cemented  their  bonds  of  love  and  created 
memories  for  James  which  he  would  carry  with  him  for  the 
rest  of  a  long,  long  life. 

While  James  continued  with  his  regular  routine  of  college 
teaching  duties,  he  had  also  made  a  major  life  decision. 
Three  days  before  the  Commencement  of  1866,  he  was 
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ordained  a  Deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Very  shortly  thereafter  (June  1866)  he  would  be  ordained  as 
a  Presbyter  of  that  same  Church.  He  was  not  simply  follow- 
ing in  his  father's  footsteps  nor  was  he  making  a  merely 
"career-enhancing"  decision.  In  seeking  Holy  Orders  James 
Kent  Stone  had  set  his  feet  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ.  His 
intention  was  to  be  not  merely  a  clergyman  but  to  walk  more 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Odium  Theologicum 

During  the  time  of  his  preparation  for  Orders,  James 
would  have  read  widely  and  deeply  in  theology.  Somewhere 
in  his  reading  he  obviously  became  aware  of  the  ideas  and 
theories  of  the  Tractarians,  men  like  John  Henry  Newman, 
Edward  Pusey,  Wilfred  Ward  and  others  like  them,  who 
created  what  became  known  as  the  Oxford  Movement. 

The  Tractarians  believed  that  the  Catholic  Church,  as 
they  defined  it,  was  the  one  true  Church  founded  by  Jesus 
Christ.  They  also  strove  to  demonstrate  that  the  Anglican 
Church  was  one  of  three  "branches"  of  this  Catholic  Church, 
the  other  two  branches  being  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Roman  Church.  The  story  of  the  Oxford  Movement  is  too 
complex  to  summarize  here.  At  the  heart  of  the  story  is  the 
fact  that  the  Tractarians  were  eventually  considered 
"Romanizers",  dangerous  innovators  tainted  with  Roman 
Catholic  beliefs  and  practices,  who  were  attempting  to 
spread  those  ideas  within  the  Church  of  England.  Rejected 
by  the  Church  which  they  had  considered  their  Mother, 
many  of  the  best  men  among  them  eventually  found  their 
way  back  to  the  See  of  Peter,  thus  increasing  even  more  the 
fear  of  Rome  and  all  its  works  and  pomps  in  the  hearts  of 
convinced  Anglicans  and  Episcopalians. 
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The  Tractarians,  however,  left  behind  a  legacy  in  the 
Anglican  Church  and  its  American  offshoot  of  many  new  and 
disturbing  ideas.  The  effect  of  the  Oxford  Movement  on  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  that  day  may  be  compared  somewhat  to 
the  effect  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  on  the  Catholic 
Church  in  our  own  day.  To  accept  the  ideas  of  the  Tractarians 
meant  experiencing  a  paradigm  shift — i.e.,  one  had  to  con- 
sider possibilities  which  would  never  have  arisen  or  been 
considered  previously;  some  possibilities  even  which  one 
might  have  considered  heretical  or  grossly  mistaken  in  the 
past.  In  those  days,  too,  there  were  "liberals"  and  "conserva- 
tives" who  inveighed  with  sometimes  unchristian  zeal 
against  the  ideas  of  the  other  camp,  while  unshakably 
convinced  of  the  Tightness  of  their  own  causes.  There  were 
three  of  these  camps  or  parties  within  the  Anglican-Episcopal 
Church  denominated  respectively  "High",  "Broad"  and  "Low" 
Church.2  The  High  Church  group  called  themselves  "Anglo- 
Catholics"  and  adopted,  as  much  as  they  dared,  of  the  ritual 
of  the  "Roman"  Church.  The  "Broad"  Church  adherents 
tended  to  be  drawn  from  among  the  more  well-to-do  and 
better-educated  English  classes.  They  minimized,  when- 
ever possible,  the  supernatural  elements  in  the  Gospel  and 
were  impatient  with  dogmas  and  creeds.  The  "Low"  Church, 
to  which  James'  own  father  belonged,  was  basically  Evan- 
gelical, more  akin  to  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  Euro- 
pean Reformation  tradition.  Kenyon  had,  since  its  founding 
in  1824,  been  in  the  "Low"  Church  tradition  of  Episcopalian- 
ism.  It  was  in  this  theological  atmosphere,  mulling  ideas 
which  seemed  novel  and  unsound  to  an  older  generation, 
that  James  entered  upon  his  presbyteral  career. 

James  had  come  to  Kenyon  in  1863  as  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Latin.  At  the  end  of  his  first  teaching  year,  he  was 
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raised  to  a  full  professorship.  In  1867  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  college,  such  was  his  reputation  among  his  peers 
as  a  man  and  a  scholar.  As  President  he  now  taught  "Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy."  With  his  own  relative  youth  and 
attractive  personality,  it  was  not  difficult  for  James's  stu- 
dents to  like  him  and  be  influenced  by  him.  The  ideas  which 
he  presented  in  his  classes  intrigued  them  and  made  them 
think  over  some  of  their  cherished  assumptions.  As  word 
leaked  out  of  the  classroom,  however,  about  some  of  James's 
ideas,  some  of  the  more  staid  and  conservative  elements  at 
Kenyon  grew  nervous. 

An  historian  of  Kenyon's  first  century  has  described  what 
then  happened:  "In  his  classroom  President  Stone  began  to 
impart  teachings  that  were  novel  and  surprising  at  Gam- 
bier;  and  in  a  sermon  preached  in  the  college  pulpit,  in 
March  1868,  he  further  disseminated  the  strange  doctrines."3 
The  same  author  declares  that  President  Stone  seemed  to 
some  "who  were  expert  in  such  observations  to  be  leaning 
towards  Tractarianism  which  had,  by  that  time,  made  con- 
siderable inroads  into  the  Episcopal  Church  ..."  This  chroni- 
cler of  Kenyon  declares  that  Doctor  Stone4  acted  not  only 
imprudently  but  also  deceitfully  in  using  his  position  to 
import  his  "strange  doctrines"  into  a  college  atmosphere 
where  he  must  have  known  that  they  would  be  unwelcome 
and  offensive  to  most.  James  may  have  been  imprudent  in 
articulating  his  own  developing  thought,  but  it  seems  unfair 
to  accuse  him  of  deceit  at  a  time  when  his  views  were  hardly 
as  developed  as  they  would  later  become. 

Finally,  a  certain  Dr.  Bronson  of  the  theological  faculty  at 
Bexley  Hall,  Kenyon's  Seminary,  rose  in  the  pulpit  one 
Sunday  and  denounced  all  such  ideas  and  all  those  who  held 
them.  Soon  other  nervous  faculty  members  rallied  to  Bronson 
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while  still  others,  especially  the  student  body,  declared 
themselves  partisans  of  Doctor  Stone. 

James  was,  however,  influenced  by  the  Tractarians  per- 
haps more  than  he  realized.  One  of  his  former  Kenyon 
students  would  later  write  that  "it  was  rumored  around  that 
our  President  was  going  to  become  a  Romanist."5  Even 
before  the  contre-temps  with  Bronson,  Cornelia  too  had  her 
forebodings.  Once,  at  Park  Cottage,  she  found  James  read- 
ing appreciatively  a  poem  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  She 
burst  into  tears.  When  James  asked  her  what  was  the  matter 
she  replied,  "It's  just  that  I  know  you  will  be  a  Romanist 
someday!"  No  amount  of  pooh-poohing  or  denial  on  his  part 
could  change  that  conviction.  His  protestations  to  Cornelia 
bear  the  mark  of  sincerity.  He  honestly  did  not  have  the 
slightest  desire  of  becoming  a  "Romanist."  His  desire,  at  that 
time,  was  simply  to  help  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America  to  realize  that  it  was  part  of  the  One,  Universal  and 
Holy  "Catholic"  Church,  a  realization  which  many  of  the 
members  of  that  body  were  perfectly  happy  to  reject. 

James  was  dismayed  to  find  that  he  now  headed  a  college 
divided  against  itself  and  that  many  considered  him  to  be 
the  spokesman  for  quasi-heretical  views.  As  the  academic 
year  rolled  on,  the  dispute  became  acrimonious  and  the 
divisions  sharper.  James  took  counsel  of  Cornelia  and  his 
friends,  especially  Mardenboro  White  and  Professor 
Hamilton  Smith,  but  was  finally  driven  to  recognize  that 
peace  could  not  return  to  Kenyon  College  until  he  had  left 
it.  With  great  sadness  he  confided  his  decision  to  Cornelia 
who  grieved  equally.  Here  their  marriage  had  begun,  had 
taken  root  and  had  brought  forth  its  fruits.  Here  James  had 
experienced,  for  a  while,  the  sunshine  warmth  of  universal 
approval.  Here,  also,  were  his  dearest  friends,  Archie  and 
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Madge,  Mardenboro  White,  Hamilton  Smith  and  the  ador- 
ing and  fiercely  loyal  student  body.  Kenyon  held,  for  Jim  and 
Cornelia,  the  sweetest  memories  of  their  lives  and  their 
fondest  hopes  for  the  future;  but  now  if  they  were  to  follow 
the  path  of  honor,  they  must  give  all  that  up  for  the  sake  of 
others.  It  was  a  particularly  painful  decision  for  Cornelia. 
Not  only  was  her  beloved  James  being  forced  to  resign  under 
a  cloud,  but  she  was  now  pregnant  with  their  third  child. 

Hobart 

Providentially  at  this  time,  James  was  offered  the  Presi- 
dency of  another,  more  liberal  Episcopalian  institution, 
Hobart  College,  located  in  Geneva,  New  York.  He  immedi- 
ately accepted  the  position,  and  on  the  evening  of  June  8,  \ 
1868,  with  Cornelia  and  the  two  little  ones,  he  left  for  Boston 
on  the  "steam  cars".  Cornelia,  sensing  a  difficult  confine- 
ment, had  decided  to  await  the  birth  of  her  third  child  at  her 
parents'  home  in  Brookline,  while  James  returned  to  Kenyon 
and  made  arrangements  for  their  household  furnishings  to 
be  shipped  to  Hobart.  As  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  final 
duties  at  Kenyon,  he  would  bid  farewell  to  his  friends  there 
and  depart  for  Hobart  College. 

Upon  arriving  at  Hobart,  he  immediately  discovered  that 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  work  facing  him.  The  new  school  year 
was  about  to  begin.  He  had  to  prepare  his  own  classes  (in 
those  days  college  presidents  were  expected  to  teach  as  well 
as  administer),  become  acquainted  with  his  faculty  and 
student  body,  and  oversee  the  furnishing  of  the  President's 
house  with  the  goods  arriving  from  Kenyon.  Advertising  for 
a  "competent  woman  to  work  at  housekeeping,"  James  set 
up  bachelor  quarters  in  that  house,  anticipating  the  even- 
tual arrival  of  Cornelia  and  his  children. 
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Cornelia 

On  August  30  Cornelia,  back  in  Brookline,  gave  birth  to  a 
third  daughter.  The  following  evening  James  arrived  from 
Hobart  and  shortly  began  dispatching  the  good  news  to  friends 
like  Mardenboro  White.  His  official  duties  required  that  James 
return  to  Hobart  within  a  day  or  two  from  whence  he  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  Cornelia  which  contained  the  loving  words, 
"Three  graces  I  had,  and  now  I  have  four."  He  was  not  there 
long  before  unsettling  reports  began  coming  in  from  Brookline. 
Cornelia  was  not  recovering  from  childbirth  as  quickly  as 
might  be  expected.  During  the  autumn  James,  several  times, 
made  flying  visits  to  her.  After  one  such  journey  he  wrote,  on 
October  1,  to  Mardenboro  White  back  at  Kenyon:  ".  .  .  the 
physicians  pronounce  [Cornelia]  no  worse.  Her  case  is  a 
strange  one  and  the  Doctors  have  been  quite  baffled.  It  is  not 
an  ordinary  puerperal  fever  but  something  less  manifest  in  its 
symptoms  and  more  lingering  in  its  effects  .  .  .  which  shows 
itself  outwardly  in  fevers,  tremor  and  delirium." 

The  months  of  separation  from  Cornelia  and  the  children 
were  lonely  ones  for  James,  but  they  may  have  been  the  most 
decisive  of  his  life  for  the  ideas  which  had  led  to  his  depar- 
ture from  Kenyon  were  still  churning  about  both  in  his 
conscious  and  his  unconscious  mind.  At  any  rate,  alone, 
friendless  and  lonely  at  Hobart,  he  had  plenty  of  time  to 
worry  about  Cornelia  and  to  muse  over  the  ideas  and 
theories  which  had  led  to  his  departure  from  Kenyon. 

The  end  of  the  musing  came  abruptly.  Fifty  years  later  in 
his  second  book,  James  Kent  Stone  (as  he  denominated 
himself  on  its  title-page)  described  the  turning  point. 

It  was  early  dawn,  a  dark  morning  in  the  autumn  of  1868. 
I  had  not  yet  risen,  but  I  had  roused  myself,  and  lay 
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listening  in  pleased  fashion  to  the  pipe  of  half-awak- 
ened birds  and  wondering  when  the  college  bell  would 
ring,  when  of  a  sudden  the  thought  came  to  me:  What  if 
the  old  Roman  Church  should  be  right,  after  all?  Such  an 
idea  had  never  before  entered  my  mind.  I  lay  trembling 
and  very  still.  I  felt,  in  a  vague,  terrified  way  that 
something  was  happening  .  .  .  And  then  material  things 
vanished  .  .  .  And  while  I  looked,  a  door  was  opened  in 
heaven,  and  there  was  light  there,  a  pale  radiance,  that 
grew  in  unimaginable  beauty  ...  I  beheld  .  .  .  the  vision 
of  a  great  white  city,  like  unto  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
slowly  descending  .  .  .  and  I  knew  that  the  glory  of  God 
was  there,  and  the  Lamb  was  the  light  thereof. 

Then  came  a  voice  .  .  .  and  its  words  were  these:  "Shut 
that  door!  Shut  out  that  dream!  If  you  look,  you  will  lose 
your  head,  as  others  have  before  you!"  The  voice  was  not 
from  heaven — I  was  sure  of  that.  Was  it  diabolical?  I 
thought  so  then,  but  I  know  not.  I  have  wondered  since 
whether  it  could  have  been  a  cry  of  alarm  from  my 
subconscious  self... In  a  flash  I  saw  that  no  intellectual 
decision  was  possible  in  such  a  moment;  it  was  my  will, 
my  will  alone,  which  must  act .  .  .  [and]  with  a  voiceless 
cry  to  heaven  for  help,  I  summoned  up  all  the  waning 
energies  of  my  soul .  .  .  [and]  made  ...  a  simple,  inten- 
sive resolve — to  be  true,  true  to  God,  true  to  my  con- 
science, true  to  myself.  It  was  all  I  could  do.  .  .  .That  day 
I  went  about  my  duties  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, but  my  whole  life  was  changed.6 

James  had  crossed  a  threshold,  emotionally,  intellectu- 
ally and  spiritually.  He  himself  compared  it  to  an  Awaken- 
ing. His  journey  was  far  from  over,  but  a  serious  beginning 
had  been  made. 
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Back  in  Brookline  events  were  not  proceeding  well. 
Cornelia  not  only  was  not  recovering,  but  she  was  growing 
worse.  In  an  undated  letter7  to  White  written  from  Hobart, 
Dr.  Stone  mentioned  a  peculiarity  of  Cornelia's  unknown 
disease,  namely  that  "the  original  disease — the  violent  fe- 
ver and  internal  inflammation — has  quite  gone  and  that 
only  the  local  inflammation  in  the  knee  joint  prevents  her 
rallying."  It  seems  most  likely  that  the  disease  from  which 
Cornelia  was  suffering  was  subacute  bacterial  endocarditis, 
a  viral  infection  which  tends  to  lodge  in  a  joint  (the  knee  in 
this  case)  but  then,  in  the  words  of  one  physician,  "flicks  off 
its  poison  to  one  or  other  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  Depen- 
dent, in  that  era,  for  their  diagnoses  on  what  was  apparent 
to  the  eye  and  lacking  a  modern  pharmacopeia,  Cornelia's 
physicians  were  unable  to  save  her.  Steadily  she  declined 
until  on  the  evening  of  February  16,  1869,  she  quietly  died. 
One  moment  she  was  there,  the  next  she  was  gone.  She 
seems  to  have  had  a  premonition  that  her  latest  pregnancy 
would  cost  her  life.  She  never  saw  Hobart  College  and 
perhaps  that  was  fitting  for  her  heart  had  always  been  at 
Kenyon. 

Ave  atque  Vale 

Cornelia  was  buried  in  the  Fay  plot  at  Brookline  Cem- 
etery. After  the  funeral  a  devastated  James  made  arrange- 
ments with  his  in-laws  to  look  after  the  children,  at  least 
until  he  could  make  permanent  provision  for  them.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  empty  rooms  of  the  President's  House  at 
Hobart.  Although  that  College  had  offered  him  a  refuge  after 
the  affair  at  Kenyon  and  although  its  people  were  as  accept- 
ing of  their  new  President  as  could  be  desired,  Hobart  could 
never  occupy  in  the  heart  of  James  Kent  Stone  the  place 
which  Kenyon  did.  He  had  anticipated  for  so  long  at  Hobart 
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that  which  now  could  never  happen,  the  presence  there  of 
his  wife  and  little  ones,  that  his  loneliness  became  unbear- 
able. Sometime  in  May  1869  James  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  the  college  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  His 
announcement  came  in  June,  just  after  Commencement,  and 
was  greeted  with  universal  dismay  for  he  was  genuinely 
liked  by  the  whole  Hobart  community.8  His  going  was  espe- 
cially grievous  to  those  who,  like  Professor  Smith  and  some 
undergraduate  students,  had  followed  him  from  Kenyon  to 
Hobart.  It  was  with  the  Smiths  that  he  had  taken  his  meals 
after  his  sad  return  to  Hobart.  It  was  also  hard  to  say  good- 
bye to  an  old  classmate  who  had  joined  him  at  Hobart, 
Professor  J.  H.  McDaniels,9  but  James  felt  deeply  that  he 
had  to  leave.  Like  Abraham,  God  was  calling  him  into  a  land 
he  knew  not,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
follow  that  call. 

James  did  not  share  or  discuss  with  his  friends  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  with  which  he  now  had  to  deal.  Though  he  did 
not  say  so,  he  knew  that  his  future  was  once  again  uncertain, 
but  this  time  the  uncertainty  was  in  himself.  The  claims  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  Christ's  Only  True  Church  were 
becoming  increasingly  insistent.  He  needed  time  to  study, 
think  and  pray.  Hobart  was  not  the  place  to  attempt  this. 
Once  more  in  little  more  than  a  year,  James  Kent  Stone 
realized  that  he  must  uproot  himself  and  move  on.  The 
household  goods  sent  on  from  Kenyon  in  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  Cornelia  and  the  children  now  offered  nothing  but 
the  bitterest  of  memories.  Having  made  his  decision,  James 
asked  one  of  his  Hobart  colleagues  to  supervise,  after  his 
departure,  the  sale  of  all  of  those  goods.10  Just  as  he  had  done 
a  year  before  at  Kenyon,  immediately  after  the  Hobart 
Commencement  of  1869,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  dearest 
friends  at  the  college,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Smith 
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who  had  followed  him  here  out  of  loyalty  and  friendship  and 
Professor  J.  H.  McDaniels,  the  old  friend  whom  James  had 
brought  to  Hobart  to  teach.  After  these  good-byes  James 
Kent  Stone  left  Hobart  and  Academia  forever. 

A  New  Life 

His  first  stop  in  his  new  life  was  in  Brookline  where  the 
Fay's  were  looking  after  the  children.  He  arranged  pay- 
ments to  cover  the  children's  expenses.  Then  he  went  to  his 
own  old  family  home.  His  family  didn't  know  what  to  make 
of  him  or  his  recent  actions.  He  told  them  honestly  about  his 
doubts  concerning  the  Episcopal  Church.  They  were  shocked 
and  upset  at  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  "Roman."  His 
brother  Will  was  convinced  that  Jim  was  a  fool  to  have  left 
a  college  Presidency  on  a  silly  whim.  Dr.  Stone,  James' 
father,  tended  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  but  like  James' 
mother  felt  that  the  shock  and  grief  of  Cornelia's  death  had 
left  their  son  momentarily  unstable.  To  their  credit  the 
Stone's,  in  spite  of  their  misgivings  and  incomprehension  of 
the  issues  which  troubled  James,  never  rejected  him.  This 
was  especially  true  of  his  mother.  Mary  Kent  Stone  never 
wavered  in  her  love  and  concern  for  this  son  of  hers  who  was 
in  such  evident,  if  incomprehensible,  pain.  The  family  urged 
James  to  stay  with  them  for  the  summer,  but  he  declined — 
though  he  did  stay  with  them  for  several  more  days.  He  had 
decided  to  make  what  we,  today,  would  call  a  "retreat."  "I'm 
going  to  Madison,"  he  said.  "I  love  every  stick  of  that  place 
and  Grandfather's  spirit  will  be  there  to  help  me  work 
things  out."11 

If  his  own  family  continued  to  give  him  support  and  some 
measure  of  understanding,  the  case  was  quite  different  with 
his  late  wife's  family.  They  received  the  news  of  his  possible 
conversion  to  "Romanism"  with  anger,  shock  and  disgust. 
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Cornelia's  brother  Jim,  who  had  been  James  Stone's  best 
friend  in  earlier  days,  now  turned  against  him  completely. 
He  refused  to  speak  to  or  communicate  with  James  in  any 
fashion  and  nothing  James  could  do  or  say  would  ever  be 
able  to  break  down  that  wall  of  harsh  bitterness.  Years  later, 
as  Father  Fidelis,  Kent  Stone  would  write  to  Jim  Fay  from 
Argentina  almost  pleading  for  a  reconciliation,  but  none 
would  ever  come.  Only  after  Jim  Fay's  death  would  Fidelis' 
letter  be  found  among  his  effects;  a  sign,  perhaps,  that  Jim 
Fay  also  yearned  for  a  reconciliation  which  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  consummate. 

More  immediately  hurtful  were  the  efforts  of  the  Fay's  to 
have  James'  little  girls  taken  from  him  by  the  courts  on  the 
grounds  of  mental  incompetence — fine  words  for  "insanity." 
This  roused  the  ire  of  James'  father,  Rev.  John  Seely  Stone, 
who  let  the  Fay's  know  in  no  uncertain  terms  what  the 
consequences  of  their  vindictiveness  would  be — a  lawsuit 
for  slander  and  defamation  of  the  character  of  his  son.  The 
end  result  of  all  this  hostility  was  to  convince  James  that  he 
could  not  leave  his  children  in  the  care  of  the  Fay's  indefi- 
nitely. He  was  determined  that  the  little  girls  should  be 
reared  as  Catholics,  and  he  realized  that  the  Fay's,  intran- 
sigently  Protestant  as  they  were,  would  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  foil  that  intention.  At  the  moment,  however, 
he  had  no  alternative.  The  children  would  have  to  stay  with 
the  Fay's;  but  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could,  James  was 
determined  to  get  them  out  of  that  house.  In  the  meantime 
James  Kent  Stone  needed  to  go  into  solitude  and  consider 
how  he  stood  before  the  God  who  had  led  him  into  the  desert 
his  life  had  become.  By  late  August  of  1869,  he  had  returned 
to  the  town  of  Madison,  New  Jersey,  which  would  offer  to 
him  once  again,  he  hoped,  the  remembered  peace  and  tran- 
quility of  innocent  childhood. 
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NOTES 

1.  This  letter  is  quoted  on  p.  98  ofFidelis  of  the  Cross:  James  Kent  Stone  by  Walter 
George  Smith  and  Helen  Grace  Smith,  G.P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1926, 
3rd  Edition.  This  book,  by  a  brother  and  sister  who  knew  Kent  Stone  intimately 
and  whose  brother  Dehon  followed  Stone  into  the  Passionists,  will  henceforth 
be  referred  to  simply  as  Smiths.  A  photo  of  Kent  Stone  in  his  beard  and 
moustache  appears  as  the  frontspiece  of  his  own  book,  An  Awakening  and  What 
Followed.  He  is  sitting  at  an  angle  to  the  camera  to  his  right,  his  knees  are 
crossed,  hands  clasped  on  his  knee.  Quite  slender,  he  is  dressed  in  a  black  Prince 
Albert  coat,  white  shirt,  and  black  cravat. 

2.  The  "High  Church"  element  contained  a  sort  of  subgroup  who  were  called 
"Ritualists"  and  whose  interests  seemed  to  center  less  on  theology  or  dogmas 
and  more  on  matters  of  ceremony,  vestments  and  the  use  of  candles  and 
incense!  James  once  wrote  to  Mardenboro  White,  "I  have  never  had  much  time 
for  the  Ritualists!" 

3.  Rev.  George  Franklyn  Smythe,  D.D.,  Kenyon  College  -  Its  First  Century,  quoted 
in  Smiths,  p.  116. 

4.  In  addition  to  his  Harvard  B.A.,  Kent  Stone  was  awarded  in  June  1868  an  M.A. 
from  Harvard  as  well  as  a  Doctorate  in  Theology  (S.T.D.)  by  Racine  College. 

5.  James  Brooks  Leavitt,  quoted  in  Smiths,  p.  110. 

6.  An  Awakening  and  What  Followed,  James  Kent  Stone,  S.T.D. ,  LL.D.  Ave 
Maria,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  (1920)  pp.  11-12. 

7.  This  letter  was  probably  written  in  January  1869. 

8.  He  was  also  leaving  the  Trustees  in  the  position  of  having  to  find  another 
President  on  very  short  notice. 

9.  McDaniels  was  a  life-long  friend  of  James,  writing  to  him  as  late  as  1916  while 
Stone,  by  that  time  Fr.  Fidelis,  was  in  Cuba. 

10.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  treasured  alpenstock,  which  had  served  him  so 
well  during  his  famous  Alpine  summer  of  1860,  disappeared  in  this  dispersal  of 
his  goods.  Did  James  intend  to  dispose  of  it  as,  perhaps,  a  souvenir  of  a  life  and 
world  now  forever  beyond  his  reach  or  had  he  temporarily  forgotten  its 
existence  in  the  stressful  events  of  the  past  year  and  a  half? 

11.  "Grandfather"  was,  of  course,  the  famous  Chancellor  Kent,  the  early  American 
jurist. 
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He  who  15  joined 
wath  all  the  living 
has  hope-  sai*-** 


Gerard  S.  Sloyan 

Piety  Centered 
on  Jesus'  Sufferings 
and  Some  Eccentric 
Christian  Understand- 
ings of  the  Mystery  of 
Calvary 


Eccentric"  means  off  center  literally  and  in  the  context  of 
this  paper  it  will  be  taken  to  denote  any  departure  from  the 
more  usual  patterns  of  piety  or  devotion  that  have  attended 
Christ's  crucifixion  and  resurrection.  One  cannot  speak  of 
practices  approved  or  disapproved  by  Church  authorities 
because  this  sort  of  approbation — or  its  denial — apart  from 
the  condemnation  of  heresy,  tends  to  be  quite  modern.  The 
refinements  of  Church  law  and  episcopal  authority  came 
long  after  centuries  of  popular  devotion  to  the  tomb  of  Jesus, 
his  precious  Blood,  and  the  instruments  of  his  torture. 
Before  examining  the  extraordinary  or  uncommon,  it  is 
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imperative  that  we  explore  briefly  those  expressions  of  faith 
and  piety  centered  on  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  that 
came  to  prevail.  As  to  what  was  central  to  these  mysteries 
and  what  was  eccentric,  it  will  be  left  to  the  readers  to 
decide,  provided  they  do  not  apply  twentieth-century  crite- 
ria to  other  ages. 

St  Luke  in  his  second  volume,  the  Book  of  Acts,  contrasts 
the  burial  place  of  David  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  takes  to  be 
a  well-known  contemporary  site  (traditionally  on  Mt.  Zion 
in  the  old  city),  with  the  tomb  in  which  Jesus'  body  does  not 
lie.  Acts  has  David  prophesying  Jesus'  different  fate  from 
his  own  when  Judah's  king  says  in  Psalm  16,  verse  10:  "You 
will  not  abandon  my  soul  to  the  nether  world,  nor  will  you 
suffer  your  faithful  one  to  undergo  corruption."  Luke  changes 
the  possessive  pronouns  to  "his,"  meaning  Christ's,  and  goes 
on  to  have  Peter  say:  "God  raised  this  Jesus;  of  this  we  are 
all  witnesses"  (2:31-32). 

SITES  CONNECTED  WITH  JESUS  PASSION  IN  THE 
PATRISTIC  AGE 

The  next  we  hear  of  Jesus'  tomb  is  mention  of  it  by  the 
anonymous  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  whose  journey  to  Palestine 
can  be  dated  to  333  by  his  (her?)  naming  of  the  Roman 
consuls  currently  in  office.1  The  bulk  of  the  pilgrim's  account 
is  in  the  form  of  listing  the  cities  and  towns  where  he  (she?) 
changed  modes  of  transportation.  Naming  among  other 
sites  Sarepta,  Haifa  (Sycaminos),  Caesarea,  Jezreel,  and 
Scythopolis  (Beth-Shan),  the  pilgrim  identifies  them  by 
incidents  attached  to  them  in  the  two  testaments  of  scrip- 
ture. In  Jerusalem  the  author  singles  out  two  large  pools 
that  flank  the  Temple  site2  and  the  "twin  pools  with  five 
porches  called  Bethsaida."  As  to  the  sites  connected  with 
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the  passion  of  Christ,  the  pilgrim  identifies  the  place  where 
once  the  house  of  Caiaphas  stood  and  says  that  "the  column 
at  which  they  fell  on  Christ  and  scourged  him  still  remains 
there."3  This  pillar  will  have  a  later  history  as  a  relic  of  the 
passion,  having  been  brought  from  Constantinople  to  Rome 
by  Cardinal  Giovanni  Colonna  in  1223  and  placed  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Prassede  of  which  he  was  the  protector.  Some 
walls  where  Pontius  Pilate  once  had  his  house  are  also 
mentioned  by  the  pilgrim.  So,  too,  is  the  Praetorium  of  Jesus' 
trial  at  a  site  unspecified.  There  is  only  the  notation  that  "on 
the  left  is  the  hillock  Golgotha  where  the  Lord  was  crucified, 
and  about  a  stone's  throw  from  it  the  vault  where  they  laid 
his  body,  and  he  rose  again  on  the  third  day."4 

The  pilgrim  speaks  of  a  basilica  (dominicum)  on  the  site 
built  at  Constantine's  order,  beside  which  are  cisterns — 
excavated  in  the  present  century — and  a  baptistry.  He  or 
she  identifies  the  declivity  of  the  Brook  Kidron  with  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  a  vineyard  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
as  being  near  the  rock  where  Judas  Iscariot  betrayed  Christ. 
This  is  probably  the  immense  slab  arising  out  of  the  earth 
within  the  modern  Franciscan  Church  of  All  Nations.  The 
only  surprising  feature  of  the  account  is  the  naming  of  a 
hillock  near  Mt.  Olivet  as  the  site  of  the  transfiguration, 
which  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  would  shortly  place  on 
Galilee's  Mt.  Tabor.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  pilgrim's  account 
about  activities,  liturgical  or  otherwise,  at  these  places. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  wrote  a  Life  of  Constantine 
in  337,  the  year  of  the  emperor's  death,  which  unlike  the 
account  of  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  describes  the  cave  that 
contains  Christ's  tomb  ("the  most  holy  memorial  of  the 
Savior's  resurrection"),  without  any  reference  to  the  cruci- 
fixion as  a  separate  event.5  He  speaks  of  a  temple  to  Aphrodite 
that  Constantine  had  demolished,  erected  by  pagans  on  this 
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"divine  memorial  of  immortality."  Following  the  demoli- 
tion, Eusebius  writes,  the  removal  of  layer  after  layer  of 
subsoil  revealed  the  cave  he  calls  "the  holy  of  holies."  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  outcropping  of  rock  known  as  Golgotha. 
Constantine  ordered  a  house  of  prayer  to  be  built  in  the 
precincts  of  the  cave  site.  Evidently  this  was  not  a  church 
since  Egeria  fifty  years  later  would  speak  of  only  one  called 
"The  Great  Church,  the  Martyrium." 

The  concentration  on  Jesus'  resurrection  and  silence 
about  his  crucifixion  is  probably  indicative  of  the  way  the 
mystery  was  being  preached  in  the  days  the  emperor  was 
espousing  the  new  religion.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the 
near  eclipse  of  the  resurrection  by  the  crucifixion  after  the 
year  1000.  Eusebius  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  emperor's  having 
adorned  the  holy  cave  (the  "most  blessed  place  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection"),  probably  by  building  an  open  cloister  to 
surround  it.  This  was  the  Anastasis  ("Resurrection");  to  the 
east  of  it  rose  "a  basilical  church,  a  masterpiece."  But  again, 
as  with  the  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  nothing  is  said  of  the 
devotions  practiced  within  these  magnificent  new  struc- 
tures. 

That  is  left  to  Egeria,  a  woman  pilgrim,  probably  a  nun, 
who  lived  somewhere  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  wrote  a 
journal  of  her  experiences  in  Jerusalem  in  381. 6  The  manu- 
script we  have  is  incomplete  but  detailed  and  highly  infor- 
mative. Her  report  on  the  exercises  of  piety  surrounding  the 
places  where  Jesus  died,  was  buried,  and  rose  is  exclusively 
liturgical.  We  learn  from  her  the  basic  outlines  of  an  early 
cathedral  rite,  namely  Jerusalem's,  and  in  that  fabric  the 
functions  of  a  bishop,  presbyters,  deacons,  monks  and  nuns, 
the  other  baptized,  and  catechumens.  She  informs  us  of  how 
important  the  singing  of  the  psalter  was  to  fourth-century 
Christians;  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  passages  on  the 
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sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  on  the  pre- 
sumed sites  where  they  occurred;  and  the  passages  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  that  spoke  of  an  innocent  sufferer,  al- 
ways assumed  to  be  Jesus  in  type  or  figure.  Of  prayer  to  God 
through  the  medium  of  replicating  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  in 
the  bodies  of  individual  believers  or  even  the  whole  body, 
the  Church,  she  says  nothing.  The  commemoration  of  the 
saving  mysteries  had  evidently  not  yet  taken  that  turn  by 
the  late  fourth  century.  There  was,  however,  much  reflec- 
tion on  what  Jesus  had  endured  for  love  of  his  friends.  The 
only  form  this  took  was  that  of  meditation  and  sacramental 
memorial,  of  which  preaching  was  an  integral  part. 

EARLY  PIETIES 

DERIVING  FROM  THE  CRUCIFIXION 

A  devotional  practice  from  the  patristic  period  was  the 
reproduction  of  the  likeness  of  the  cross  in  one's  posture  at 
prayer.7  Ambrose,  Tertullian,  and  Augustine  all  proposed 
this  practice.  St.  Maximus  of  Turin  (d.  after  465)  wrote  in  a 
Second  Homily  on  the  Cross  of  the  Lord:  "We  are  taught  to 
[elevate  and]  stretch  out  our  hands  in  prayer,  for  by  such  a 
position  we  show  forth  the  Passion  of  the  Lord.  Our  prayer 
accompanied  by  this  attitude  will  be  the  more  quickly 
answered,  for,  in  this  manner,  while  the  soul  speaks  with 
Christ,  the  body  imitates  the  Crucified."8  Maximus  follows 
that  with  the  observation,  by  his  time  a  commonplace,  that 
it  is  by  this  sign  of  the  Lord  that  the  sea  is  breasted  (the  mast 
and  yard  of  a  ship),  the  earth  ploughed  (with  a  single- 
handled  implement),  the  heavens  divided  (into  four  cruci- 
form compass-points),  and  human  beings  rendered  saved. 

The  practice  of  holding  the  arms  extended  in  prayer  is 
very  old  and  continued,  at  least  in  private  prayer  among 
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ascetics,  well  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Because  it  was  tiring  if 
sustained,  it  came  to  be  adopted  as  a  practice  of  mortifica- 
tion. As  a  regular  penance  in  monasteries,  e.g.,  for  those  who 
came  late  to  exercises  or  broke  the  night  silence,  it  was 
called  "Going  to  the  cross,"  a  stretching  out  of  the  arms  on  an 
instrument  used  for  the  purpose.  Without  the  actual  cross 
the  practice  continues  in  convents  and  monasteries  to  this 
day.  As  was  indicated  in  a  chapter  above,  all  one  hundred 
and  fifty  psalms  were  sometimes  recited  (in  Latin)  in  this 
posture  as  a  penance,  although  supporting  oneself  on  choir- 
stalls  or  some  other  object  has  to  be  assumed  to  make  these 
stories  credible  (consider  Psalm  119  alone!).  Sometimes  the 
penance  was  performed  on  the  floor  or  the  ground,  face 
downward.  A  special  word  was  developed  in  Old  Irish  for 
the  practice,  crossfigell,  from  crucis  vigilia.9 

It  is  told  of  certain  saints,  Ambrose  among  them,  that  they 
died  lying  prone  in  this  position,  and  even  of  the  Irish  saint, 
Kevin  of  Glendalough,  that  his  seven-year  vigil  with  arms 
upwardly  outstretched,  resting  against  a  plank,  brought 
birds  to  nest  in  his  motionless  hands.  The  practice  of  holding 
the  arms  aloft  continues  among  country-folk  to  this  day  in 
places  of  pilgrimage  like  Lourdes  and  Czestochowa.  One 
rite  of  penance  at  Lough  Derg  in  Donegal  is  to  stand  with 
one's  back  to  St.  Brigid's  Cross  and  recite  with  arms  out- 
stretched: "I  renounce  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil." 
The  practice  of  uplifted  arms  even  made  its  way  into  certain 
Mass  rites  before  Trent,  as  during  the  prayer  after  the  major 
elevation,  Wherefore,  mindful  of  his  passion,  death,  and 
resurrection  (e.g.,  in  the  Carmelite  rite)  and  throughout  the 
canon  or  central  Eucharistic  Prayer  for  Carthusians. 
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FROM  CROSS  TO  CRUCIFIX 

Images  of  the  cross  began  to  be  displayed  for  public 
homage  once  the  Church  was  granted  official  status  in  the 
fourth  century.  At  first  the  cross  was  either  bare  or  had  five 
precious  stones  indicating  Jesus'  wounds  to  the  head,  hands, 
side,  and  feet  (the  latter  one  gem,  on  the  supposition  that  his 
feet  were  crossed  at  the  ankles).  When  early  attempts  were 
made  to  show  Jesus  affixed  to  the  cross  they  were  not  very 
successful  artistically.  There  is  such  a  fifth-century  carving 
on  a  door  in  Rome's  Church  of  St.  Sabina  and  an  ivory  with 
the  same  depiction  from  that  century  or  the  next  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  crucifixion  scene  found  on  a  page  of 
the  syriac  evangeliary  of  Rabula  dating  from  586  is,  how- 
ever, both  naturalistic  and  quite  successful.10 

The  Syrians  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
crucifix  in  the  West  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.11  In 
the  early  Middle  Ages  there  were  few  representations  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  (see  the  counsel  of  the  twelfth-century 
Cistercian  Ailred  of  Rievaulx  to  his  sister,  allowing  her  a 
crucifix  only  in  her  cell).  By  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  with  their  devastating  wars  and  plagues,  much 
spiritual  strength  was  being  derived  from  viewing  the  tor- 
tures of  Christ  in  the  most  realistic  manner.  These  were  the 
years  of  multiplied  devotions  to  the  passion  of  Jesus,  his  five 
wounds,  and  the  outpouring  of  his  blood.  Of  these  develop- 
ments we  shall  have  to  speak  at  length. 

DEVOTION  TO  THE  FIVE  WOUNDS  OF  CHRIST 

It  is  fascinating  to  trace  the  concentration  on  the  wounds 
of  the  Savior,  how  they  came  to  be  reckoned  as  five,  and  the 
way  the  devotion  grew.  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury  (d.  1240), 
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whose  tomb  at  Bury  St.  Edmonds  was  for  long  a  center  of 
pilgrimage,  reportedly  received  the  Viaticum  on  his  death- 
bed and  then  washed  with  wine  and  water  the  five  wounds 
of  the  crucifix  he  cherished  in  his  last  hours.  He  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  these  ablutions  and  drank  them, 
having  first  quoted  the  prophet:  "You  shall  draw  water  with 
joy  at  the  fountain  of  salvation  [or  "of  the  Savior,"  as  his  Latin 
Bible  read]  (Isa  12:3).12  St.  Peter  Damiani  (d.  1072)  wrote  in 
one  of  his  minor  works:  "He  [Jesus]  is  stripped  of  his 
clothing;  he  is  beaten,  bound,  and  spat  upon;  his  flesh  is 
pierced  by  a  fivefold  wound;  so  that  we  may  be  healed  from 
the  entry  of  vices,  which  reach  us  through  the  five  senses."13 

During  the  first  thousand  years  of  Western  Christianity 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  wounds  of  Christ  aside  from 
the  early  crux  gemmata  described  above.  The  increasing 
popularity  of  the  crucifix  brought  about  the  change.  The 
stigmata  accorded  to  St.  Francis  contributed  to  the  spread 
of  the  devotion.  As  early  as  1139,  a  chronicler  says,  Alfonso 
Henriquez  placed  the  emblem  of  the  five  wounds  on  his  coat 
of  arms  as  king  of  Portugal  in  thanks  for  a  victory  over  five 
Moorish  chieftains  on  the  plain  of  Ourigue.14  Important  in 
this  development  was  the  emerging  devotion  to  the  wound 
from  the  spear-thrust  in  Christ's  side  (from  which  ulti- 
mately came  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart). 

Popular  prayer  centered  on  the  five  wounds  was  known  in 
Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century  if  not  earlier.  In  the  next 
century  a  feast  of  that  title  originated  in  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Fritzlar  on  the  Eder.  It  spread  shortly  to  other 
monasteries  and  churches  and  by  1507  had  made  its  way  into 
the  calendar  of  Mainz  (the  introit  began  Humiliavit,  from 
Phil  2:7).  The  feast  was  celebrated  on  the  Friday  after  the 
octave  of  Corpus  Christi.15  The  popular  belief  was  that  if  this 
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Mass  were  celebrated  five  times  the  release  of  a  soul  from 
purgatory  was  assured,  while  many  graces  and  temporal 
favors  would  come  to  the  living  for  whom  the  Mass  was 
offered.  Five  candles  were  specified  for  the  feast  in  a  Domini- 
can missal  of  1519. 

Many  other  pious  practices  surrounding  the  feast  in- 
volved the  number  five.  Among  these  was  the  custom  of 
saying  five  "Our  Fathers"  and  five  "Hail  Marys"  at  noon  to 
the  ringing  of  church  bells  in  honor  of  the  five  wounds.  The 
thirteenth  century  witnessed  many  private  prayers  com- 
posed to  commemorate  the  wounds,  among  them  one  read  at 
the  request  of  the  dying  St.  Clare  of  Assisi,  according  to  her 
legend.  She  also  had  attributed  to  her  a  later  prayer  divided 
into  five  sections,  each  of  them  devoted  to  one  of  the  wounds 
and  beginning,  "Praise  and  glory  be  to  thee  for  thy  most  holy 
wound  [of  the  hands,  feet,  side]."  A  Pater  and  an  Ave  fol- 
lowed each  Section,  with  the  following  versicle  and  re- 
sponse: 

V.  The  five  wounds  of  God 

R.  Are  my  healing  medicine. 
V.  By  [thy]  five  wounds 

R.  Deliver  me,  O  Christ,  from  ruin. 
V.  Grant  peace,  O  Christ, 

R.  By  thy  five  wounds. 

A  final  concluding  prayer  read:  "Almighty  and  eternal  God, 
who  hast  redeemed  the  human  race  by  the  five  wounds  of  thy 
Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grant  thy  suppliants  that  they  who 
venerate  these  same  wounds  daily  may,  by  His  precious  blood, 
deserve  to  be  delivered  from  a  sudden  and  an  eternal  death. 
This  we  ask  through  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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It  was  expected  that,  as  indicated,  the  prayer  would  be  j 
recited  daily.  St.  Gertrude  of  Helfta  (d.  1302)  said  she  knew  ! 
of  such  a  prayer  in  honor  of  the  wounds  of  Christ.  A  briefer 
ejaculatory  prayer  was,  "Let  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  be  my  ! 
medicine."  Germany  knew  the  wounds  as  Minnezeichen  j 
("signs  of  Love").  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  wounds  were  | 
sometimes  described  as  "Fountains."  Members  of  the  reli-l 
gious  order  founded  by  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden,  both  men  and  I 
women  ("Bridgettines"),  wore  an  emblem  of  the  five  wounds  >; 
on  their  habits.  In  England,  the  wounds  appeared  on  the  ; 
banners  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  of  1536-37,  the  uprising  1 1 
of  the  Catholics  of  Yorkshire  against  Henry  VIII  led  by|< 
Robert  Aske. 

One  less  than  pious  outcome  of  devotion  to  the  fiverji 
wounds  was  the  blasphemous  utterance  common  in  medi-  ie 
eval  and  Tudor  England,  "Zounds!"  Short  for  "God's  wounds"  ' I 
(cognate  with  "'sblood!,"  and  "Odds  bodkins,"  "God's  [Eucha-  ji 
ristic]  body").  Many  superstitious  promises  came  to  beojs 
attached  to  the  devotion  to  the  wounds,  which  included^ 
doing  all  sorts  of  things  in  fives  to  be  assured  of  spiritual  n 
effect.  !k 

The  popular  prayer  Anima  Christi  is  attributed  to  Pope  I  \ 
John  XXII  (d.  1334)  and  goes,  in  a  Still  popular  English  [\ 
versification  known  to  every  former  Catholic  schoolchildjrc 
above  a  certain  age:  ipi 
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Soul  of  Christ  be  my  sanctification, 

Body  of  Christ  be  my  salvation. 

Blood  of  Christ  fill  all  my  veins,  |dr 

Water  from  Christ's  side  wash  out  my  stains.  so 

Passion  of  Christ  my  comfort  be,  ait 

O  good  Jesus,  listen  to  me.  of 
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In  thy  wounds  I  feign  would  hide 
Ne'er  to  be  parted  from  thy  side. 
Guard  me  should  the  foe  assail  me. 
Call  me  when  my  life  shall  fail  me. 
Bid  me  come  to  thee  above, 
With  thy  saints  to  sing  thy  love.  Amen. 

It  occurs  in  the  Roman  Missal  as  a  prayer  to  be  recited 
ifter  Communion,  largely  because  of  the  devotion  to  it  of  St. 
"gnatius  of  Loyola,  and  is  known  to  many  as  a  hymn  in  the 
;ranslation  of  Edward  Caswall  (d.  1878),  "soul  of  My  Savior, 
sanctify  my  breast,/  Body  of  Christ,  be  thou  my  saving  guest." 

If  these  prayers  are  thought  of  as  centered  on  the  suffer- 
ngs  of  Jesus,  the  eccentric  is  typified  by  a  revelation  suppos- 
edly made  by  Jesus  to  Sts.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Mechtild  of 
ilackeborn,  and  Bridget  of  Sweden  concerning  the  suffer- 
ngs  he  underwent:  "Be  it  known  that  the  number  of  armed 
oldiers  was  150;  those  who  trailed  me  while  I  was  bound 
vere  23.  The  executioners  of  justice  were  83;  the  blows 
•eceived  on  my  head  were  150;  those  on  my  stomach  108; 
dcks  on  my  shoulders,  80. 1  was  led,  bound  with  cords,  by  the 
lair,  24  times;  spittings  in  the  face  were  180;  I  was  beaten  on 
he  body  6,666  times;  beaten  on  the  head  110  times.  I  was 
•oughly  pushed  and  at  12  o'clock  was  lifted  up  by  the  hair; 
nicked  with  thorns  and  pulled  by  the  beard  23  times; 
eceived  20  wounds  on  the  head;  thorns  of  marine  junks 
worn  rope  or  cable],  72;  pricks  of  thorns  in  the  head,  110; 
nortal  thorns  in  the  forehead,  3. 1  was  afterward  flogged  and 
iressed  as  a  mocked  king;  wounds  in  the  body,  1,000.  The 
oldiers  who  led  me  to  Calvary  were  608;  those  who  watched 
be  were  3  and  those  who  mocked  me  were  1,008;  the  drops 
If  blood  that  I  lost  were  28,430."16 
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We,  arcta*  wicwsc   off-ererf 


THE  SACRED  SHOULDER,  SIDE, 
AND  HEART  OF  JESUS 

The  collection  from  which  the  above  is  taken  contains  a 
prayer  to  the  shoulder  wound  of  Christ,  which  the  Lord 
purportedly  told  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  his  greatest 
unrecorded  suffering.  It  reads:  "O  Loving  Jesus  ...  I  salute! 
and  worship  the  most  sacred  wound  of  thy  shoulder  on]a 
which  thou  didst  bear  thy  heavy  cross,  which  so  tore  thy^ 
flesh  and  laid  bare  thy  bones  as  to  inflict  on  thee  an  anguishf 
greater  than  any  other  wound  of  thy  most  blessed  body...."j5] 
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The  wound  in  the  side  of  Christ  came  in  for  early  venera- 
tion long  before  the  other  four  were  joined  to  it  in  the  same 
devotion.  The  Church  Fathers  took  their  cue  from  John 
19:34,  which  says  that  "One  of  the  soldiers  thrust  a  lance  into 
his  side,  and  immediately  blood  and  water  flowed  out."  The 
following  verse  identifies  this  as  the  true  testimony  of  an 
eyewitness.  The  evangelist  calls  it  in  w.  36-37  a  fulfillment 
of  the  scripture  passage  (from  Zech  12:10):  "They  shall  look 
on  him  whom  they  have  pierced."  The  gloss  of  1  John  5:6-8  on 
the  passage  reads  as  follows:  "This  is  he  whose  coming  was 
with  water  and  blood:  Jesus  Christ.  He  came,  not  by  water 
alone,  but  both  by  the  water  and  by  the  blood;  and  to  this  the 
Spirit  bears  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth.  In  fact  there 
are  three  witnesses,  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  and 
these  three  are  in  agreement." 

The  witness  they  are  agreed  on  is  presumably  to  Jesus' 
coming  "in  the  flesh,"  to  deny  which  is  not  to  belong  to  God 
(4:2-3).  In  John  20:27,  Jesus  invites  Thomas  to  place  his  hand 
in  his  side,  the  witness  of  the  senses  followed  by  the  witness 
of  faith:  "My  Lord  and  my  God!"  (v.  28).  Belief  in  the  Son  of 
God  is  called  by  1  John  God's  testimony  on  the  Son's  behalf, 
a  testimony  in  the  human  heart  concerning  God's  gift  of 
|  eternal  life  found  in  the  Son  (5:10-12). 

Nothing  in  the  text  of  John's  Gospel  identifies  which  side 
of  Jesus  received  the  spear-thrust  but  patristic  tradition 
from  the  third  century  onward  assumed  that  it  was  the 
right,  the  side  favored  by  the  Bible  and  most  ancient  cul- 
tures. The  soldier  was  called  Longinus  ("spear-wielder") 
although  the  gospel  gives  him  no  name.  Tradition  conflated 
him  with  the  centurion  of  Mark  15:39,  whose  testimony  was: 
"Clearly  this  man  was  Son  of  God."  The  wounded  side 
shortly  came  to  be  viewed  as  a  door  of  grace,  the  water  and 
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the  blood  as  symbols  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  Ezekiel 
47:1  was  influential  in  this  interpretation:  "I  saw  water 
flowing  out  from  beneath  the  threshold  of  the  temple  toward 
the  east."  This  became  in  the  weekly  Asperges  me  (Ps  51:7; 
Vg.,  v.  9)  that  preceded  the  parish  Mass,  a  reminder  to 
Christians  of  their  baptism:  "Vidi  aquam  egredientem  de 
templo  a  latere  dextro"  ("I  saw  water  flowing  out  of  the 
temple  from  the  right  side.").  The  east  had  become  the  right 
side  in  the  Latin  Bible. 

The  door  of  the  Temple  was  on  the  right,  said  the  Vener- 
able Bede  (1  Kgs  6:8;  Vg.,  3  Kgs);  therefore  it  was  the  right  | 
side  of  Christ  that  was  to  be  opened  by  the  thrust  of  the 
lance.17  The  sixth-century  Syriac  Evangeliary  of  Rabula 
depicts  the  scene  in  this  right-side  fashion,  with  the  soldier's 
name  printed  over  him  as  LONFINOC,  the  only  identifica- 
tion in  the  picture.  Later,  medieval  crucifixion  scenes  would 
show  a  figure  to  the  right  of  Longinus  representing  the 
Church,  holding  a  chalice  to  receive  the  blood  and  water 
from  the  holy  wound.  The  Church  itself  was  conceived  as 
coming  out  of  the  right  side  of  the  recently  dead  Christ,  even 
as  Eve  came  from  the  side  of  the  sleeping  Adam.18  The 
Benedictine  Abbot  William  of  St.  Thierry  (d.  1148)  ad- 
dressed the  wound  in  this  way:  "Lord,  open  the  door  in  the 
side  of  thy  ark,  so  that  all  those  who  enter  may  be  saved  from 
the  deluge  that  threatens  to  flood  the  whole  earth."19 

The  mystical  experience  of  St.  Gertrude  the  Great  (d.  ca. 
1302)  gave  an  impetus  to  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  by  her  recorded  visions  of  it,  and  when  such  a  feast  was* 
instituted  it  was  placed  on  the  Friday  after  the  octave  of 
Corpus  Christi,  the  traditional  date  of  a  feast  of  the  wound 
in  the  side  from  the  thirteenth  century  Dominican  liturgy.  jh 
Already,  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  j  t 
change  from  the  devotion  to  the  side  to  the  devotion  to  the  j 
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heart  was  being  accomplished,  owing  especially  to  the  mys- 
tics of  the  Franciscan  school.  Thus,  Friar  Ubertino  da  Casale 
(d.  1301)  could  write:  "I  drank  from  the  water  that  flows  from 
the  open  spring  of  his  Heart."20  And  Blessed  Angela  of 
Foligno,  a  tertiary  of  the  same  order  (d.  1309),  writes  that 
Jesus  spoke  to  her,  saying  that  he  has  suffered  in  each 
member  of  his  body  for  the  sins  of  humans  in  all  their 
members.  In  her  case  it  was,  "For  the  sins  of  thy  heart,  sins 
of  anger,  of  envy,  of  sadness,  of  guilty  love,  for  the  wicked 
love  and  bad  desires,  my  very  heart  and  my  side  have  been 
transfixed  by  a  sharp  lance  and  a  powerful  remedy  has  come 
out,  which  is  sufficient  to  heal  all  thy  passions  and  all  the 
sins  of  thy  heart."21  Many  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century 
representations  displayed  the  wound  as  wide  open  on  the 
heart,  or  the  pierced  heart  within  either  a  diamond  frame  or 
a  crown  of  thorns.  Martin  Luther's  favored  emblem  of  a 
heart  set  within  a  four-petaled  white  rose  finds  a  place  here. 
The  poifrt  of  excess,  not  to  say  superstition,  was  reached 
in  the  fifteenth  century  when  it  was  thought  that  the  size 
(mensura)  or  the  shape  of  the  wound  was  known,  with 
appropriate  sketches  provided.22  Some  of  the  directions 
accompanying  these  drawings  say  that  Pope  Innocent  VIII 
(d.  1492)  had  granted  an  indulgence  of  seven  years  for  simply 
looking  at  them  or  kissing  them.  True  or  not,  the  sketches 
prove  the  sorry  ancient  truth  that  the  pathology  of  religion 
is  the  quantification  of  the  sacred. 

A  MAJOR  SHIFT  IN  OUTLOOK 

The  fourteenth  century  marked  a  turning  point  in  expres- 
sions of  piety  in  Europe.  A  feverish  intensity  characterized 
the  forms  religious  life  took,  even  as  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  era  tended  to  extremes  (e.g.,  the  demand  of  the 
Franciscan  Spirituals  for  total  poverty,  the  freedom  of  God 
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unrestricted  by  the  divine  nature  or  covenanted  commit- 
ment posited  by  the  nominalists,  the  political  liberty  claimed 
by  some  theorists  of  the  state).23  "Christendom  had  long 
been  familiar  with  penitential  self-affliction,  patient  sub- 
mission to  suffering,  absorption  in  Christ's  passion,  and 
states  of  spiritual  bliss  or  excitation  that  one  might  call 
mystical,  yet  ...  all  these  forms  of  spiritual  life  [became]  .  .  . 
more  pronounced,  more  widespread,  and  (perhaps  most 
importantly),  more  widely  respected  than  before."24 

But,  as  Richard  Kieckhefer  remarks,  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  fourteenth-century  saints  were  intense  because 
their  era  was  intense.  A  partial  explanation  lies  in  the 
sources  available  to  us,  that  is,  the  kinds  of  writing  that 
describe  this  intensity.  Why  did  the  saints'  biographers 
represent  them  as  they  did?  Local  pride  in  the  holy  ones  who 
lived  in  a  particular  district  were  part  of  it.  To  this  were 
added  attempts  to  convince  the  papal  curia,  with  its  re- 
cently refined  canonization  process,  of  the  miracles  that 
attended  certain  extraordinary  lives.  But  above  all  there 
was  the  pious  public,  literate  and  non-literate,  with  its  taste 
for  the  extreme  and  thirst  for  the  miraculous.  That  fact  must 
have  colored  the  perceptions  and  recollections  of  those  who 
wrote  of  the  experiences  of  the  penitents,  and  even  of  the 
mystics  themselves. 

Christ's  patient  response  to  adversity  and  suffering  served 
as  a  cause  for  imitation.  The  pious,  when  afflicted  with 
insults,  rebuffs  or  physical  pain,  turned  to  meditation  on  the 
Savior's  wounds  and  injuries,  telling  themselves  that  if  their 
adversaries  were  to  beat  them  physically  or  pluck  the  hair 
from  their  beards  (a  most  unlikely  eventuality),  they  still 
would  not  suffer  as  much  as  Jesus  did.  Typical  is  the 
mentality  that  viewed  the  trials  of  a  saint  as  something  of  an 
exchange.  Christ  appeared  on  the  cross  to  St.  Catherine  of 
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Sienna  at  a  certain  point  in  her  tribulations,  bleeding  as  he 
did  "when  he  entered  the  holy  of  holies  through  the  shed- 
ding of  his  own  blood."  He  spoke:  "Catherine  my  daughter, 
you  see  how  much  I  suffered  for  you?  Do  not  be  sad,  then, 
that  you  must  suffer  for  me."25  A  mindset  of  reciprocity  is  at 
work  here:  Jesus  endured  much  for  sinners;  they  should  in 
turn  endure  pain  for  him  as  the  praise-offering  most  accept- 
able to  God. 

Kieckhefer  observes  that  the  saints  and  their  biographers 
of  the  fourteenth  century  could  have  taken  all  their  experi- 
ences of  healing  or  relief  from  affliction  as  an  occasion  to 
reflect  on  "how  Christians  share  in  the  grace  of  Christ's 
resurrection  even  during  earthly  life,"  but  they  were  not 
inclined  that  way.26  They  assumed — and  in  this  St.  Catherine 
of  Sienna  is  typical — that  to  share  in  Christ's  passion  while 
they  were  still  on  earth  was  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only 
way  to  be  united  with  him.  The  sins  of  humankind  were  even 
in  the  present  thought  to  be  causing  him  pain.  It  was  as  if  his 
resurrection  had  not  overcome  it.  The  passion  took  prece- 
dence over  all,  not  only  the  incarnation  but  even  the  resur- 
rection. 

JESUS'  SUFFERINGS 

VIEWED  APART  FROM  HIS  EXALTATION 

Jesus'  upraising  from  the  dead  came  to  be  viewed,  not  as 
"the  momentous  event  giving  meaning  to  the  antecedent 
suffering;  instead,  the  suffering  has  meaning  of  its  own  and 
the  'resurrection'  signals  little  more  than  that  the  mystical 
ordeal  is  over."27  The  infancy  of  Jesus,  his  "hidden  life,"  and 
his  active  ministry  were  all  overshadowed  by  attention  to 
1  the  mockery,  opprobrium,  scourging,  torments,  and  death 
E™  endured  for  the  sake  of  sinners.  Meditation  on  the  passion 
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alone  could  achieve  unity  with  Christ  and  yield  some  share 
in  the  work  of  redemption  he  accomplished.  Even  when  the 
Reformers  shied  away  from  any  "work"  accomplished  by 
sinners,  saying  that  only  faith  made  salvation  available,  this 
faith  was  in  the  saving  passion  and  not  the  resurrection  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  mystery. 

In  art,  the  motif  of  the  "Man  of  Sorrows"  dates  to  the 
twelfth  century.  By  the  fourteenth  there  were  depictions  of 
Christ  risen  from  the  dead  but  showing  himself  as  the 
wounded  and  suffering  Savior  rather  than  in  glory.  Gertrud 
Schiller  documents  the  large  wall-paintings  of  this  motif 
found  in  South  German  churches  in  the  years  around  1300. 28 
His  risen  state  was  no  longer  seen  as  his  victory  over  sin  and 
death  but  as  the  condition  of  one  who  still  bore  the  emblems 
of  their  victory  over  him. 

Catherine  of  Sienna  could  insist  that  it  was  not  suffering 
itself  that  God  delights  in  but  the  love  revealed  by  suffering. 
Despite  her  assertion,  the  spirit  of  the  age  seemed  to  insist 
that  God  accepted  love  manifested  through  suffering  before 
that  expressed  in  any  other  way.  Once,  experiencing  inti- 
macy with  the  Savior  through  entry  into  his  wounded  side, 
she  "found  .  .  .  such  knowledge  of  the  divinity  there  that .  .  . 
you  would  marvel  that  my  heart  did  not  break."29  And  the 
German  Dominican  Henry  Suso  has  Eternal  Wisdom  re- 
spond to  a  servant  of  God  who  has  sought  Christ's  divinity 
everywhere  but  found  that  only  his  humanity  was  revealed 
to  him:  "The  higher  one  climbs  without  passing  through  My 
humanity,  the  deeper  one  falls.  My  humanity  is  the  way  by 
which  one  must  go.  My  sufferings  are  the  gate  by  which  one 
must  pass,  if  one  would  attain  what  thou  seekest."30 

Surely  this  is  an  indication  that  what  some  call  Luther's 
"breakthrough,"  namely  that  one  knows  nothing  of  theology 
who  has  not  meditated  on  the  Cross,  had  its  origins  a 
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century  and  a  half  before.  The  suffering  Christ  as  the  sole 
revealer  of  the  reality  of  God  was  for  him  the  only  true 
theology. 

SOME  EXUBERANT  RHETORIC  AND  PRACTICE 

With  such  a  mentality  prevailing  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  it  is  not  surprising  that  excesses 
abounded.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  definition  of 
a  popularly  recognized  saint  is  a  person  who  goes  to  excess. 
Exuberant  love  finds  its  expression  in  exuberant  behavior. 
If  greatness  is  to  madness  near  allied,  the  truth  of  that 
epigram  is  certainly  realized  in  some  of  God's  servants.  The 
much  referred  to  St.  Catherine  Benincasa,  that  courageous 
daughter  of  a  Sienese  dyer  who  told  vacillating  popes  what 
their  next  moves  should  be,  spoke  of  Christians  as  plunged, 
drowned,  bathed,  clothed,  and  lost  in  "that  sweet  blood." 
Bridget  of  Sweden  burned  herself  with  candle  wax  every 
Friday  to  remind  herself  of  Christ's  wounds  and  ate  bitter 
herbs  to  recall  the  gall  (reminiscent  of  medieval  Jewish 
seder  practice  memorializing  Egyptian  slavery).  Clare  of 
Rimini  had  herself  bound  to  a  pillar  in  the  piazza  on  Good 
Friday  and  beaten  severely.  Jeanne  Marie  of  Maille  thrust 
a  thorn  into  her  head  during  Passion  Week  one  year;  it  fell 
out  on  Holy  Thursday  without  leaving  a  scar.  And  Peter 
Olafsson  wounded  himself  with  hair-cords  and  the  briars 
and  brambles  on  which  he  lay,  adding  to  this  self-flagella- 
tion.31 It  is  easy  to  charge  masochism  in  these  cases,  except 
that  the  saints  took  no  pleasure  in  their  pain.  It  revolted, 
disgusted  them.  But  this  is  the  way  they  thought  it  must 
have  felt  to  their  crucified  Lord. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  gospel  data  on  Jesus'  sufferings 
were  enlarged  and  elaborated  on  in  this  period.  Apocryphal 
works  (like  The  Gospel  according  to  Nicodemus)  were  turned 
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to  for  details  the  four  evangelists  did  not  supply.32  Thus,  in 
passion  plays  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
Malchus,  Longinus,  Veronica  (Gk.,  "bearer  of  victory")  who 
wiped  Jesus'  face  with  a  cloth,  and  the  devils  pressing  the 
band  of  soldiers  to  take  Jesus  captive  all  became  major 
players.  Jesus  fell  three  times  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  it  was 
maintained,  probably  as  an  extrapolation  from  Mark  14:35. 
The  gospel  says  he  "fell  to  the  ground"  in  Gethsemani  and 
returned  to  his  sleeping  disciples  three  times  (w.  37-41). 
Similarly,  Veronica  became  a  concrete  individual  among  the 
women  who  wept  for  Jesus  along  the  way  (Luke  23:27-31). 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  whom  the  Gospels  portray  as 
simply  standing  and  looking  on  at  Calvary,  becomes  a  weep- 
ing figure  transfixed  with  grief.  His  passion  and  her  compas- 
sion for  his  sufferings  are  intertwined  in  art,  and  although 
in  the  Pieta  of  Michelangelo  her  features  are  composed,  that 
is  scarcely  the  case  in  the  lamentation  scenes  of  the  previous 
two  centuries.  One  had  only  to  see  the  Oberammergau 
passion  play  in  1990  to  hear  the  Virgin  Mother  wail  dis- 
tractedly, quite  unlike  the  gospel  account,  "O  mein  Sohn, 
mein  lieber  Sohn!" 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  DISCIPLINE 

Whipping  as  a  publicly  administered  punishment  for 
monastic  infractions  occurs  in  several  ancient  rules,  includ- 
ing St.  Benedict's.  As  a  self-imposed  ascetic  discipline  it 
seems  to  have  originated  with  St.  Peter  Damian,  the  elev- 
enth-century Camaldolese  prior  of  Fonte-Avellana  in  Umbria. 
From  there  it  quickly  spread  to  other  houses  of  his  order  and 
to  the  Benedictine  Monte  Cassino.  Rather  than  as  a  correc- 
tive penalty  leveled  by  a  civil  or  religious  community  for 
wrongdoing,  flagellation  was  Peter's  choice  not  so  much  as 
a  means  to  obtain  remission  of  sins  or  growth  in  merit  but  as 
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a  substitution  for  the  martyrdom  that  was  denied  him.33  He 
thought  that  no  death  to  self  could  enable  him  to  associate 
himself  more  closely  with  the  passion  of  Christ  than  this 
one.  Peter  Damian's  life  of  his  eremetical  confreres  Rudolph, 
later  bishop  of  Gubbio  (d.  1061),  and  St.  Dominic  Loricatus 
(so  named  for  the  penitential  breastplate  worn  next  to  his 
skin)  tells  of  the  latter's  substitution  of  leather  thongs  for 
birch  rods,  evidently  an  innovation.34  Men  and  women  from 
among  the  nobility  adopted  the  custom,  Peter  reports, 
hinting  that  in  their  cases  the  practice  was  penitential 
rather  than  purely  ascetical  as  in  the  monasteries. 

The  saint  spent  his  later  years  promoting  the  discipline  in 
other  monastic  houses,  defending  it  against  adversaries  as 
the  fate  of  Jesus,  the  apostles,  and  the  martyrs.  Even  if  they 
received  this  corporal  punishment  passively,  the  devout 
should  take  it  on  voluntarily  as  they  did  fasting.35  Self- 
flagellation  came  to  be  practiced  in  Lent  and  Advent  espe- 
cially, the  latter  season  having  by  then  taken  on  a  peniten- 
tial character  ("St  Martin's  Lent,"  going  back  to  November 
11).  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  speaks  of  the  discipline  in  the 
twelfth  century.  By  the  thirteenth  it  had  become  a  common- 
place in  religious  houses  and  is  recorded  of  St.  Care  of  Assisi 
by  Thomas  of  Celano,  the  biographer  of  St.  Francis.  Knotted 
leather  thongs  gradually  replaced  birch  rods,  which  had 
sometimes  been  interlaced  with  thorns.  The  discipline  was 
not  always  self-administered.  Fellow  religious  sometimes 
delivered  the  blows  to  each  other  and  servants  to  their  high- 
born mistresses  and  masters. 

In  the  present  age,  when  the  practice  is  known  only  as  a 
means  of  sexual  or  other  pleasurable  excitation,  it  is  com- 
mon for  such  a  view  to  be  retrojected  onto  past  ages.  The 
medieval  penitents  and  ascetics  would  have  been  horrified 
at  the  suggestion.  They  had  in  mind  only  their  sins  and  the 
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atoning  passion  of  the  Savior.  A  customary  from  the  thir- 
teenth-century monastery  of  St.  James  in  Liege  is  explicit  in 
its  description  of  alternating  prescribed  prayers  and  strokes 
(the  latter  fifteen  in  all),  with  the  priests  but  not  the 
brothers  as  administrators  and  the  warning  not  to  hit  too 
hard.36  Beginning  in  the  twelfth  century  the  non-penal 
discipline  accompanied  by  prayers  like  Psalm  51  and  the 
Confiteor  became  a  fixture  in  religious  houses  of  men  and 
women.  It  continues  in  some  to  this  day  in  emulation  of 
Jesus'  passion,  although  increasingly  less  since  the  mid- 
twentieth  century.  In  many  congregations  it  was  part  of  the 
rule  but  in  several,  such  as  the  Carthusians,  authorization 
by  the  prior  was  required. 

PENITENTIAL  PRACTICE  GONE  WILD 

The  fanaticism  of  certain  flagellants  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages  cast  a  shadow  on  this  carefully  regulated  practice  but 
never  eliminated  it.  Zealots  such  as  these  were  the  flagel- 
lant confraternities  of  layfolk  in  Italy.37  Their  whipping  of 
themselves  to  atone  for  their  sins  spread  all  over  northern 
Europe  as  an  attempted  means  to  check  the  black  death 
(1347-49)  and  more  generally  ward  off  the  wrath  of  God. 
They  read  letters  that  purportedly  came  from  God  threaten- 
ing earthquakes,  famine,  and  the  devouring  of  people's 
children  by  wild  beasts  if  they  did  not  repent.38  Besides  the 
scourging,  one  chronicler  reports,  the  ritual  employed  in- 
cluded lying  on  the  ground  in  postures  suggestive  of  the 
people's  sins:  a  hand  raised  to  heaven  for  cursing  or  false 
swearing;  lying  on  back,  stomach,  or  side  to  convey  sexual 
sin;  and  so  on. 

Certain  mass  outbursts  had  begun  as  early  as  a  century 
before  in  Italy  in  1260,  the  date  prophesied  by  the  Cistercian 
abbot  Joachim  of  Fiore  (d.  1202)  as  the  inaugural  year  of  the 
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third  age  of  the  world,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
contemplatives,  or  the  freedom  of  the  spiritual  intellect  (the 
tertium  regnum,  from  which  was  derived  the  apocalyptic 
dritte  Reich  of  National  Socialism).  R.  W.  Southern  cites  the 
chronicle  of  Bologna  for  that  year,  which  was  marked  by  the 
people  of  Perugia,  Rome,  then  all  Italy  going  barefoot  and 
beating  themselves  with  leather  thongs  through  the  night  in 
all  the  fortified  cities  and  towns.39  This  lasted  throughout 
October,  men  then  moving  from  city  to  city  and  crying  out  to 
God  for  mercy  and  peace.  The  Roman  authorities  declared 
a  general  amnesty  in  which  imprisoned  leading  families 
were  released,  all  in  fear  of  the  impending  final  age. 

A  chronicle  of  a  quarter  century  later  tells  of  a  group  of 
seventy-two  men  calling  themselves  the  Apostles,  followed 
some  days  later  by  twelve  women,  going  from  Parma  to 
Modena  to  meet  their  leader.40  Gathered  around  him  they 
chanted  "Pater,  pater,  pater,"  stripped  themselves  of  their 
clothes,  and  stood  around  naked  until  he  told  them  to  re- 
vest and  go  out  to  the  four  corners  of  Europe  and  across  the 
seas.  The  Apostles'  leader  was  burnt  as  a  heretic  in  1300 
after  years  of  toleration  in  Parma,  apparently  guilty  of  no 
charge  more  serious  than  offending  public  dignity.  In  1349  in 
what  is  now  Belgium  a  band  of  flagellants  called  the  Red 
Knights  of  Christ,  led  by  the  preaching  of  a  Dominican  friar, 
declared  themselves  saved  without  need  of  papal  indul- 
gences or  the  impetration  of  the  saints.  Their  shed  blood, 
they  maintained,  was  the  noblest  since  that  of  the  Savior 
himself.  United  with  his,  it  would  accomplish  their  salva- 
tion. 

Between  September  12  and  October  10  an  estimated 
crowd  of  3,500,  including  assorted  clergy,  passed  through 
Tournai.  Reciting  numerous  Paters  and  Aves  they  flooded 
into  the  cathedral  (while  keeping  their  hats  on  even  during 
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the  consecration)  and  in  general  terrified  its  residential 
canons — though  through  it  all  they  did  nothing  wrong.41  In 
Deventer  that  same  year  we  read  of  a  large  band  of  flagel- 
lants being  entertained  by  the  town  council  at  public  ex- 
pense.42 There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  times  were  out  of 
joint.  The  plague  of  1347-49,  poverty,  and  urban  unemploy- 
ment brought  on  spontaneous  outbursts  of  emotion  in  many 
European  cities.  How  else  was  the  populace  to  express  its 
fears  and  dreads  but  in  the  way  it  knew  best?  It  called  on  the 
suffering  Christ  to  absorb  its  sufferings  in  the  blood  of  a  self- 
designated  few,  so  as  to  have  God  heal  the  many. 

The  mass  hysteria  of  these  years  had  some  cruel  concomi- 
tants, chiefly  the  persecution  of  Jews,  especially  in  Ger- 
many. The  mobs  there,  in  seeking  a  scapegoat,  accused  the 
Jews  of  cities  and  towns  of  poisoning  the  well  water.  Pope 
Clement  VI  threatened  these  mad  crowds  with  excommuni- 
cation twice  in  1348.  He  refused  to  receive  a  delegation  that 
had  come  to  him  from  Basel  and  offered  the  Jews  of  France 
refuge  in  his  court  at  Avignon.  The  tide  was  running  too 
strong,  however,  for  any  one  person  to  stem  it.  In  the  next 
year  the  Pope  addressed  a  bulla  to  the  bishops  of  Germany 
calling  the  practices  of  these  simple  folk  unlawful  and 
superstitious,  while  distinguishing  their  mob  activity  from 
legitimate  penitential  practice. 

Chronicles  of  the  time  tell  of  bands  of  women  baring  their 
backs  to  each  other  for  strokes  of  the  rod  while  they  uttered 
penitential  prayers  and  cries.43  There  seems  to  have  been 
much  expression  of  sorrow  for  sin  concomitant  with  the 
social  protest  of  the  dispossessed.  Both  spoke  the  language 
of  Christ's  passion. 

The  activity  of  flagellant  bands  recurred  in  the  Low 
Countries  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  often  took  a  heretical  turn,  as  in  the 
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case  of  Conrad  Schmidt  of  Thuringia,  who  put  himself 
forward  as  Enoch  incarnate  and  led  his  followers  under  the 
title  "Brothers  of  the  Cross."  They  persisted  for  at  least  a 
century  after  his  condemnation  to  death  for  heresy,  teach- 
ing that  baptism  by  water  had  been  succeeded  by  a  baptism 
by  blood  without  which  no  one  could  gain  heaven,  indeed 
that  all  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  Church's  sacra- 
ments sinned  mortally. 
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Jean  Gerson  (d.  1429),  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  wrote  a  letter  in  1417  from  Constance,  the  host  city  of 
a  council  in  the  planning  of  which  he  had  an  intimate  part. 
In  it  he  asked  the  popular  preacher  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  (d. 
1 1419)  to  reprove  his  followers  for  their  adherence  to  the 
public  practice  of  flagellation  that  popes  and  bishops  had 
repudiated.  The  affair  ended  with  Gerson's  inviting  the 
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Spanish  Dominican  to  the  council  (an  invitation  Ferrer 
refused)  and  praising  him  for  his  zeal  in  distinguishing 
between  the  company  of  flagellants  he  oversaw  and  the 
heretical  turn  that  much  of  flagellant  activity  took.  Jakob 
Gretser,  a  German  Jesuit  (d.  1625),  defended  the  practice  in 
a  treatise  of  1605  that  arose  out  of  a  Good  Friday  procession 
in  Augsburg.  Flagellation  has  had  an  uninterrupted  recur- 
rent history.  Czarist  Russia  knew  the  phenomenon  as  re- 
cently as  the  period  before  World  War  I,  possibly  with  erotic 
overtones. 

As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  there  was  a 
domestication  of  devout  penitents  by  organizing  them  into 
confraternities,  calculated  to  keep  their  zeal  within  the^ 
limits  of  Catholic  orthodoxy.  Organized  as  pious  groups  of  i 
disciplinati  (or  battuti),  they  have  continued  to  emulate; 
Jesus'  sufferings  down  through  the  ages.  The  practice  comes | 
most  to  public  notice  when  press  dispatches  and  television 
"bites"  are  filed  on  Good  Friday  from  the  Philippines  and 
Latin  America,  where  the  simulation  of  Jesus'  crucifixion  is? 
likewise  enacted.  Behind  the  cloister  doors  of  numerous 
religious  institutes  the  practice  of  violent  self-discipline; 
has  continued  as  a  response  of  love  to  the  Christ  who 
endured  it  as  proof  of  his  love,  though  a  sounder  theology  of 
the  vowed  life  since  the  Second  Council  of  the  Vatican  (1962- 
65)  has  diminished  it  notably. 

This  is  no  place  for  an  excursus  on  late  medieval  heresy, 
but  the  field  for  opportunity  was  rich  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  there  were  predictable  departures  from  Catholic 
faith  and  piety.  Berthold  of  Rohrbach,  for  example,  in  the- 
mid-fourteenth  century  at  Wurzburg  abjured  his  errors  that 
Christ  doubted  on  the  cross  whether  he  was  saved  and  that 
he  uttered  curses  on  both  his  mother  and  the  ground  that 
soaked  up  his  blood.44  John  Hartmann,  a  devotee  of  the 
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heresy  of  the  Free  Spirit,  which  held  that  perfection  was 
achievable  in  this  life,  maintained  in  his  trial  at  Erfurt  that 
neither  murder  nor  incest  was  sinful  in  one  who  possessed 
perfect  freedom.  His  inquisitor  asked  whether  Jesus  and 
Mary  Magdalene  had  sexual  relations  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, to  which  Hartmann  responded  that  he  knew  but  re- 
fused to  divulge  the  answer.45  This  exchange  establishes 
against  Martin  Scorsese  and  Tim  Rice  and  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

Far  less  clear  is  why  the  passion  story  underwent  so  many 
accretions  and  elaborations  while  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection and  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ  were  the 
subject  of  relatively  little  concern.  They  came  into  their  own 
in  some  of  the  mystery  or  miracle  plays  of  medieval  England. 
It  is  a  commonplace  to  attribute  the  late  medieval  emphasis 
on  suffering  and  death  (and  the  concomitant  disregard  of 
Jesus'  passage  to  a  life  of  glory)  to  the  Angst  and  misery  of 
the  times.  That,  however,  is  an  observation  about  two  con- 
current phenomena  rather  than  an  explanation. 

A  THEORY  ON  THE  ORIGINS 
OF  HEAVILY  EMBROIDERED 
PASSION  ACCOUNTS 

An  English  professor  of  German  literature,  F.  P.  Pickering, 
stands  almost  alone  in  his  denial  that  a  "theology  of  suffer- 
ing" (Leidenstheologie)  or  "late  medieval  realism"  are  givens 
that  should  pass  without  further  exploration.  In  two  publi- 
cations a  decade  or  so  apart  he  examines  the  sources  of  the 
:ommon  lore  of  about  1200-1250  concerning  the  crucifix- 
ion.46 He  does  not  deny  that  there  were  great  changes  in  the 
Jtemper  and  tone  of  religious  life  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  but  he  says  that  the  only  way  they  can  be 
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accounted  for  in  a  scholarly  way  is  by  textual  evidence.  The 
text  that  he  calls  a  turning-point  in  studies  of  Christ's 
passion  is  The  Works  of  the  Trinity  by  Rupert  of  Deutz  (d.j 
1129).47  This  man  of  voluminous  output  generated  a  story  of ! 
the  passion  never  previously  told  by  going  beyond  the, 
narratives  of  the  four  evangelists  (whom  he  called  "simple  J 
and  unlettered  men")  and  writing  a  "Testament  of  thel| 
Spirit,"  the  third  part  in  his  Trinitarian  framework,  in 
which  he  presented  the  image  (spectaculum)  of  a  conflated 
Job — Christ. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  finding  type  and  antitype  inr 
the  two  testaments  but  Rupert  went  beyond  the  familiar 
search  for  prophecy  and  fulfillment.  He  knew  the  text  of  the* 
Vulgate  thoroughly  and  substituted  his  "spiritual  exegesis"; 
(the  smallest  detail  in  Job  seen  as  an  actual  description  of 
Jesus'  sufferings)  for  the  arguments  from  prophecy  to  whichf I 
his  predecessors  of  the  last  thousand  years  had  confined*! 
themselves.  He  not  only  supplemented  the  Gospels  from  the  J 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  was  traditional  patristic  prac- 
tice, but  he  also  strove  to  displace  them  with  his  ownt 
"Testament."  Rupert  was  a  great  hater  of  the  Jews  and* 
hence  found  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  men  in  Caiaphas'r 
court  who  mocked  and  tortured  Jesus  throughout  the  night 
were  "sated  and  drunk  with  wine,"  as  Hosea  made  clear  tot 
him  (4:11b).48  He  regarded  Hosea  as  a  source  of  "historical" 
information,  but  when  he  came  to  Matthew's  account  hej 
made  it  "the  pretext  for  interminable  spiritualizing  inter- 
pretations."49 

The  evangelists  are  content  to  describe  Jesus'  being  donei 
to  death  by  using  a  single  verb,  "they  crucified  him  [Luke  and* 
John:  there]."  The  preachers  of  the  period  1200-50  knew  a 
second  narrative  tradition  which  they  esteemed  on  a  part 
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with  the  Gospels.  The  witnesses  in  the  train  of  Rupert  of 
Deutz  most  quoted  by  medieval  scholars  are: 

1.  The  so-called  Dialogue  of  St.  Anselm  and  the  Virgin.50 

2.  The  Meditations  on  the  Life  and  Passion  of  Our  Lord 

ascribed  to  St.  Bonaventure.51 

3.  Liber  de  Passione  Christi,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  a  lament  of 

Mary,  ascribed  to  St.  Bernard.52 

There  were  others,  like  the  Vita  Rhythmica  Salvatoris, 
but  these  were  the  main  ones,  adapted  time  and  again  in  the 
vernacular  tongues.  These  are  the  writings  that  provide  the 
alternatives,  found  in  art,  of  Jesus  raised  by  a  ladder  and 
nailed  to  an  erect  cross  or  nailed  to  a  cross  that  lay  on  the 
fjground.  Jesus'  body  shown  as  twisted  in  the  shape  of  an  S  or 
|Z  to  simulate  a  serpent  or  a  worm  (the  two  words  became 
Iconflated;  John  3:14/Num  21:8-9  and  Ps  22:7  are  the  sources) 
[come  from  narratives  such  as  these.  There  is  a  similar  origin 
Ifor  his  body  pulled  taut  by  the  executioners'  ropes  like  the 
strings  on  a  harp,  so  that  all  his  bones  could  be  counted  (Ps 
N22:18).  Some  of  the  typological  fulfillment  of  prophecy  was 
restrained,  as  in  the  manner  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Fathers,  but  Rupert  carried  the  day  with  his  "Testament."  It 
pound  the  details  of  Jesus'  last  hours  described  with  preci- 
sion in  a  variety  of  places  in  "the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  and  the  psalms"  (Luke  24:44)! 
j    One  illustration  of  the  way  things  developed  up  through 
Ihe  late  Middle  Ages  should  suffice.  The  Synoptic  Gospels, 
it  will  be  recalled,  say  that  "They  laid  hands  on  Jesus"  or 
[seized  him"  and  "took  him  to  the  high  priest."  John  writes: 
fThe  troops  with  their  commander,  and  the  Jewish  police, 
jiow  arrested  Jesus  and  secured  him.  They  took  him  first  to 
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Annas. . .  "(18:12f.).  A  German  prose  tract  of  about  1350  says: 
"Then  they  seized  Christ  with  raving  violent  devilish  ges- 
ticulations, one  grasped  his  hair,  a  second  his  clothes,  a 
third  his  beard.  These  three  were  as  foul  hounds  as  ever 
might  cling  to  him  .  .  .  and  so  he  was  pulled  away  .  .  .  with? 
fierce  blows  of  mailed  hands  and  fists  upon  his  neck  .  .  .his; 
back,  on  his  head  ...  on  his  throat,  on  his  breast . .  .They  tore^ 
his  hair  from  his  head  .  .  .  one  pulled  him  back  by  the  beard 
[twelve  further  lines  of  print].  So  they  dragged  him  downi 
from  the  Mount .  .  .  [four  lines].  And  they  hauled  him  to  thei 
gate  of  the  town  .  .  .  until  they  brought  him  into  Annas'  \ 
house."53  Every  word  is  to  be  found  in  some  obscure  place  ini 
the  First  Testament  of  the  Bible. 

HOW  DID  THE  CRUCIFIXION 

GET  SEPARATED  FROM  THE  RESURRECTION? 

As  we  leave  this  exploration  of  the  piety  centered  on; 
Jesus'  sufferings,  two  large  questions  cry  out  for  an  answer. 
One  is  how  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  got  so  completely 
separated  from  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection;  the  other  I 
what  happened  to  the  declaration,  so  clear  in  the  New  I 
Testament,  that  "Christ,  once  raised  from  the  dead  is  never  I 
to  die  again:  he  is  no  longer  under  the  dominion  of  death" I 
(Rom  6:9).  The  once  and  for  all  character  of  Jesus'  death  is 
expressed  more  explicitly  in  another  place:  "He  has  entered  I 
heaven  itself,  to  appear  now  before  God  on  our  behalf .  .  .  not 
to  offer  himself  again  and  again  [as  the  high  priest  does] ,  for 
then  he  would  have  had  to  suffer  repeatedly  since  the  world 
was  created.  But  as  it  is,  he  has  appeared  once  for  all  at  the 
climax  of  history  to  abolish  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  I 
(Heb  9:24b-26).  Did  the  Christians  of  these  ages  of  faith  place 
no  credence  in  their  own  scriptures?  Why  did  they  seem  to 
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think  that  Jesus  had  to  die  again  and  again,  even  if  only  in 
his  servants,  to  transmit  the  benefits  of  human  redemption? 

One  can  only  offer  Speculative  answers  to  these  questions 
since  the  writings  of  the  times  do  not  supply  them.  One 
reasonable  response  is  that  the  liturgies  of  the  Christian 
East  and  the  writings  of  the  Syriac  and  Greek  Fathers  that 
kept  the  mystery  of  human  redemption  the  one,  undivided 
mystery  of  Cross  and  resurrection  of  the  New  Testament 
was  not  a  legacy  of  the  West.  The  Latin  liturgy  that  did 
preserve  it  was  not  available  to  people  on  a  weekly  basis 
once  that  tongue  was  no  longer  the  vernacular  (increasingly 
after  600).  A  largely  nonliterate  population  during  the 
seventh-  to  the  tenth-century  spread  of  the  gospel  over 
northern  Europe  relied  on  a  story  of  Salvation,  not  on  the 
scriptures  themselves.  Augustine's  version  of  the  total  Bible 
narrative  was  the  one  available  to  most  people  through 
vernacular  homilies.  It  featured  a  primordial  sin  and  its 
debilitating  effects  more  successfully,  it  would  appear,  than 
the  corrective  supplied  by  the  proclamation  of  the  evange- 
lists and  Paul  and  his  school  that  humanity  was  victorious  in 
the  risen  Christ. 

The  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  were  a  time  ravaged  by  wars, 
disease,  and  famine  and  hampered  by  the  ignorance  born  of 
illiteracy.  All  of  this  meant  that  most  of  its  Christian  popu- 
lation lived  lives  that  were,  in  Hobbes's  phrase,  "mean, 
nasty,  brutish,  and  short."  The  specter  of  death  was  ever- 
present.  Sin  and  its  brutal  consequences  were  daily  reali- 
ties. Release  from  all  this  lay  ahead  in  a  risen  life  confined 
to  the  future.  People's  Christianity  was  real  to  them  in  the 
measure  that  they  could  conceive  Jesus  Christ  as  sharing 
their  suffering.  They  did  this  best  through  imagining  them- 
selves as  sharing  his. 
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Did  they  truly  not  believe  that  Jesus,  having  died  once  for 
all,  was  freed  of  any  power  death  might  have  had  over  him? 
They  doubtless  did  believe  it,  but  in  their  condition  it  gave 
them  little  comfort.  A  Savior  in  blissful  repose  with  his 
Father  and  the  Spirit,  surrounded  by  the  angels  and  saints, 
consoled  them  as  a  distant  dream  they  aspired  to,  not  as  a 
present  reality.  But  a  crucified  Savior  who  could  not  forget 
the  agonies  he  had  endured  for  love  of  them  was  a  different 
matter.  A  Redeemer,  the  bitterness  of  whose  passion  could 
never  be  blotted  out  in  his  memory,  was  a  living,  heavenly 
presence  with  which  they  could  identify. 

And  so  they  did.  The  end  of  that  identification  for  the 
world's  poor  and  oppressed  is  nowhere  in  sight. 
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John  J.  O'Brien 


THRENODY 


THE  OLD  MAN  WAS  PRAYED  OUT. 

HIS  GNARLED  HANDS  WERE 

AS  WORN  AS  HIS  PRAYER  BEADS. 

LONG  AGO  THE  HOLY  MYSTERIES 

HAD  IMPRESSED  THE  WAX  OF  HIS  HEART. 

EVEN  HIS  DYING  WAS  STATELY 

LIKE  THE  ELMS  OUTSIDE  HIS  WINDOW. 

HIS  OLD  VIOLIN  SAT  SILENTLY 

ON  THE  ROCKER  NEXT  TO  THE  BED. 

THE  OLD  MAN  WAS  PRAYED  OUT. 

HIS  FINAL  BREATH  WAS  HANDED  OVER 

TO  THE  CHRIST  HE  HAD  PUT  ON 

AS  NATURALLY  AS  THE  PINES 

PUT  ON  WINTER. 

WHEN  HE  DIED, 

HIS  SPIRIT  WAS  LIFTED  UP 

ON  REVERENT  BIRCHES 

WHICH  STOOD  AT  ATTENTION. 


(This  poem  arose  as  a  way  of  celebrating  the  closure  of  Our  Mother 
of  Sorrows  Monastery  and  Retreat  Center  in  W.  Springfield,  MA.) 
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